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EDLIOR SS PREPAYCE. 


Tue first chapter in this volume forms the concluding chapter of 
the First Volume of the German Work. It answers to the Seventh 
Chapter of the Second Book of the first great division of the subject, 
which has for its aim to shew the origin of Ecclesiastical Dogma. The 
First Book treats of the Preparation for Dogma; the Second of the 
Laying of the Foundation. This Second Book begins with the second 
volume of the English Translation, and closes with the first chapter of 
‘the third volume now published. Thereafter commences the Second 
Part of the Work, which deals with the Development of Dogma. The 
numbering of the chapters here begins anew, running on from I. to VI. 

The Second Volume of the German Work commences with the 
Second Part, and tells the story of the Development of Dogma till the 
time of Augustine. Only a portion of it appears in this volume. The 
remainder will form the contents of the Fourth Volume. The author 
has prefixed to the volume two prefaces, one to the first, the other 
to the third Edition. These are here given. 

The Appendix on Manichzism is the last of four which appear at 
the end of the first volume of the German Edition. The first three 
of these will be found at the end of the first volume of the English 
Edition. 

A. BeBRUCE: 


Glasgow, August, 1897. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 
VOLUME II. OF THE GERMAN WORK. 


Tue first half of the second part of the History of Dogma is here 
given apart and as the second volume, because it is complete in itself, 
and I shall be prevented from completing the work at once by other 
tasks. 

The account contained in the following pages would have been shorter, 
if I could have persuaded myself of the correctness of the opinion, that 
a single, all-determining thought obtained its true development in the 
History of Dogma from the fourth to the eighth century. This opinion 
dominates, apart from a few monographs, all writings on the History of - 
Dogma, and gives a uniform impress to the accounts of Protestants . 
and Catholics. I share it within certain limits; but these very limits, 
which I have endeavoured to define,' have not yet received due 
attention. In the fourth century the formula that was correct, when 
judged by the conception of redemption of the ancient Church, pre- 
vailed; but the Fathers, who finally secured its triumph, did not give it 
the exposition which it originally demanded. In the fifth century, or 
the seventh, on the contrary, a formula that, measured by the same 
standard, was incorrect, prevailed; yet it was associated with an ex- 
position that to some extent compensated for the incorrectness. In both 
cases, however, the imperfections of the conclusion, which are explained 
from. various circumstances, became of the highest importance. For in 
them we find the reason why the phantom Christ did not wholly oust 
the historical; and, in order to overcome them, men turned anew to 
Philosophy, especially to Aristotle. The orthodox Church owes two 
things to the incorrect form in which the Trinitarian and Christological 
Dogma was finally stated: (1) contact with the Gospel, and (2) renewed 
contact with ancient science, ze., scholasticism. 


1 Vide pp. 167 ff. of this volume. 
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The account of these conditions demanded a more minute discussion 
of the process of the History of Dogma, than is usual in the ordinary 
text-books. Dogma developed slowly and amid great obstacles. No 
single step should be overlooked in the description, and, in particular, 
the period between the fourth and fifth Councils is not less important 
than any other. Political relationships, at no point decisive by them- 
selves, yet everywhere required, as well as western influences, careful 
attention. I should have discussed them still more thoroughly, if I had 
not been restrained by considerations of the extent of the book. I have 
included the state of affairs and developments in the West, so far as 
they were related to, and acted upon, those in the East. In the follow- 
ing Book I shall begin with Augustine. The scientific theological ex- 
positions of the Fathers have only been brought under review, where 
they appeared indispensable for the understanding of Dogma. In any 
case I was not afraid of doing too much here. I am convinced that 
a shorter description ought not to be offered to students of Theology, 
unless it were to be a mere guide. The history of Christian Dogma— 
perhaps the most complicated history of development which we can 
completely review—presents the investigator with the greatest difficult- 
ies; and yet it is, along with the study of the New Testament, and in 
the present position of Protestantism, the most important discipline for 
every one who seeks really to study Theology. The theologian who 
leaves the University without being thoroughly familiar with it, is, in 
the most critical questions, helplessly at the mercy of the authorities 
of the day. But the royal way to the understanding of the History of 
Dogma, opened up by F. Chr. Baur, and pursued by Thomasius, does 
not lead to the goal; for by it we become acquainted with the histori- 
cal matter only in the abbreviated form required for the defence of 
the completed Dogma. 

The history of the development of Dogma does not offer the lofty in- 
terest, which attaches to that of its gemes7s. When we return from the 
most complicated and elaborate doctrinal formulas, from the mysticism 
of the Cultus and Christian Neoplatonism, from the worship of saints 
and ceremonial ritual of the seventh and eighth centuries, back to Origen 
and the third century, we are astonished to find that all we have 
mentioned was really in existence at the earlier date. Only it existed 
then amid a mass of different material, and its footing was insecure. 
In many respects the whole historical development of Dogma from the 
fourth century to John of Damascus and Theodore of Studion was 
simply a vast process of reduction, selection, and definition. In the 
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East we are no longer called upon to deal in any quarter with new 
and original matter, but always rather with what is traditional, deriv- 
ative, and, to an increasing extent, superstitious. Yet that to which 
centuries devoted earnest reflection, holding it to be sacred, will 
never lose its importance, as long as there still exists among us a 
remnant of the same conditions which belonged to those times. But 
who could deny that those conditions—in the Church and in learning 
—are still powerful among us? Therefore even the religious formulas 
are still in force which were created in the Byzantine age; nay, they 
are the dogmas xzr é¢£ox4v in all Churches, so that the popular idiom 
is nowise wrong which with the word “dogma” primarily designates 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the divine humanity of Christ. The 
inquirer who follows the development of these dogmas after the fourth 
century, and who, owing to the want of originality and freshness in his 
material, loses pleasure in his work, is ever and again reanimated, 
when he considers that he has to deal with matters which have gained, 
and still exercise, an immense power over the feelings and minds of 
men. And how much it is still possible for us to learn, as free Evan- 
gelical Christians, especially after generations of scholars have dedicated 
to this history the most devoted industry, so that no one can enter into 
their labours without becoming their disciples! 

I know very well that it would be possible to treat the material 
reviewed in this book more universally than I have done. My chief 
purpose was to show how matters arose and were zz their concrete 
| manifestation. But the task of making dogma really intelligible in all its 
aspects within the limits of a History of Dogma, is after all as insoluble 
as any similar problem which isolates a single object from Universal 
History, and requires its investigation in and by itself. This limitation 
I need only recall. But something further has to be said. Dogmas, un- 
doubtedly, admit of a process of refinement, which would bring them 
closer to our understanding and our feeling. But my powers are not 
equal to this lofty task, and even if I possessed the uncommon qualities 
of the psychologist and the religious philosopher, I should have hesitated 
about employing them in this book; for I did not wish to endanger 
the reliability of what I had to present by reflections, which must always 
remain more or less subjective. Thus I have limited myself to a few 
hints; these will only be found where the nature of the material itself 
induced me to seek for the far remote thought underlying the ex- 
pression, 


I have throughout striven in this volume, to give such an account as 
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would demand to be read connectedly; for a work on the history of 
dogma, which is used only for reference, has missed its highest aim. 
I have believed that I could not dispense with the addition of numerous 
notes, but the text of the book is so written that the reader, if he 
prefers it, may disregard them. 


Marburg, 14 June, 1887. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


I HAVE subjected this volume to a thorough revision, and have 
sought to improve and strengthen it in not a few places. May this new 
edition also promote the study of a historical period whose products 
are still held by many among us to be incapable of reform. 


Berlin, 28 May, 1894. ADOLF HARNACK. 
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GIA Pol ia 1, 


THE DECISIVE SUCCESS OF THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION IN THE 
SPHERE OF THE RULE OF FAITH, OR, THE DEFINING OF 
THE NORM OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH DUE 
TO THE ADOPTION OF THE LOGOS CHRISTOLOGY,* 


1. Lntroduction., 


FROM the great work of Irenzus and the anti-gnostic writings 
of Tertullian, it would seem as if the doctrine of the Logos, 
or, the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ as a distinct 
person, was at the end of the second century an undisputed 
tenet of Church orthodoxy, and formed a universally recognised 
portion of the baptismal confession interpreted anti-gnostically, 
z.é., Of the rule of faith.’ But certain as it is that the Logos 
Christology was in the second century not merely the property 
of a few Christian philosophers,* it is, on the other hand, as 
clear that it did not belong to the solid structure of the Catho- 
lic faith. It was not on the same footing as, ¢.g., the doctrines 
of God the Creator, the real body of Christ, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. ‘The great conflicts which, after c. A.D. 170, 


1 See Dorner, Entw.-Gesch. d. Lehre vy. d. Person Christi, 1 Thl. 1845; Lange, 
Gesch. u. Entw. der Systeme der Unitarier vor der nic. Synode, 1831 ; Hagemann, 
Die rémische Kirche und ihr Einfluss auf Disciplin und Dogma in den ersten drei 
Jahrh. 1864, (the most important and most stimulating monograph on the subject); 
and my art. ‘Monarchianismus’ in Herzog’s R.E., 2nd ed., vol. X., pp. 178—213, 
on which the following arguments are based. 


2 See Vol. Il., pp. 20—38 and Iren. I. 10, 1; Tertull. De prescr. 13 ; Adv. Prax. 2. 
In the rule of faith, De virg., vel. 1, there is no statement as to the pre-existence 
of the Son of God. 


3 See Vol. I., p. 192, Note (John’s Gospel, Revelation, K4puy~a Mérpov, Ignatius, 
and esp. Celsus in Orig. Il. 31, etc.) 
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were waged for more than a century zwz¢hzu the Catholic Church 
rather show, that the doctrine only gradually found its way 
into the creed of the Church.* But a higher than merely 
Christological interest attaches to the gradual incorporation of 
the Logos doctrine in the rule of faith. Zhe formula of the 
Logos, as it was almost universally understood, legitimised spe- 
culation, 2.€., Neo-platonic philosophy, within the creed of the 
Church.” When Christ was designated the incarnate Logos of 
God, and when this was set up as His supreme characterisation, 
men were directed to think of the divine in Christ as the 
reason of God realised in the structure of the world and the 
history of mankind, This implied a definite philosophical view 
of God, of creation, and of the world, and the baptismal con- 
fession became a compendium of scientific dogmatics, z.¢., of a 
system of doctrine entwined with the Metaphysics of Plato and 
the Stoics. But at the same time an urgent impulse necessarily 
made itself felt to define the contents and value of the Redeem- 
er’s life and work, not, primarily, from the point of view of 
the proclamation of the Gospel, and the hopes of a future state, 
but from that of the cosmic significance attaching to his 
divine nature concealed in the flesh. Insomuch, however, as 
such a view could only really reach and be intelligible to 
those who had been trained in philosophical speculations, the 
establishing of the Logos Christology within the rule of faith 
was equivalent for the great mass of Christians to the setting up 
of a mystery, which in the first place could only make an im- 
pression through its high-pitched formulas and the glamour of 
the incomprehensible. But as soon as a religion expresses the 


1 The observation that Irenzeus and ‘Tertullian treat it as a fixed portion of the 
rule of faith is very instructive; for it shows that these theologians were ahead of 
the Church of their time. Here we have a point given, at which we can estimate 
the relation of what Irenzeus maintained to be the creed of the Church, to the 
doctrine which was, as a matter of fact, generally held at the time in the Church. 
We may turn this insight to account for the history of the Canon and the constitu- 
tion, where, unfortunately, an estimate of the statements of Irenzus is rendered 
difficult. 


9 


2 By Neo-platonic philosophy we, of course, do not here mean Neo-platonism, 
but the philosophy (in method and also in part, in results), developed before Neo- 
platonism by Philo, Valentinus, Numenius, and others. 
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loftiest contents of its creed in. formulas which must remain 
mysterious and unintelligible to the great mass of its adherents, 
those adherents come under guardians. In other words, the 
multitude must believe in the creed; at the same time they no 
longer derive from it directly the motives of their religious and 
moral life; and they are dependent on the theologians, who, 
as professors of the mysterious, alone understand and are cap- 
able of interpreting and practically applying the creed. The 
necessary consequence of this development was that the mysteri- 
ous creed, being no longer in a position practically to control 
life, was superseded by ¢he authority of the Church, the cultus, 
and prescribed duties, in determining the religious life of the 
laity; while the theologians, or the priests, appeared alone as 
the possessors of an independent faith and knowledge. But as 
soon as the laity were actuated by a desire for religious inde- 
pendence, which produced a reaction, and yet was not power- 
ful enough to correct the conditions out of which this state of 
matters arose, there made its appearance only an expedient of 
a conservative sort, viz., the order of the monks. As this order 
did not tamper with the prevailing system of the Church, the 
Church could tolerate it, and could even use it as a valve, by 
which to provide an outlet for all religious subjectivity, and 
for the energies of a piety that renounced the world. The his- 
tory of the Church shows us, or, at any rate, lets us divine, 
this situation at the transition from the 3rd to the 4th century. 
On the one hand, we see—at least in the East—that the 
Christian faith had becbme a theology, which was regarded, to 
all intents without question, as the revealed faith, and only 
capable of being represented and expounded by “teachers”. 
On the other hand, we find a lay Christendom tied to the priest, 
the cultus, the sacraments, and a ceremonial penitence, and 
revering the creed as a mystery. Between these arose with 
elemental force the order of the monks, which—apart from a 
few phenomena—did not attack the ecclesiastical system, and 
which could not be suppressed by priests and theologians, be- 
cause it strove to realise on earth the object to which they 
themselves had’ subordinated the whole of theology, because it, 
as it were, sought to soar on wings to the same height, to 
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which the steps of the long ladders constructed by theology 
were meant to conduct. ' 

Now the incorporation in the creed of philosophic (Platonic) 
speculation, z.¢., the Hellenising of the traditional doctrines, was 
not the only condition, but it was certainly one of the most 
important of the conditions, that led to the rise of this three- 
fold Christendom of clergy, laity, and monks, in the Church. 
That the Catholic Church was capable of accommodating these 
three orders in its midst is a proof of its power. That the 
combination forms up to the present day the signature of Catho- 
lic Churches is evidence, moreover, of the practical value attached 
by the Church to this unified differentiation. It, in fact, could 
not but best correspond to the different wants of men united 
to form a universal Church. So far as it was a consequence of 
the general conditions under which the Church existed in the 
third century, we must here leave its origin untouched,’ but 
so far as it was due to the reception of philosophical specula- 
tion into the Church, its prior history must be presented. Yet 
it may not be superfluous to begin by noticing expressly, that 
the confidence with which first the Apologists identified the 
Logos of the philosophers and the Christ of faith, and the zeal 
with which the anti-gnostic Fathers then incorporated the Logos- 
Christ in the creed of believers, are also to be explained from 
a Christian interest. In their scientific conception of the world 
the Logos had a fixed place, and was held to be the ‘alter 
ego” of God, though at the same time he was also regarded 
as the representative of the Reason that operated in the Cosmos. 
Their conception of Christ as the appearance of the Logos in 
a personal form only proves that they sought to make the 
highest possible assertion concerning him, to justify worship being 
rendered him, and to demonstrate the absolute and unique 
nature of the contents of the Christian religion. The Christian 
religion was only in a position to gain the cultured, to conquer 
Gnosticism, and to thrust aside Polytheism in the Roman em- 
pire, because it had concluded an alliance with that intellectual 
potentate which already swayed the minds and hearts of the 

1 See my lecture on Monachism, 3rd ed. 1886. 

2 Yet see Vol. Il, pp. 122—127. 
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best men, the philosophic-religious ethics of the age. This 
alliance found expression in the formula: Christ zs word and 
law (Xpicrdg Acyog xxi ydz0c). The philosophic Christology arose, 
so to speak, at the circumference of the Church, and thence 
moved gradually to the centre of the Christian faith. The same 
is true of theology generally; its most concise description is 
philosophic Christology. A complete fusion of the old faith and 
theology, one that tranquillised the minds of the devout, was 
not consummated till the fourth, strictly speaking, indeed, till 
the fifth century (Cyril of Alexandria). Valentinus, Origen, the 
Cappadocians mark the stages of the process. Valentinus was 
very speedily ejected as a heretic. Origen, in spite of the 
immense influence which he exerted, was in the end unable 
to retain his footing in the Church. The Cappadocians almost 
perfected the complete fusion of the traditional faith of the 
Church conceived as mystery and philosophy, by removing 
Origen’s distinction between those who knew and those who 
believed (Gnostics and Pistics); meanwhile they retained ‘much 
that was comparatively free and looked on with suspicion by 
the traditionalists. -Cyril’s theology first marked the complete 
agreement between faith and philosophy, authority and specula- 
tion, an agreement which finally, in the sixth century, sup- 
pressed every independent theology. But from the end of the 
second century up to the closing years of the third, the fund- 
amental principle of philosophic theology had naturalised itself, 
in the very faith of thé Church. This process in which, on 
the one hand, certain results of speculative theology became 
legitimised within the Church as revelations and mysteries, and 
on the other—as a sort of antidote—the freedom of theology 
was limited, is to be described in what follows. 

It has been shown above (Vol. I., p. 190 ff.) that about 
the middle of the second century there existed side by side in 
the Churches chiefly two conceptions of the person of Christ. 
In the Adoptian view Jesus was regarded as the man in whom 
divinity or the spirit of God dwelt, and who was finally exalted 
to godlike honour. In the Pxeumatic conception, Jesus was 
looked upon as a heavenly spirit who assumed an earthly body. 
The latter was adopted in their speculations by the Apologists. 
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The fixing of the apostolic tradition, which took place in 
opposition to the Gnostics, as also to the so-called Montanists, 
in the course of the second half of the second century, did not 
yet decide in favour of either view.’ The Holy Scriptures 
could be appealed to in support of both. But those had decidedly 
the best of it, in the circumstances of the time, who recognised 
the incarnation of a special divine nature in Christ; and as 
certainly were the others in the right, in view of the Synoptic 
gospels, who saw in Jesus the man chosen to be his Son by 
God, and possessed of the Spirit. The former conception corre- 
sponded to the interpretation of the O. T. theophanies which 
had been accepted by the Alexandrians, and had proved so 
convincing in apologetic arguments;°* it could be supported by 
the testimony of a series of Apostolic writings, whose authority 
was absolute;* it protected the O. T. against Gnostic criticism. 
It, further, reduced the highest conception of the value of Christi- 
anity to a brief and convincing formula: ‘God became man in 
order that men might become gods;’ and, finally,—which was 
not least—it could be brought, with little trouble, into line with 


1 The points, which, as regards Christ, belonged in the second half of the second 
century to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, are given in the clauses of the Roman baptismal 
confession to which dayd@¢ is added, in the precise elaboration of the idea of 
creation, in the ei¢ placed alongside Xpsordg “Iycotc, and in the identification of the 
Catholic institution of the Church with the Holy Church. 


2 The Christian doctrine of the Son of God could be most easily rendered acceptable 
to cultured heathens by means of the Logos doctrine; see the memorable confession 
of Celsus placed by him in the lips of his “Jew” (II. 31): o¢ evye 6 Adyos toriy 
Uuiv vids rod Osot, nal Huets emaivotuev; see also the preceding: cog¢/Covra: of 
Xpioriavor ev TH A€yerv Tov vidv TOU Oeot iver avrordyoy. 


3 The conviction of the harmony of the Apostles, or, of all Apostolic writings, 
could not but result in the Christology of the Synoptics and the Acts being inter- 
preted in the light of John and Paul, or more accurately, in that of the philosophic 
Christology held to be attested by John and Paul. It has been up to the present 
day the usual fate of the Synoptics, and with them of the sayings of Jesus, to be 
understood, on account of their place in the Canon, in accordance with the caprices 
of the dogmatics prevalent at the time, Pauline and Johannine theology having 
assigned to it the role of mediator. The “lower” had to be explained by the 
“higher” (see even Clemens Alex. with his criticism of the “pneumatic”, the spiritual, 
Fourth Gospel, as compared with the first three). In older times men transformed 
the sense right off; nowadays they speak of s/eps which lead to the higher teaching, 
and they dress the old illusion with a new sczen/ific mantle, 
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the cosmological and theological tenets which had been borrowed 
from the religious philosophy of the age to serve as a found- 
ation for a rational Christian theology. The adoption of the 
belief in the divine Logos to explain the genesis and history 
of the world at once decided the means by which also the 
divine dignity and sonship of the Redeemer were alone to be 
defined.’ In this procedure the theologians themselves had no 
danger to fear to their monotheism, even if they made the 
Logos more than a product of the creative will of God. Neither 
Justin, Tatian, nor any of the Apologists or Fathers show the 
slightest anxiety on this point. For the infinite substance, rest- 
ing behind the world,—and as such the deity was conceived—- 
could display and unfold itself in different subjects. It could 
impart its own inexhaustible being to a variety of bearers, 
without thereby being emptied, or its unity being dissolved 
(wovapria xar’ oixovowiav, as the technical expression has it). ? 
But, lastly, the theologians had no reason to fear for the “deity ’ 
of the Christ in whom the incarnation of that Logos was to be 
viewed, For the conception of the Logos was capable of the 
most manifold contents, and its dexterous treatment could be 
already supported by the most instructive precedents. This con- 
ception could be adapted to every change and accentuation of 
the religious interest, every deepening of speculation, as 


1 But the substitution of the Logos for the, otherwise undefined, spiritual being 
(xvetza) in Christ presented anothes very great advantage. It brought to an end, 
though not at once (see Clemens Alex.), the speculations which reckoned the heavenly 
personality of Christ in some way or other in the number of the higher angels 
or conceived it as one “om among many. Through the definition of this “ Spiritual 
Being” as Logos his transcendent and unique dignity was firmly outlined and 
assured. For the Logos was universally accepted as the Pris logically and tempor- 
ally, and the causa not only of the world, but also of all powers, ideas, xons, 
and angels. He, therefore, did not belong—at least in every respect—to their order. 


2 Augustine first wrought to end this questionable monotheism, and endeavoured 
to treat seriously the monotheism of the living God. But his efforts only produced 
an impression in the West, and even there the attempt was weakened from the start 
by a faulty respect for the prevalent Christology, and was forced to entangle itself 
in absurd formulas. In the East the accommodating Substance-Monotheism of 
philosophy remained with its permission of a plurality of divine persons; and this 
doctrine was taught with such naivety and simplicity, that the Cappadocians, e.¢., 
proclaimed the Christian conception of God to be the just mean between the 
polytheism of the heathens and the monotheism of the Jews, 
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well as to all the needs of the Cultus, nay, even to new results 
of Biblical exegesis, It revealed itself gradually to be a vari- 
able quantity of the most accommodating kind, capable of being 
at once determined by any new factor received into the theolog- 
ical ferment, It even admitted contents which stood in the most 
abrupt contradiction to the processes of thought out of which 
the conception itself had sprung, z.¢., contents which almost 
completely concealed the cosmological genesis of the conception. 
But it was long before this point was reached. And as long 
as it was not, as long as the Logos was still employed as the 
formula under which was comprehended either the original idea 
of the world, or the rational law of the world, many did not 
entirely cease to mistrust the fitness of the conception to establish 
the divinity of Christ. For those, finally, could not but seek 
to perceive the full deity in the Redeemer, who reckoned on 
a deification of man. Athanasius first made this possible to 
them by his explanation of the Logos, but he at the same time 
began to empty the conception of its original cosmological con- 
tents. And the history of Christology from Athanasius to 
Augustine is the history of the displacing of the Logos con- 
ception by the other, destitute of all cosmical contents, of the 
Son,—the history of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute trinity for the economic and relative. The complete 
divinity of the Son was thereby secured, but in the form of a 
complicated and artificial speculation, which neither could be 
maintained without reservation before the tribunal of the science 
of the day, nor could claim the support of an ancient tradition. 
But the first formulated opposition to the Logos Christology . 
did not spring from anxiety for the complete divinity of Christ, 
or even from solicitude for monotheism; it was rather called 
forth by interest in the evangelical, the Synoptic, idea of Christ, 
With this was combined the attack on the use of Platonic 
philosophy in Christian doctrine. The first public and literary 
opponents of the Christian Logos-speculations, therefore, did not 
escape the reproach of depreciating, if not of destroying, the 
dignity of the Redeemer. It was only in the subsequent period, 
in a second phase of the controversy, that these opponents of 
the Logos Christology were able to fling back the reproach at 
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its defenders. With the Monarchians the frst Mbject of interest 
was the man Jesus; then came monotheism and the divine 
dignity of Christ. From this point, however, the whole theo- 
logical interpretation of the two first articles of the rule of faith, 
was again gradually involved in controversy. In so far as they 
were understood to refute a crude docetism and the severance 
of Jesus and Christ they were confirmed. But did not the doc- 
trine of a heavenly zon, rendered incarnate in the Redeemer, 
contain another remnant of the old Gnostic leaven? Did not 
the sending forth of the Logos (xpoGoay rod Adyou) to create 
the world recall the emanation of the zons? Was not ditheism 
set up, if two divine beings were to be worshipped? Not only 
were the uncultured Christian laity driven to such criticisms,— 
for what did they understand by the “economic mode of the 
existence of God’’?—but also all those theologians who refused 
to give any place to Platonic philosophy in Christian dogmatics, 
A conflict began which lasted for more than a century, in 
certain branches of it for almost two centuries. Who opened 
it, or first assumed the aggressive, we know not. The contest 
engages our deepest interest in different respects, and can be 
described from different points of view. We cannot regard it, 
indeed, directly as a fight waged by theology against a still 
enthusiastic conception of religion; for the literary opponents 
of the Logos Christology were no longer enthusiasts, but, rather, 
from the very beginning thei declared enemies. Nor was it 
directly a war of the theologians against the laity, for it 
was not laymen, but only theologians who had adopted the 
creed of the laity, who opposed their brethren.’ We must 


1 The Alogi opposed the Montanists and all prophecy; conversely the western 
representatives of the Logos Christology, Irenzus, Tertullian and Hippolytus were 
Chiliasts. But this feature makes no change in the fact that the incorporation of 
the Logos Christology and the fading away of eschatological apocalyptic hopes 
went hand in hand. Theologians were able to combine inconsistent beliefs for a 
time; but for the great mass of the laity in the East the mystery of the person of 
Christ took the place of the Christ who was to have set up his visible Kingdom 
of glory upon earth. See especially the refutation of the Chiliasts by Origen 
(wep? &py. Il. 11) and Dionysius Alex. (Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 25). The continued 
embodiment in new visions of those eschatological hopes and apocalyptic fancies 
by the monks and laymen of later times, proved that the latter could not make 
the received mystery of dogma fruitful for their practical religion. 
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describe it as the strenuous effort of Stoic Platonism to obtain 
supremacy in the theology of the Church; the victory of Plato 
over Zeno and Aristotle in Christian science; the history of 
the displacement of the historical by the pre-existent Christ, of 
the Christ of reality by the Christ of thought, in dogmatics ; 
finally, as the victorious attempt to substitute the mystery of 
the person of Christ for the person Himself, and, by means of 
a theological formula unintelligible to them, to put the laity with 
their Christian faith under guardians—a state desired and indeed 
required by them to an increasing extent. When the Logos 
Christology obtained a complete victory, the traditional view of 
the Supreme deity as one person, and, along with this, every 
thought of the real and complete human personality of the 
Redeemer was in fact condemned as being intolerable in the 
Church. Its place was taken by ‘the nature” [of Christ], 
which without “the person” is simply a cipher. The defeated 
party had right on its side, but had not succeeded in making 
its Christology agree with its conception of the object and 
result of the Christian religion, This was the very reason of 
its defeat. A religion which promised its adherents that their 
nature would be rendered divine, could only be satisfied by a 
redeemer who in his own person had deified human nature. If, 
after the gradual fading away of eschatological hopes, the above 
prospect was held valid, then those were right who worked 
out this view of the Redeemer. 

In accordance with an expression coined by Tertullian, we 
understand by Monarchians the representatives of strict, not 
economic, monothzism in the ancient Church. In other words, 
they were theologians who held firmly by the dignity of Jesus 
as Redeemer, but at the same time would not give up the 
personal, the numerical, unity of God; and who therefore 
opposed the speculations which had led to the adoption of the 
duality or trinity of the godhead.' In order rightly to under- 


1 This definition is, in truth, too narrow; for at least a scction, if not all, of 
the so-called Dynamistic Monarchians recognised, besides God, the Spirit as eternal 
Son of God, and accordingly assumed two Hypostases. But they did not see in 
Jesus an incarnation of this Holy Spirit, and they were therefore monarchian in 
their doctrine of Christ, Besides, so far as I know, the name of Monarchians was 
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stand their position in the history of the genesis of the dogma- 
tics of the Church, it is decisive, as will have been already 
clear from the above, that they only came to the front, 
after the anti-gnostic understanding of the baptismal confession 
had been substantially assured in the Church. It results from 
this that they are, generally speaking, to be criticised as men 
who appeared on the soil of Catholicism, and that therefore, 
apart from the points clearly in dispute, we must suppose agree- 
ment between them and their opponents. It is not superfluous 
to recall this expressly. The confusion to which the failure to 
note this presupposition has led and still continually leads may 
be seen, e.g., in the relative section in Dorner’s History of the 
development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, or in 


not applied in the ancient Church to these, but only to the theologians who taught 
that there was in Christ an incarnation of God the Father Himself. It was not 
extended to the earlier Dynamistic Monarchians, because, so far as we know, the 
question whether God consisted of one or more persons did not enter into the 
dispute with them. In a wider sense, the Monarchians could be taken also to 
include the Arians, and all those theologians, who, while they recognised the personal 
independence of a divine nature in Christ, yet held this nature to have been one 
created by God; in any case, the Arians were undoubtedly connected with Paul of 
Samosata through Lucian. However, it is not advisable to extend the conception 
so widely; for, firstly, we would thus get too far away from the old classification, and, 
secondly, it is not to be overlooked that, even in the case of the most thorough- 
going Arians, their Christology reacted on their doctrine of God, and their strict 
Monotheism was to some extent modified. Hence, both on Historical and logical 
grounds, it is best for our purpose to undelstand by Monarchians those theologians 
exclusively who perceived in Jesus either a man filled, in a unique way, with the 
Spirit, or an incarnation of God the Father; with the reservation, that the former 
in certain of their groups regarded the Holy Spirit as a divine Hypostasis, and were 
accordingly no longer really Monarchians in the strict sense of the term. For the 
rest, the expression “Monarchians” is in so far inappropriate as their opponents 
would also have certainly maintained the “monarchia” of God. See Tertulli., Adv. 
Prax. 3 f.; Epiphan. H. 62, 3: ob woaubelay cioyyodeda, ZAAM Lovapy fav uypUTrojer. 
They would even have cast back at the Monarchians the reproach that they were destroy- 
ing the monarchy. ““‘H povapyia rot Oeov ” was in the second century a standing 
title in the polemics of the theologians against polytheists and Gnostics—see the 
passages collected from Justin, Tatian, Irenzeus etc. by Coustant in his Ep, Dionysii 
ady. Sabell. (Routh, Reliq. Sacra III, p. 385 f.). Tertullian has therefore by no 
means used the term ‘“Monarchians” as if he were thus directly branding his 
opponents as heretical; he rather names them by their favourite catch-word in a 
spirit of irony (Adv. Prax 10; “vanissimi Monarchiani”). The name was therefore 
not really synonymous with a form of heresy in the ancient Church, even if here 
and there it was applied to the opponents of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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Krawutzcky’s study on the origin of the Didache.’ The so- 
called Dynamistic Monarchians have had especially to suffer 
from this criticism, their teaching being comfortably disposed 
of as ‘“Ebionitic’”. However, imperative as it certainly is, in 
general, to describe the history of Monarchianism without refer- 
ence to the ancient pre-Catholic controversies, and only to bring 
in the history of Montanism with great caution, still many facts 
observed in reference to the earliest bodies of Monarchians that 
come clearly before us, seem to prove that they bore features 
which must be characterised as pre-Catholic, but not un-Catholic. 
This is especially true of their attitude to certain books of the 
New Testament. Undoubtedly we have reason even here to 
complain of the scantiness and uncertainty of our historical 
material. The Church historians have attempted to bury or 
distort the true history of Monarchianism to as great an extent 
as they passed over and obscured that of the so-called Monta- 
nism. At a very early date, if not. in the first stages of the 
controversy, they read Ebionitism and Gnosticism into the theses 
of their opponents; they attempted to discredit their theological 
works as products of a specific secularisation, or as travesties, 
of Christianity, and they sought to portray the Monarchians 
themselves as renegades who had abandoned the rule of faith 
and the Canon. By this kind of polemics they have made it 
difficult for after ages to decide, among other things, whether 
certain peculiarities of Monarchian bodies in dealing with the 
Canon of the N. T. writings spring from a period when there 
was as yet no N. T. Canon in the strict Catholic sense, or 
whether these characteristics are to be regarded as deviations 
from an already settled authority, and therefore innovations. 
Meanwhile, looking to the Catholicity of the whole character 
of Monarchian movements, and, further, to the fact that no 
opposition is recorded as having been made by them to the 
N. T. Canon after its essential contents and authority appear 
to have been established; considering, finally, that the Monta- 
nists, and even the Marcionites and Gnostics, were very early 
charged with attempts on the Catholic Canon, we need no longer 


1 See Theol, Quartalschr. 1884, p. 547 ff. Krawutzcky holds the Didache to be 
at once Ebionitic and Theodotian, 
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doubt that the Monarchian deviations point exclusively to a time 
when no such Canon existed; and that other “heresies”, to be 
met with in the older groups, are to be criticised on the under- 
standing that the Church was becoming, but not yet become, 
Catholic. * 

The history of Monarchianism is no clearer than its rise in 
the form of particular theological tendencies. Here also we have 
before us, at the present day, only scanty fragments. We cannot 
always trace completely even the settled distinction between 
Dynamistic—better, Adoptian—and Modalistic Monarchianism ; ? 
between the theory that made the power or Spirit of God dwell 
in the man Jesus, and the view that sees in Him the incarnation 
of the deity Himself. * 

Certainly the common element, so far as there was one, of 
the Monarchian movements, lay in the form of the conception 
of God, the distinguishing feature, in the idea of revelation. 
But all the phenomena under this head cannot be classified 
with certainty, apart from the fact that the most numerous and 
important ‘“‘systems” exist in a very shaky tradition. A really 
reliable division of the Monarchianism that in all its forms 
rejected the idea of a physical fatherhood of God, and only 
saw the Son of God in the Azstorical Jesus, is impossible on 
the strength of the authorities up till now known to us. 
Apart from a fragment or two.we only possess accounts by 
opponents. The chronology, again, causes a special difficulty. 
Much labour has been spent upon it since the discovery of the 
Philosophumena; but most of the details have remained very 
uncertain. The dates of the Alogi, Artemas, Praxeas, Sabel- 
lius, the Antiochian Synods against Paul of Samosata, etc., have 
not yet been firmly settled. The concise remarks on the sub- 
ject in what follows rest on independent labours. Finally, we 


1 Tt is very remarkable that Irenzus has given us no hint in his great work 
of a Monarchian controversy in the Church. 


2 It was pointed out above, (Vol. IL, p. 193) and will be argued more fully 
later on, that the different Christologies could pass into one another. 
3 We have already noticed, Vol. I., p. 195, that we can only speak of a naive 


Modalism in the earlier periods; Modalism first appeared as an exclusive doctrine 
at the close of the second century; see under, 
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are badly informed even as to the geographical range of the 
controversies. We may, however, suppose, with great probability, 
that at one time or other a conflict took place in all centres of 
Christianity in the Empire. But a connected history cannot be given. 


2. The Secession of Dynamistic Monarchiantsm or 
Adoptianism. 


(a). The so-called Alogi in Asia Minor. ' 


Epiphanius? and Philastrius (H. 60) know, from the Syntagma 
of Hippolytus, of a party to which the latter had given the 
nickname of “Alogi”. Hippolytus had recorded that its mem- 
bers rejected the Gospel and the Apocalypse of John, * attri- 
buting these books to Cerinthus, and had not recognised the 
Logos of God to whom the Holy Spirit had borne witness in 
the Gospel. Hippolytus, the most prolific of the opponents of 
the heretics, wrote, besides his Syntagma, a special work against 
these men in defence of the Johannine writings; * and he per- 


1 Merkel, Aufklarung der Streitigkeiten der Aloger, 1782; Heinichen, De Alogis, 
1829; Olshausen, Echtheit der vier Kanonischen Evangelien, p. 241 f.; Schwegler, 
Montanismus, p. 265 ff. etc.; Volkmar, Hippolytus, p. 112 f.; Déllinger, Hippolytus 
u. Kallistus, p. 229 f.; Lipsius, Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, p. 23 f., 233 f.; 
Harnack in d. Ztschr. f. d. histor. Theol. 1874, p. 166 f.; Lipsius, Quellen der 
ailtesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 93 f., 214 f.; Zahn in d. Ztschr. fiir die histor, Theol., 
1875, p. 72 f.; Caspari, Quellen IIL, p. 377 f., 398 f., Soyres, Montanism, p. 49 f.; 
Bonwetsch, Montanismus vv. 1l.; Iwanzov-Platonov, Hiresien und Schismen der 
drei ersten Jahr. 1, p. 233 f.; Zahn, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanons L,, p. 220 ff.; Harnack, 
das N. T. um d. J. 200, p. 38 ff.; Jiilicher, Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1889, No. 7; Salmon 
i. Hermathena, 1892, p. 161 ff. 


2 Her. 51; after him Augustine H. 30, Proedest. H. 30 etc. The statement of 
the Preedest. that a Bishop named Philo refuted the Alogi is worthless. Whether 
the choice of the name was due to the Alexandrian Jew is unknown. 

‘8 Nothing is reported as to the Letters. Epiphanius is perhaps right in represent- 
ing that they were also rejected (lc. ch. 34); but perhaps they were not involved 
in the discussion, 


4 See the list of writings on the statue of Hippolytus: urep rov xara seocev[ vy] yy 
svayyerov xa amoxcrvpews; and Ebed Jesu, catal. 7 (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
Ill. 1, 15): “Apologia pro apocalypsi et evangelio Johannis apostoli et evange- 
liste.” Besides this Hippolytus wrote: “Capita adversus Caium,” a Roman sym- 
pathiser with the Alogi, Of this writing a few fragments have been preserved 
(Gwynn, Hermathena VI., p. 397 f.; Harnack, Texte und Unters. VI. 3, p. 121 ff; 
Zalin, Gesch, des N. T, Kanons, IL, p. 973 ff. 
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haps also attacked them in another work aimed at all Monarchi- 
ans." The character of the party can still be defined, in its 


main features, from the passages taken by Epiphanius from 
these writings, due regard being given to Irenzeus III. 11, oO: 
The Christological problem seems not to have occupied a fore- 
most place in the discussion, but rather, the elimination of all 
docetic leaven, and the attitude to prophecy. The non-descript, 
the Alogi, were a party of the radical, anti-montanist, Opposi- 
tion in Asia Minor, existing within the Church—so radical that 
they refused to recognise the Montanist communities as Christian. 
They wished to have all prophecy kept out of the Church; in 
this sense they were decided contemners of the Spirit (Iren. l.c.; 
Epiph. 51, ch. 35). This attitude led them to an historical 
criticism of the two Johannine books, the one of which con- 
tained Christ’s announcement of the Paraclete, a passage which 
Montanus had made the most of for his own ends, while the 
other imparted prophetic revelations. They came to the con- 
clusion, on internal grounds, that these books could not be 
genuine, that they were composed “in the name of John” 
(sig dvopa "Iwéwouv ch. 3, 18), and that by Cerinthus 
(ch. 3, 4,); the books ought not therefore to be received in the 


1 It is certain that Epiphanius, besides the relative section of the Syntagma, also 
copied at least a second writing against the “Alogi”, and it is probable that this 
likewise came from Hippolytus. The date of its composition can still be pretty 
accurately determined from Epiphan. H. 31, ch. 33. It was written about A.D. 234; 
for Epiphanius’ authority closes the period of the Apostles 93 years after the 
Ascension, and remarks that since that date 112 years had elapsed. Lipsius has 
obtained another result, but only by an emendation of the text which is unnecessary 
(see Quellen der dltesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 109 f.). Hippolytus treats his un- 
named opponents as contemporaries; but a closer examination shows that he only 
knew them from their writings—of which there were several (see ch. 33), and there- 
fore knew nothing by personal observation of the conditions under which they 
appeared.’ A certain criterion of the age of these writings, and therefore of the 

.party itself, is given by the fact that, at the time when the latter flourished, the 
only Church at Thyatira was, from their own testimony, Montanist, while the 
above-mentioned authority was already able to tell of a rising catholic Church, and 
of other Christian communities in that place. A Christian of Thyatira, by name 
Papylus, appears in the Martyrium Carpi et Papyli (see Harnack, Texte u. Unters. 
Ill. 3, 4). The date when this movement in Asia Minor flourished can be dis- 
covered more definitely, however, by a combination, proved by Zahn to be justified, 
of the statements of Hippolytus and Irenzeus III. 11. 9. According to this, the 
party existed in Asia Minor, A.D, 170—180. 
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Church (ch. 3: odx ia aira Qaow elvar év éxnayoiz). The 
Gospel was charged with containing what was untrue; it contra- 
dicted the other Gospels,’ and gave a quite different and, in- 
deed, a notoriously false order of events; it was devoid of any 
sort of arrangement; it omitted important facts and inserted 
new ones which were inconsistent with the Synoptic Gospels; 
and it was docetic.? Against the Apocalypse it was alleged, 
above all, that its contents were often unintelligible, nay, ab- 
surd and untrue (ch. 32—34). They ridiculed the seven angels’ 
and seven trumpets, and the four angels by the Euphrates; 
and on Rev. II. 18, they supposed that there was no Christian 
community in Thyatira at the time, and that accordingly the 
Epistle was fictitious. Moreover, the objections to the Gospel 
must also have included the charge (ch. 18) that it favoured 
Docetism, seeing that it passed at once from the incarnation 
of the Logos to the work of the ministry of Christ. In this 
connection they attacked the expression ‘‘Logos” for the Son 
of God;? indeed, they scented Gnosticism in it, contrasted 
John I. with the beginning of Mark’s Gospel,* and arrived at 
the result, that writings whose contents were partly docetic, 
partly sensuously Jewish and unworthy of God, must have been 
composed by Cerinthus, the gnosticising Judaist. In view of this 
fact it is extremely surprising to notice how mildly the party 
was criticised and treated by Ireneus as well as by Hippolytus. 
The former distinguishes them sharply from the declared 
heretics. He places them on a line with the Schismatics, who 
gave up communion with the Church on account of the hypo- 


1 Epiph. LL, ch. 4: ddoxovor Gre ob cuuduvel rk RiRAle To “Iwévvov rote Aot- 
moig a&mocréaAac, ch. 18: To evayyéArov TO Eig Bvoae "lwévvov Wevderar... Agyouce 
TO Kare “lwdévvyy EURYYEMOV, EWEN Ky TH aUTe Tog dmorrdAac py, adiZheroyv 
Elva. 

? Epiphanius has preserved for us in part the criticism of the Alogi on John 
I. II., and on the Johannine chronology (ch. 3, 4, 15, 18, 22, 26, 28, 29). In their 
conception the Gospel of John precluded the human birth and development of Jesus. 

3 Epiph. LI, 3, 28: tov Adyov rot @eov kwoPdaaovras rov dik *lwdvvyy “ypux- 
Gevrz. 


* Epiph. LI, ch. 6: agyouow: "Id0d devrepov ebayyeauv wep? Xpiorov cupeivoy 


nai ovdauod kvwbev Akyov Tyy yévvyow aAAL, uci, "Ev rH *lopdadvy xarqage ro 
mvevi.x em auTov Kai hwy ObTos Esti 6 uldo 6 dyamyréc, ED bv yuddxnyox. 
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crites to be found in it. He approves of their decided opposition 
to all pseudo-prophetic nonsense, and he only complains that 
in their zeal-against the bad they had also fought against the 
good, and had sought to eject all prophecy. In short, he feels 
that between them and the Montanists, whom likewise he did 
not look on as heretics,’ he held the middle position maintained 
by the Church. And so with Hippolytus. The latter, apart 
from features which he could not but blame, confirms the con- 
formity to the Church, claimed by the party itself (ch. 3), and 
conspicuous in their insistence on the harmony of the Scriptures 
(cuuDavix tev BiPadyv).* He nowhere sets them on a line with 
Cerinthus, Ebion, etc., and he has undoubtedly treated even 
their Christological views, on which Irenzeus -had communicated 
no information, more mildly, because he found so much in them 
of an anti-docetic, anti-montanistic nature, with which he could 
agree. But what was their teaching as to Christ? If Lipsius * 
were correct in his opinion that the Alogi only saw in Jesus 
a man naturally procreated, that they only pretended to hold 
by the current doctrine, then the attitude to them of Irenzus 
and Hippolytus would be incomprehensible. But our authority 
gives no support to such a view. It rather shows plainly that 
the Alogi recognised the first three Gospels, and consequently 
the miraculous birth from the Holy Ghost and the virgin. They 
placed, however, the chief emphasis on the human life of Jesus, 
on his birth, baptism, and temptation as told by the Synoptics, 
and for this very reason rejected the formula of the Logos, as 
well as the “birth from above”, z.¢., the eternal generation of 
Christ. The equipment of Christ at his baptism was to them, 
in view of Mark, ch. I., of crucial importance (see p. 16, Note 4) 
and thus they would assume, without themselves making use 
of the phrase “a mere man” (WiAdg &vbowros), an advancement 


1 This milder criticism—and neither Montanists nor Alogi stand in Irenzus’ 
catalogue of heretics—naturally did not prevent the view that those “unhappy 
people” had got into an extremely bad position by their opposition to the prophetic 
activity of the Spirit in the Church, and had fallen into the unforgivable sin against 


the Holy Ghost. 


. ~- 2 af c ~~ ta 
2 In Epiph. LIL, ch. 4: doxotos nai aorol r& lou nuiy mirrever, 


3 Quellen, p. 102 f., 112. 
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(xpoxory) of the Christ, ordained at his baptism to be Son 
of God.’ 


The earliest opponents known to us of the Logos Christ- 
ology were men whose adherence to the position of the 
Church in Asia Minor was strongly marked. This attitude of 
theirs was exhibited in a decided antagonism both to the Gnosti- 
cism, say, of Cerinthus, and to “Kataphrygian” prophecy. In 
their hostility to the latter they anticipated the development of 
the Church by about a generation; while rejecting all prophecy 
and “gifts of the Spirit” (ch. 35), they, in doing so, gave the 
clearest revelation of their Catholic character. Since they did 
not believe in an age of the Paraclete, nor entertain material- 
istic hopes about the future state, they could not reconcile 
themselves to the Johannine writings; and their attachment to 
the conception of Christ in the Synoptics led them to reject 
the Gospel of the Logos. An explicitly Church party could 
not have ventured to promulgate such views, if they had been 
confronted by a Canon already closed, and giving a fixed place 
to these Johannine books. The uncompromising criticism, both 
internal and external—as in the hypothesis of the Cerinthian 
authorship—to which these were subjected, proves that, when 
the party arose, no Catholic Canon existed as yet in Asia Minor, 
and that, accordingly, the movement was almost as ancient as 
that of the Montanists, which it followed very closely. ? On this 


1 It is not quite certain whether we may appeal to the words in Epiph. LL, 
ch, 18 (20): vouiGovres ard Mapiac ual detpo Xpiordv avrov xarciobas xa vidv @cod, 
nal sivas jeev mpérepov Wirdv kvbpwrov, nar&z mpoxomyy OF EiAydevas THv TOU Oecd 
m poryyopiay. 


2 As regards the problem of the origin and gradual reception of the Johannine 
writings, and especially of the Gospel, their use by Montanus, and their abrupt rejection 
by the Alogi, are of the greatest significance, especially when we bear in mind the 
Churchly character of the latter. The rise of such an opposition in the very region in 
which the Gospel undoubtedly first came to light; the application to the fourth ofa 
standard derived from the Synoptic Gospels; the denial without scruple, of its apostolic 
origin; are facts which it seems to me have, at the present day, not been duly 
appreciated. We must not weaken their force by an appeal to the dogmatic character 
of the criticism practised by the Alogi; the attestation of the Gospel cannot 
have been convincing, if such a criticism was ventured on in the Church. But 
the Alogi distinctly denied to John and ascribed to Cerinthus the Apocalypse as 
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understanding, the party had a legitimate place within the devel- 
oping Catholic Church, and only so can we explain the criti- 
cism which their writings encountered in the period immediately 
succeeding. Meanwhile, the first express opposition with which 
we are acquainted to the Logos Christology was raised within 
the Church, by a party which, yet, must be conceived by us 
to have been in many respects specifically secularised. For the 
radical opposition to Montanism, and the open, and at the same 
time jesting, criticism on the Apocalypse,’ can only be so re- 
garded. Yet the preference of the Logos Christology to others 
is itself indeed, as Celsus teaches, a symptom of secularisation 
and innovation in the creed. The Alogi attacked it on this 
ground when they took it as promoting Gnosticism (Docetism). 
But they also tried to refute the Logos Doctrine and the Logos 
Gospel on historical grounds, by a reference to the Synoptic 
Gospels. The representatives of this movement were, as far as 
we know, the first to undertake within the Church a historical 
criticism, worthy of the name, of the Christian Scriptures and 
the Church tradition. They first confronted John’s Gospel with 
the Synoptics, and found numerous contradictions; Epiphanius,— 
and probably, before him, Hippolytus,—called them, therefore, 
word-hunters (AcSidypotvres H. 51, ch. 34). They and their oppo- 
nents could retort on each other the charge of introducing 
innovations; but we cannot mistake the fact that the larger 
proportion of innovations is to be looked for on the side of 
the Alogi. How long the latter held their ground; how, when, 
and by whom they were expelied from the Church in Asia 
Minor, we do not know. 


well as the Gospel. Of Cerinthus we know far too little to be justified in sharing 
in the holy horror of the Church Fathers. But even if the above hypothesis is 
false, and it is in fact very probable that it is, yet the very fact that it could be 
set up by Churchmen is instructive enough; for it shows us, what we do not know 
from any other source, that the Johannine writings met with, and had to overcome, 
opposition in their birth-place. 


1 The Roman Caius took over this criticism from them, as is shown by Hip- 
polytus’ Cap. ady. Caium. But, like Theodotus, to be mentioned presently, he 
rejected the view of the Alogi as regards John’s Gospel. 
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(b). The Roman Adoptians.—Theodotus the leather-worker 
and his party: Asclepiodotus, Hermophilus, Apollonides, 
Theodotus the money-changer, and also the 
Artemonites. 


Towards the end of the episcopate of Eleutherus, or at the 
beginning of that of Victor (+ 190) there came from Byzantium 
to Rome the leather-worker Theodotus, who afterwards was 


1 See Kapp, Hist. Artemonis, 1737; Hagemann, Die rémische Kirche in den drei 
ersten Jahrh., 1864; Lipsius, Quellenkritik, p. 235 f.; Lipsius, Chronologie der 
rémischen Bischéfe, p. 173 f.; Harnack, in the Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, 
p- 200; Caspari, Quellen II., pp. 318—321, 404 f.; Langen, Geschichte der rémi- 
schen Kirche L., p. 192 f.; Caspari, Om Melchizedekiternes eller Theodotianernes 
eller Athinganernes Laerdomme og om hvad de herve at sige, naar de skulle bline 
optagne i. den kristelige Kirke, in the Tidsskr f. d. evang. luth. Kirke. Ny Raekke, 
Bd. VIII., part 3, pp. 307—337- Authorities for the older Theodotus are; (1) the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus according to Epiph. H. 54, Philaster H. 50. and Pseudo- 
Tertull. H. 28; (2) the Philosophumena VII. 35, X. 23, IX. 3, 12, X. 27; (3) the 
fragment of Hippolytus against Noétus, ch. 3. 4) the fragments from the so-called 
Little Labyrinth (in Euseb. H. E. V. 28), which was perhaps by Hippolytus, and 
was written in the fourth decade of the third century, and after the Philosophumena. 
This work was directed against Roman Dynamistic Monarchians under the leader- 
ship of a certain Artemas, who are to be distinguished from the Theodotians. 
(For the age and author of the Little Labyrinth, and for its connection with the 
writings against the Alogi and against Noétus; also for the appearance of Artemas, 
which is not to be dated before + 235: see Caspari, Quellen l.c., and my art. 
“Monarchianismus”, _p. 186). Eusebius has confined his extracts from the Little 
Labyrinth to such as deal with the Theodotians. These extracts and Philos, Lib. X. 
are used by Theodoret (H. F. Il. 4. 5); it is not probable that the latter had him- 
self examined the Little Labyrinth. A writing of Theodotus seems to haye been 
made use of in the Syntagma of Hippolytus. As regards the younger Theodotus, his 
name has been handed down by the Little Labyrinth, the Philosoph. (VII. 36) and 
Pseudo-Tertull. H. 29 (Theodoret H. F. II. 6). The Syntagma tells of a party of 
Melchizedekians, which is traced in the Philosoph. and by the Pseudo-Tertullian to 
the younger Theodotus, but neither the party nor its founder is named. Very 
mysterious in contents and origin is the piece, edited for the first time from Parisian 
MSS. by Caspari (see above): mep? MeAyioedexsav@y nat OsodotiavOy nai Abuy- 
yevdivy. The only controversial writing known to us against Artemas (Artemon) is 
the Little Labyrinth. Unfortunately Eusebius has not excerpted the passages aimed 
at him. Artemas is, again, omitted in the Syntagma and inthe Philosoph. For this 
reason Epiphanius, Pseudo-Tertull. and Philaster have no articles expressly dealing 
with him. He is, however, mentioned prominently in the edict of the last Synod 
of Antioch held to oppose Paul of Samosata (so also in the Ep. Alexandri in 
Theodoret H. E. I. 3 and in Pamphilus’ Apology Pro Orig. in Routh, Relig. S. IV. 
p- 367); therefore many later writers against the heretics have named him (Epiph. 
H. 65. 1, esp. Theodoret H. F. I, 6. etc.), Finally, let it be noticed that the state- 
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characterised as the “founder, leader, and father of the God- 
denying revolt”, ze, of Adoptianism. Hippolytus calls him a 
“rag” (dmoomacux) of the Alogi, and it is in fact not improb- 
able that he came from the circle of those theologians of Asia 
Minor. Stress is laid on his unusual culture; “he was supreme 
in Greek culture, very learned in science” (ey madeig “EAAyving 
axpoc, mohunadys Tov Adyvouv); and he was, therefore, highly re- 
spected in his native city. All we know for certain of his history 
is that he was excommunicated by the Roman Bishop, Victor, 
on account of the Christology which he taught in Rome (Euseb. 
V. 28. 6: amexypuEs rig xowwvins); his zs, therefore, the first 
case of which we are certain, where a Christian who took his 
stand on the rule of fatth was yet treated as a heretic:’ As 
regards his teaching, the Philosophumena expressly testify to 
the orthodoxy of Theodotus in his theology and cosmology.? 
In reference to the Person of Christ he taught: that Jesus 
was a man, who, by a special decree of God, was born of a 
virgin through the operation of the Holy Spirit; but that we 
were not to see in him a heavenly being, who had assumed 
flesh in the virgin. After the piety of his life had been thoroughly 
tested, the Holy Ghost descended upon him in baptism; by 
this means he became Christ and received his equipment 
(Suvémes) for his special vocation; and he demonstrated the 
righteousness, in virtue of which he excelled all men, and was, 
of necessity, their authority. Yet the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus was not sufficient to justify the contention that he was 
now “God”. Some of the followers of Theodotus represented 


ments in the Synodicon Pappi, and in the Predestinatus are worthless, and that 
the identification of the younger Theodotus with the Gnostic of the same name, 
extracts from whose works we possess, is inadmissable, not less so than the iden- 
tification with Theodotus, the Montanist, of whom we are informed by Eusebius. 
In this we agree with Zahn (Forschungen III., p. 123) against Neander and Dorner, 
As an authority for the Roman Monarchians, Novatian, De Trinitate, also falls to 
be considered, 


1 Tt is significant that this took place in Rome. The Syntagma is further able 
to tell that Theodotus had denied Christ during the persecution in his native city 
before he came to Rome. See on this point my article on Monarchianism, p. 187, 

2 VIL. 35: ddoxwy rx mepi uty Tig TOU mMavrog apxHo cTUupwva ex Epous To%G 
THe aAybotc exxayolac, Umd Tow Oot madvra omoroyay yeyovevat. 
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Jesus as having become God through the resurrection; others 
disputed even this.! This Christology, Theodotus and his party 
sought to prove from Scripture. Philaster says in general terms: 
“they use the chapters of Scripture which tell of Christ as man, 
but they avoid those which speak of him as God, reading and 
by no means understanding” (Utuntur capitulis scripturarum 
que de Christo veluti de homine edocent, que autem ut deo 
dicunt ea vero non accipiunt, legentes et nullo modo intelle- 
gentes). Epiphanius has, fortunately, preserved for us fragments 
of the biblical theological investigations of Theodotus, by the help 
of the Syntagma. These show that there was no longer any 
dispute as to the extent of the N, T. Canon; the Gospel of 
John is recognised, and in this respect also Theodotus is Catho- 
lic. The investigations are interesting, however, because they 
are worked out by the same prosaic methods of exegesis, adopted 
in the above discussed works of the Alogi. ? 


1 Philos. VIL 35: @edv 52 otdémore rotroy yeyovéva: béAovow emi ry xabddw 
TOU mvevjatos, erepor Ot peeTX THv ex vexpav avécraciv. The description in the 
text is substantially taken from the Philos., with whose account the contents of the 
Syntagma are not inconsistent. The statement that Theodotus denied the birth by 
the virgin is simply a calumny, first alleged by Epiphanius. The account of the 
Philos. seems unreliable, at most, on a single point, viz., where, interpreting Theo- 
dotus, it calls the Spirit which descended at the baptism “Christ” But possibly 
this too is correct, seeing that Hermas, and, later, the author of the Acta Archelai 
have also identified the Holy Spirit with the Son of God. (Compare also what 
Origen [7epi &px. pref.] has reported as Church tradition on the Holy Spirit.) In 
that case we would only have to substitute the “Son of God” for“ Christ”, and to 
suppose that Hippolytus chose the latter term in order to be able to characterise 
the teaching of Theodotus as Gnostic (Cerinthian). On the possibility that the Theo- 
dotians, however, really named the Holy Spirit “Christ”, see later on. 


° 


2 Epiphanius mentions the appeal of the Theodotians to Deut. XVIII. 15; Jer. 
XVII. 9; Isa. LIN. 2 f.5 Mat. XII. 31; Luke I. 35; John VIII. 40; Acts IL. 22; 
1 Tim. I. 5. They deduced from Mat. XII. 31, that the Holy Spirit held a higher place 
than the Son of Man. The treatment of the verses in Deut. and Luke is especially 
instructive. In the former Theodotus emphasised, not only the “xpodyryy ds éué”, 
and the “é% rwy adeapdv”, but also the “éysps7”, and concluded referring the 
passage to the Resurrection: 6 &% @got éye:pojevog Xpiorde ovrog ovx Hv Oede GAAS 
avbpwmoc, emeidy ek airév qv, Ws xal Mwiicie &vIpwroc 4v—accordingly the resus- 
citated Christ was not God. On Luke I. 35 he argued thus: “The Gospel itself says 
in reference to Mary: ‘the Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee’; but it does 
not say: ‘the Spirit of the Lord will be in thy body’, or,‘will enter into thee.’”— 
Further, if we may trust Epiphanius, Theodotus sought to divide the sentence— 


~ of 


O10 nal 4d yevvmpevov ex cot Kyiov xaybycera vid¢ Oeov—, from the first half of 
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Theodotus’ form of teaching was, even in the life-time of 
its author, held in Rome to be intolerable, and that by men 
disposed to Modalism—e.g., the Bishop himself, see under—as 
well as by the representatives of the Logos Christology. It is 
certain that he was excommunicated by Victor, accordingly 
before A.D. 199, on the charge of teaching that Christ was 
“mere man” (WiAd¢ &vdpwros). We do not know how large his 
following was in the city. We cannot put it at a high figure, 
since in that case the Bishop would not have ventured on ex- 
communication. It must, however, have been large enough to 
allow of the experiment of forming an independent Church. 
This was attempted in the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrine 
(199—218) by the most important of the disciples of Theodotus, 
viz., Theodotus the money-changer, and a certain Asclepiodotus. 
It is extremely probable that both of these men were also 
Greeks. A native, Natalius the confessor, was induced, so we 
are told by the Little Labyrinth, to become Bishop of the party, 
at a salary of 150 denarii a month. The attempt failed. The 
oppressed Bishop soon deserted and returned into the bosom of 
the great Church. It was told that he had been persuaded by 
visions and finally by blows with which “holy angels’”’ pursued 
him during the night. The above undertaking is interesting in 
itself, since it proves how great had already become the gulf 
between the Church and these Monarchians in Rome, about 
A.D. 210; but still more instructive is the sketch given of the 
leaders of the party by the Little Labyrinth, a sketch that 
agrees excellently with the accounts given of the ‘Ae&:dypotyres’ 
in Asia, and of the exegetic labours of the older Theodotus. ' 
the verse, as if the words “dd xa?” did not exist, so that he obtained the meaning 
that the Sonship of Christ would only begin later,—subsequent to the test. Perhaps, 
however, Theodotus entirely deleted “ds zai”, just as he also read “avetea xupiov” 
for “mveta Zyimv” in order to avoid all ambiguity. And since Hippolytus urges 
against him that John I. 14 did not contain “76 mveiua oup& eyévero”, Theodotus 


must at least have interpreted the word “Aadéyog” in the sense of “rveiua”; and 
an ancient formula really ran: “Xpiordg By wiv ro mpdirov mvetuw evyevero cape” 


(2 Clem. IX. 5), where later “Adéyog” was, indeed, inserted in place of “avetud”. 
See the Cod. Constantinop. 

1 Euseb. (H. E. V. 28): “They falsified the Holy Scriptures without scruple, 
rejected the standards of the ancient faith, and misunderstood Christ. For they 


did not examine what the Scriptures said, but carefully considered what logical 
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The offence charged against the Theodotians was _ three- 
fold: the grammatical and formal exegesis of Holy Scripture, the 
trenchant textual criticism, and the thorough-going study of 
Logic, Mathematics, and the empirical sciences. It would seem 
at a first glance as if these men were no longer as a rule inter- 
ested in theology. But the opposite was the case. Their oppo- 
nent had himself to testify that they pursued grammatical exe- 
gesis “in order to prove their godless tenets,” textual criticism 
in order to correct the manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
philosophy “in order by the science of unbelievers to support 
their heretical conception.”” He had also to bear witness to the 
fact that» these scholars had not tampered with the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, or the extent of the Canon (V. 28. 18).* 
Their whole work, therefore, was in the service of their theology. 
But the method of this work,—and we can infer it to have 
been also that of the Alogi and the older Theodotus—conflicted 
with the dominant theological method. Instead of Plato and 


figure they could obtain from it that would prove their godless teaching. And 
if any one brought before them a passage from Holy Scripture, they asked whether 
a conjunctive or disjunctive figure could be made of it. They set aside the Holy 
Scriptures of God, and employ themselves, instead, with geometry, being men who 
are earthly, and talk of what is earthly, and know not what comes from above. 
Some of them, therefore, study the geometry of Euclid with the greatest devotion ; 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; Galen is even worshipped by some. But 
what need is there of words to show that men who misuse the sciences of the 
unbelievers to prove their heretical views, and falsify with their own godless cunning 
the plain faith of Scripture, do not even stand on the borders of the faith? They 
have therefore laid their hands so unscrupulously on the Holy Scriptures under 
the pretext that they had only amended it critically (dswp§wxéva:). He who will 
can convince himself that this is no calumny. For, if one should collect the 
manuscripts of any one of them and compare them, he would find them differ in 
many passages, At least, the manuscripts of Asclepiodotus do not agree with those 
of Theodotus. But we can have examples of this to excess; for their scholars have 
noted with ambitious zeal all that any one of them has, as they say, critically 
amended, 2z.4., distorted (effaced?). Again, with these the manuscripts of Hermo- 
philus do not agree; and those of Apollonides even differ from each other. For 
if we compare the manuscripts first restored by them (him ?) with the later re-corrected 
copies, variations are found in many places, But some of them have not even 
found it worth the trouble to falsify the Holy Scriptures, but have simply rejected 
the Law and the Prophets, and have by this lawless and godiess doctrine hurled 
themselves, under the pretext of grace, into the deepest abyss of perdition. 


1 See under. 
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Zeno, the Adoptians revered the Empiricists ; instead of the alle- 
gorical interpretation of Scripture, the grammatical was alone 
held to be valid; instead of simply accepting or capriciously 
trimming the traditional text, an attempt was made to discover 
the original. How unique and valuable is this information! 
How instructive it is to observe that this method struck the dis- 
ciple of the Apologists and Irenzus' as strange, nay, even as 
heretical, that while he would have seen nothing to object to 
in the study of Plato, he was seized with horror at the idea of 
Aristotle, Euclid, and Galen, being put in the place of Plato! 
The difference was, indeed, not merely one of method. In the 
condition of the theology of the Church at that time, it could 
not be supposed that religious conviction was especially strong 
or ardent in men who depreciated the religious philosophy of 
the Greeks. For whence, if not from this source, or from 
Apocalyptics, did men then derive a distinctively pious enthusi- 
asm?? It is also little to be wondered at that the attempt 
made by these scholars to found a Church in Rome, was so 
quickly wrecked. They were fated to remain officers without 
an army; for with grammar, textual criticism, and logic one 
could only throw discredit, in the communities, on the form of 
Christological doctrine which held the highest place and had 
been rendered venerable by long tradition. These scholars, 
therefore, although they regarded themselves as Catholic, stood 
outside the Church. * Of the works of these, the earliest exeget- 
ical scholars, nothing has come down to us.* They have gone 


I see Vo 28,4, 5- 

2 The triumph of Neo-platonic philosophy and of the Logos Christology in 
Christian theology is, in this sense, to be considered an advance, That philosophy, 
indeed, in the third century, triumphed throughout the empire over its rivals, and 
therefore the exclusive alliance concluded with it by Christian tradition was one 
which, when it took place, could be said to have been inevitable. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the theology of Sabellius or of Paul had established itself in the Church 
in the 3rd century, then a gulf would have been created between the Church and 
Hellenism that would have made it impossible for the religion of the Church to 
become that of the empire. Neo-platonic tradition was the final product of antiquity; 
it disposed, but as a living force, of the inteilectual and moral capital of the past, 

3 As “ genuine” scholars—and this is a very characteristic feature—they took very 
great care that each should have the credit of his own amendments on the text, 

4 The Syntagma knows of these; Epiph. H. 55. c. 1: mAdrrovow éuvroisg nai 
PiBAousg emimaAacroue, 
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without leaving any appreciable effect on the Church. Contrast 
the significance gained by the schools of Alexandria and Anti- 
och! The latter, which rose about 60 years later, took up again 
the work of this Roman school. It, too, came to stand outside 
the great Church; but it brought about one of the most import- 
ant crises in the dogmatics of the Church, because in its philoso- 
phico-theological starting-point it was at one with orthodoxy. 


The methodical and exegetical examination of the Holy 
Scriptures confirmed the Theodotians in their conception of 
Christ as the man in whom in an especial manner the Spirit 
of God had operated, and had made them opponents of the 
Logos Christology. The author of the Little Labyrinth does 
not state wherein the doctrine of the younger Theodotus differed 
from that of the older. When he says that some of the Theo- 
dotians rejected the law and the prophets zpodace: yapiroc, we 
may well suppose that they simply emphasised—in a Pauline 
sense, or because of considerations drawn from a historical 
study of religion—the relativity of the authority of the O. T.;? 
for there is as little known of any rejection of the Catholic 
Canon on the part of the Theodotians, as of a departure from 
the rule of faith. Now Hippolytus has extracted from the exe- 
getical works of the younger Theodotus one passage, the dis- 
cussion of Hebr. V.. 6,05) VIi 20/3 .VIli 3, 117y.and outser 
this he has made an important heresy. Later historians eagerly 
seized on this; they ascribed to the younger Theodotus, as 
distinguished from the older, a cultus of Melchizedek and in- 
vented a sect of Melchizedekians (= Theodotians). The money- 
changer taught, it was said (Epiph. H. 55), that Melchizedek 
was a very great power, and more exalted than Christ, the 
latter being merely related to the former as the copy to the 
original. Melchizedek was the advocate of the heavenly powers 
before God, and the High Priest among men,* while Jesus as 


1 Even the great anti-gnostic teachers had come to this view (see Vol. II., p. 304) 
without indeed drawing the consequences which the Theodotians may have deduced 
more certainly. 


9 vA 


2 Lic. Ac? Huds Th MeAyioedéx mpoohéper, Paciv, Wa Ww airot mporcvex dy imtp 
Hud, ual evpmpev Ov avtrod Cwry. 
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priest stood a degree lower. The origin of the former was 
completely concealed, because it was heavenly, but Jesus was 
born of Mary. To this Epiphanius adds that the party 
presented its oblations in the name of M. (é¢ dvoma tod Merve 
cedex); for he was the guide to God, the prince of righteous- 
ness, the true Son of God. It is apparent that the Theodotians 
cannot have taught this simply as it stands. The explanation 
is not far to seek. There was a wide-spread opinion in the 
whole ancient Church, that Melchizedek was a manifestation of 
the true Son of God; and to this view many speculations 
attached themselves, here and there in connection with a subord- 
inationist Christology.’ The Theodotians shared this conception. 
Immediately after the sentence given above Epiphanius has 
(55, c. 8): And Christ, they say, was chosen that he might 
call us from many ways to this one knowledge, having been 
anointed by God, and chosen, when he turned us from idols 
and showed us the way. And the Apostle having been sent 
by him revealed to us that Melchizedek is great and remains 
a priest for ever, and behold how great he is; and because the 
less is blessed by the greater, therefore he says that he as 
being greater blessed Abraham the patriarch; of whom we are 
initiated that we may obtain from him the blessing.” 

Now the Christological conception, formulated in the first half 


1 See Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. 25. 161; Hierakas in Epiph. H. 55, c. 5, H. 67, c. 3; 
Philast. H. 148. Epiph. has himself to confess (H. 55, c. 7), that even in his time 
the view to be taken of Melchizedek was still a subject of dispute among Catholic 
Christians: of wiv yxp airov vouiloucr dice: Tov uidv Tot Ceot év idéa advbpwrou 
tore TH "APpax mrepyvévar. Jerome Ep. 73 is important. The Egyptian hermit, 
Marcus, wrote, about A.D. 400, an independent work «ig tov MEAyioedix nard 
Meayicedexe:@yv, 7.e., against those who saw in Melchizedek a manifestation of the 
true Son’ of God (see Photius, Biblioth. 200; Dict. of Christ. Biog. III. p. 8275 
Herzog’s R. E., 2 Aufl. IX. p..290); cf. the above described fragment, edited for 
the first time by Caspari; further Theodoret H. F. II. 6, Timotheus Presb. in 
Cotelier, Monum. Eccl. Greece III. p. 392 etc. 

2 Kal Xpicric piv, déot, eeaéyy, Wa jude naréoy en MOAA@Y Cddiv Eig jeiay 
Tavryy THY yvaoW, UTd Oeot “EXpio.évog HAL EXAEKTOS YEVO/LEVOG, émeioy améaorpeev 
juke ard elddawy nal vmédekev Hut THY dddv. "EE obmep 6 dwdaroAog amograreis 
amendaubey Gyuiv, bre uéyasg eoriv 6 Meayioedén, xa lepedo péver cig Tov aidva, 
nul, @ewpetre myAlnog otros xual brs rd eAaooov ex Tot jeeilovog evaoyetrat, did 
rotro, dyci, xual rov ‘ARpaxy rv marpidpyyy evadyycey ws peeiCayv iby of Fyze7e 
dopey, uvoras, Urws TUX wpsy mup’ wiToU TIS EvAcyias. 
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of this paragraph, was certainly not reported from an opponent. 
It is precisely that of the Shepherd,’ and accordingly very an- 
cient in the Roman Church.? From this, and by a reference 
to the controversial writing of Hippolytus (Epiph. l.c. ch. 9), 
the “heretical” cultus of Melchizedek is explained. These Theo- 
dotians maintained, as is also shown by their exegesis on 1 Cor. 
VIII. 6,° three points: First, that besides the Father the only 
divine being was the Holy Spirit, who was identical with 
the Son—again simply the position of Hermas; secondly, that 
this Holy Spirit appeared to Abraham in the form of the King 
of Righteousness—and this, as has been shown above, was no 
novel contention; thirdly, that Jesus was a man anointed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. But, in that case, it was only 
logical, and in itself not uncatholic, to teach that offerings and 
worship were due, as to the true, eternal Son of God, to this 
King of Righteousness who had appeared to Abraham, and 
had blessed him and his real descendants, z.e., the Christians. 
And if, in comparison with this Son of God, the chosen and 
anointed servant of God, Jesus, appears inferior at first, pre- 
cisely in so far as he is man, yet their position was no more 
unfavourable in this respect than that of Hermas. For Hermas 
also taught that Jesus, being only the adopted Son of God, 
was really not to be compared to the Holy Spirit, the Eternal 
Son; or, rather, he is related to the latter, to use a Theodotian 
expression, as the copy to the original. Yet there is undoubt- 
edly a great distinction between the Theodotians and Hermas. 
They unmistakably used their speculations as to the eternal 


1 Cf. the striking agreement with Sim, V., especially ch. VI. 3 : atric xabapioas 
Ths aeccpriag TOU Ano ederkev avroig Txg TpiRous THe CwHo. 


?. The theologico-philosophical impress which, as distinguished from Sim. V., 
marks the whole passage, is of course unmistakable. Notice what is said as to 
Paul, and the expression “pdora:”, 


% The Theodotians seem to have taken Christ in this verse to mean not Jesus, 
but the Holy Spirit, the eternal Son of God, deleting the name Jesus (Epiph. 
H. 55, ch. 9). If that is so then the Philosophumena is right when it relates that 
the Theodotians had also given the name of Christ to the pre-existent Son of God, 
the Holy Ghost, Yet it is not certain whether we should regard the above 
quoted chapter of Epiphanius at all as reporting the Theodotian interpretation 
of 1 Cor. VIII. 6. 
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Son of God in order to rise to that Son from the man Jesus 
of history, and to transcend the historical in general as some- 
thing subordinate.’ There is not a word of this to be found 
in Hermas. Thus, the Theodotians sought, in a similar way to 
Origen, to rid themselves by speculation of what was merely 
historical, setting, like him, the eternal Son of God above the 
Crucified One. We have evidence of the correctness of this 
opinion in the observation that these speculations on Melchi- 
zedek were continued precisely in the school of Origen. We 
find them, and that with the same tendency to depreciate the 
historical Son of God, in Hieracas and the confederacy of 
Hieracite monks;” as also in the monks who held the views of 
Origen in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

We have accordingly found that these theologians retained 
the ancient Roman Christology represented by Hermas; but 
that they edited it theologically and consequently changed its 
intention. If, at that time, the “Pastor” was still read in the 
Roman Church, while the Theodotian Christology was con- 
demned, then its Christology must have been differently inter- 
preted. In view of the peculiar character of the book, this 
would not be difficult. We may ask, however, whether the teach- 
ing of the Theodotians is really to be characterised as Monarchian, 
seeing that they assigned a special, and as it seems, an inde- 
pendent role to the Holy Spirit apart from God. Meanwhile, 
we can no longer determine how these theologians reconciled 
the separate substance (hypostasis) of the Holy Ghost, with 
the unity of the Person of God. But so much is certain, that 
in their Christology the Spirit was considered by them only as 
a power, and that, on the other hand, their rejection of the 
Logos Christology was not due to any repugnance to the idea 
of a second divine being. This is proved by their teaching as 
to the Holy Spirit and His appearance in the Old Testament. 


1 Epiph. H. 55, ch. 8: ¢¢ Svoua 02 rovrov roi MeAyioedéx 4 mpoespyévy 
aiperis nal rxg mporhopas avahéper, nal airov Elva eloaywyéa mpg Tov Oedv nal 
dv avrot, dycl, del rH Och mporhéperv, Fre kpyuy eri dinasocvvys, Em’ avra rovrm 
naraucrabels Ur Tov Ocov ev ovpavaa, mvevjeurinds Tig Wy, nal vidg Oeod Terayévog 

.c. 1: Xpirrés, puch, éoriv ert Urodeéarepos TOU MeAyioedex. 


2 See my art. in Herzog R. E., 2 Aufl. VI. p. 100 (Epiph, LV. 5; LXVII. 3). 
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But then the difference between them and their opponents does 
not belong to the sphere of the doctrine of God; they are rather 
substantially at one on this subject with a theologian like Hippo- 
lytus. If that is so, however, their opponents were undoubtedly 
superior to them, while they themselves fell short of the traditional 
estimate of Christ. In other words, if there was an eternal 
Son of God, or any one of that nature, and if He appeared 
under the old covenant, then the traditional estimate of Jesus 
could not be maintained, once he was separated from that Son. * 
The formula of the man anointed with the Spirit was no 
longer sufficient to establish the transcendent greatness of the 
revelation of God in Christ, and it is only a natural conse- 
quence that the O. T. theophanies should appear in a brighter 
light. We see here why the old Christological conceptions 
passed away so quickly, comparatively speaking, and gave place 
so soon in the Churches to the complete and essential elevation 
of Jesus to the rank of deity, whenever theological reflection 
awoke to life. It was, above all, the distinctive method of viewing 
the Old Testament and its theophanies that led to this. 

In certain respects the attempt of the Theodotians presents 
itself as an innovation. They sought to raise a once accepted, 
but, so to speak, enthusiastic form of faith to the stage of 
theology and to defend it as the only right one; they expressly 
refused, or, at least, declared to be matter of controversy, the 
use of the title “God” (@ds) as applied to Jesus; they advanc- 
ed beyond Jesus to an eternal, unchangeable Being (beside 
God). In this sense, in consequence of the new interest which 
the representatives of the above doctrine took in the old for- 
mula, it is to be regarded as novel. For we can hardly attri- 
bute to pre-catholic Christians like Hermas, a special interest in 
the essential humanity of Jesus. They certainly believed that 
they gave full expression in their formulas to the highest pos- 
sible estimate of the Redeemer; they had no other idea. These 
theologians, on the other hand, defended a lower conception 
of Christ against a higher. Thus we may judge them on their 
own ground; for they let the idea of'a heavenly Son of God 


1 Hermas did not do this, in so far as in the language of religion he speaks 
only of @ Son of God (Simil. IX). 
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stand, and did not carry out the complete revision of the pre- 
vailing doctrine that would have justified them in proving their 
Christological~ conception to be the one really legitimate and 
satisfactory. They indeed supported it by Scriptural proof, and 
in this certainly surpassed their opponents, but the proof did 
not cover the gaps in their dogmatic procedure. Since they 
took their stand on the regula fidez, it is unjust and at the 
same time unhistorical to call their form of doctrine “‘ Ebionitic”’, 
or to dispose of them with the phrase that Christ was to them 
exclusively a mere man (Wiad &vbowros). But if we consider the 
circumstances in which they appeared, and the excessive ex- 
pectations that were pretty generally attached to the possession 
of faith—above all, the prospect of the future deification of 
every believer—we cannot avoid the impression, that a doctrine 
could not but be held to be destructive, which did not even 
elevate Christ to divine honours, or, at most, assigned him 
an apotheosis, like that imagined by the heathens for their 
emperors or an Antinous. Apocalyptic enthusiasm passed grad- 
ually into Neo-platonic mysticism. In this transition these scho- 
lars took no share. They rather sought to separate a part of 
the old conceptions, and to defend that with the scientific means 
of their opponents. 


Once more, 20 to 30 years later, the attempt was 
made in Rome by a certain Artemas to rejuvenate the old 
Christology. We are extremely ill informed as to this last phase 
of Roman Adoptianism; for the extracts taken by Eusebius 
from the Little Labyrinth, the work written against Artemas and 
his party, apply almost exclusively to the Theodotians. We 
learn, however, that the party appealed to the historical justifi- 
cation of their teaching in Rome, maintaining that Bishop 
Zephyrine had first falsified the true doctrine which they de- 
fended.! The relative correctness of this contention is indisput- 
able, especially if we consider that Zephyrine had not dis- 


1 Euseb. H.E. V. 28. 3: dao? yxp rode yetv mpotépous kmavras ual abrods rode 
x ~ ~ ae td * 
amoorbaouc, muperaypevar Te nai dedidayevar Tatra, & viv obror A€youct, nul TETY- 
my ~s ?) ~ Z ea y ra 
pyobas ry aAanberav Tow uyptyparog expe TOY wpdvwy Tou Bixropoc... amd Oo: rob 
x > 4 
Siaddyou airot Zepuphov mupuxexuphy ia tay aarydersy, 
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approved of the formula, certainly novel, that “the Father had 
suffered”. The author of the Little Labyrinth reminds them that 
Theodotus had been already excommunicated by Victor, and 
of this fact they themselves cannot have been ignorant. When, 
moreover, we observe the evident anxiety of the writer to im- 
pose Theodotus upon them as their spiritual father, we come 
to the conclusion that the party did mot identify themselves 
with the Theodotians. What they regarded as the point of » 
difference we do not know. It is alone certain that they also 
refused to call Christ ‘God’; for the writer feels it neces- 
sary to justify the use of the title from tradition.’ Artemas was 
still alive in Rome at the close of the 7th decade of the 3rd century, 
but he was completely severed from the great Church, and 
without any real influence. No notice is taken of him even in 
the letters of Cyprian.* Since Artemas was characterised as the 
“father” of Paul in the controversy with that Bishop (Euseb. 
H. E. VII. 30. 16), he had afterwards attained a certain cele- 
brity in the East, and had supplanted even Theodotus in the 
recollection of the Church. In the subsequent age, the phrase: 
“Ebion, Artemas, Paulus (or Photinus)”’ was stereotyped; this 
was afterwards supplemented with the name of Nestorius, and 
in that form the phrase became a constant feature in Byzantine 
dogmatics and polemics. 


(c). Traces of Adoptian Christology in the West after Artemas. 


Adoptian Christology—Dynamistic Monarchianism—apparently 
passed rapidly and almost entirely away in the West. The 
striking formula, settled by the Symbol, ‘Christus, homo et 
deus’’, and, above all, the conviction that Christ had appeared 
in the O. T., brought about the destruction of the party. Yet, 


T) Eusebs i.) 8. NV. 28.74, 05. 


2 We know that he still lived about 270 from the document of the Synod of 
Antioch in the case of Paul of Samosata. We read there (Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 17): 
“Paul may write letters to Artemas and the followers of A. are said to hold 
communion with him.” We have probably to regard as Artemonites those unnamed 
persons, mentioned in Novatian De Trinitate, who explained Jesus to be a mere 
man (homo nudus et solitarius). Artemas is also named in Methodius Conviy. 
VII. 10; ids Jahn, ip. 37. 
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here and there—in connection, doubtless, with the reading of Her- 
mas '—-the old faith, or the old formula, that the Holy Spirit is the 
eternal Son of God and at the same time the Christ-Spirit, held its 
ground, and, with it, conceptions which bordered on Adoptianism. 
Thus we read in the writing ‘‘ De montibus Sina et Sion” ? composed 
in vulgar Latin and attributed wrongly to Cyprian, ch. IV: “The 
body of the Lord was called Jesus by God the Father; the 
Holy Spirit that descended from heaven was called Christ 
by God the Father, z.¢., anointed of the living God, the Spirit 
joined to the body Jesus Christ’’ (Caro dominica a deo patre 
Jesu vocita est; spiritus sanctus, qui de czlo descendit, Christus, 
id est unctus dei vivi, a deo vocitus est, spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus). Compare ch. XIII.: the H. S., Son of God, sees 
Himself double, the Father sees Himself in the Son, the Son 
in the Father, each in each (Sanctus spiritus, dez filius, gemi- 
natum se videt, pater in filio et filius in patre utrosque sein se 
vident). There were accordingly only two hypostases, and the 
Redeemer is the flesh (caro), to which the pre-existent Holy 
Spirit, the eternal Son of God, the Christ, descended. Whether 
the author understood Christ as “forming a person” or as a 
power cannot be decided; probably, being no theologian, the 
question did not occur to him.* We do not hear that the 
doctrine of Photinus, who was himself a Greek, gained any 
considerable approval in the West. But we learn casually that 
even in the beginning of the 5th century a certain Marcus was 
expelled from Rome for holding the heresy of Photinus, and 
that he obtained a following in Dalmatia. Incomparably more 
instructive, however, is the account given by Augustine (Con- 
fess. VII. 19. [25]) of his own and his friend Alypius’ Christ- 
ological belief, at a time when both stood quite near tlie Catho- 


1 Even Tertullian used the Christological formula of Hermas when he was not 
engaged in Apologetics or in polemics against the Gnostics. 


2 Hartel, Opp. Cypr. Hi, p. 104 sq. 


3 Hilary’s work “De trinitate” also shows (esp. X. 18 ff, 50 ff.) what different 
Christologies still existed in the West in the middle of the 4th century. There 
were some who maintained: “quod in eo ex virgine creando efficax dei sapientia 
et virtus exstiterit, et in nativitate eius divinze prudentic et potestatis opus intelle- 
gatur, sitque in eo efficientia potius quam natura sapientic. 
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lic Church, and had been preparing to enter it. At that time 
Augustine’s view of Christ was practically that of Photinus; 
and Alypius denied that Christ had a human soul; yet doth had 
held their Christology to be Catholic, and only afterwards learned 
better.’ Now let us remember that Augustine had enjoyed a 
Catholic education, and had been in constant intercourse with 
Catholics, and we see clearly that among the laity of the West 
very little was known of the Christological formulas, and very 
different doctrines of Christ were in fact current even at the 
close of the 4th century. ? 


(d). The Ejection of the Adoptian Christology in the East,— 
Beryll of Bostra, Paul of Samosata, etc. 


We can see from the writings of Origen that there were also 
many in the East who rejected the Logos Christology. Those 
were undoubtedly most numerous who identified the Father and 
the Son; but there were not wanting such as, while they madea 
distinction, attributed to the Son a human nature only, * and 


1 Augustine, l.c.... Quia itaque vera scripta sunt (sc. the Holy Scriptures) totum 
hominem in Christo agnoscebam; non corpus tantum hominis, aut cum corpore sine 
mente animam, sed ipsum hominem, non persona veritatis, sed magna quadam naturee 
humane excellentia et perfectiore participatione sapientize przeferri ceeteris arbitrabar. 
Alypius autem deum carne indutum ita putabat credi a Catholicis, ut preter deum 
et carnem non esset in Christo anima, mentemque hominis non existimabat in eo 
predicari... Sed postea hzreticorum Apollinaristarum hune errorem esse cognos- 
cens, catholicze fidei collztatus et contemperatus est. Ego autem aliquanto posterius 
didicisse me fateor, in eo quod “verbum caro factum est” quomodo catholica veritas 
a Photini falsitate dirimatur. 


2 In the Fragment, only preserved in Arabic, of a letter of Pope Innocent I. 
to Severianus, Bishop of Gabala (Mai, Spicileg. Rom, III., p. 702) we still read 
the warning: “Let no one believe that it was only at the time when the divine 
Word on earth came to receive baptism from John that this divine nature originated, 
when, z¢., John heard the voice of the Father from heaven. It was certainly 
not so, etc.” 


3 Orig. on John II. 2, Lomm. I., p. 92: Kat ro moaaods diaoggoug elvar evxo- 
feévoug Tapdhacov, EVAeBoUlLEvoUG OVO avayopetoa: beovc, xual Map ToUTO TEpimimrovTas 
evdeor nal aoeRéor Sdyuaow, Yror epvoujévouc idibryTa viow erépavy mapz THY Tou 
mar pss, ofeoroyotvras @edv elva: Tov mexpt dvéuaros mxp” arog viov mporayopev- 
djevov, y &pvoucévouc rHy bedryra rot viot, ridévrac OF adrod THy idioryra xalTyy 
ourlay nar& meprypapyy ruyydvoucay éerépay Tou marpdc, evretbev Avecbar SUvaras, 


see also what follows. Pseudo-Gregor. (Apollinaris) in Mai (Nov. Coll. VIL. 1, 
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accordingly taught like the Theodotians. Origen by no means 
treated them, as a rule, as declared heretics, but as misled, or 
“simple”, Christian brethren who required friendly teaching. 
He himself, besides, had also inserted the Adoptian Christology 
into his complicated doctrine of Christ; for he had attached the 
greatest value to the tenet that Jesus should be held a real man 
who had been chosen by God, who in virtue of his free will, 
had steadfastly attested his excellence, and who, at last, had 
become perfectly fused with the Logos in disposition, will, 
and finally also in nature (see Vol. IL., p. 369 f.). Origen laid 
such decided emphasis on this that his opponents afterwards 
classed him with Paul of Samosata and Artemas,! and Pamphi- 
lus required to point out “that Origen said that the Son of 
God was born of the very substance of God, 2.2., was doovci0¢, 
which means, of the same substance with the Father, but that 
he was not a creature who became a son by adoption, but a 
true son by nature, generated by the Father Himself” (quod 
Origines filium dei de ipsa dei substantia natum dixerit, id est, 
6uoouglov, quod est, eiusdem cum patre substantia, et non esse 
creaturam per adoptionem sed natura filium verum, ex ipso patre 
generatum).” So Origen in fact taught, and he was very far 
from seeing more in the Adoptian doctrine than a fragment of 
the complete Christology. He attempted to convince the Adop- 
tians of their error, more correctly, of their questionable one- 
sidedness,* but he had seldom any other occasion to contend 
with them. 

p- 171) speaks of men who conceived Christ as being ‘filled with divinity’, but 
made no specific distinction between Him and the prophets, and worshipped a man 
with divine power after the manner of the heathens. 

1 Pamphili Apolog. in Routh, IV., p. 367; Schultz in the Jahrbb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1875, p. 193 f. On Origen and the Monarchians, see Hagemann, l.c., p. 300 f. 

2 See lc., p, 368. 

3 Orig. in Ep. ad Titum, Lomm, V., p. 287 “Sed et eos, qui hominem dicunt 
dominum Iesum precognitum et predestinatum, qui ante adventum carnalem sub- 
stantialiter et proprie non exstiterit, sed quod homo natus patris solam in se habuerit 
deitatem, ne illos quidem sine periculo est ecclesiz numero sociari.” This passage, 
undoubtedly, need not necessarily be applied to Dynamistic Monarchians, any more 
than the description about to be quoted of the doctrine of Beryll. There may have 
existed a middle type between Dynamistic and Modalistic Monarchianism, according 
to which the humanity as well as the dettas patris in Jesus Christ was held to 
be personal. 
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Perhaps we should here include the action against Beryll 
of Bostra. This Arabian Bishop taught Monarchianism. His 
doctrine aroused a violent opposition. The Bishops of the 
province were deeply agitated and instituted many examinations 
and discussions. But they appear not to have come to any 
result. Origen was called in, and, as we are informed by 
Eusebius, who had himself examined the acts of the Synods, 
he succeeded in a disputation in amicably convincing the Bishop 
of his error.’ This happened, according to the common view, 
in A.D. 244. We have to depend, for the teaching of Beryll, 
on one sentence in Eusebius, which has received very different 
interpretations. * Nitzsch says rightly,* that Eusebius missed 
in Beryll the recognition of the separate divine personality 
(hypostasis) in Christ and of his pre-existence, but not the re- 
cognition of his deity. However, this is not enough to class the 
Bishop with certainty among the Patripassians, since Eusebius’ 
own Christological view, by which that of Beryll was here 
gauged, was very vague. Even the circumstance, that at the 
Synod of Bostra (according to Socrates) Christ was expressly 
decreed to have a human soul, is not decisive; for Origen 
might have carried the recognition of this dogma, which was 


1 Euseb. H. E. VI. 33. See also Socrates H. E. Ill. 7. 


Sy ~ c ~ ‘ 
2 L.c.: Tov cwrypa nai xdpiov yudy py mpoiperrdva: nar? idlav ovctac WE pi- 


ypapyy mpd THs Eig avbpmmous Exidyjelac, yeyde bedryra idiav Exew, GAA zemoArrEVvo- 
pévyy aire jedvyy ray marpinyy. The word zeprypapy is first found in the Excerpta 
Theodoti 19, where xar& wepiypapyy is contrasted in the sense of personality with 
the ar’ ovciav (rod @eov). The latter was accordingly felt to be Modalistic: xa? 
6 Abyog cups eyévero, ov nare ryv mapovaolav pedvoy kvOpwmros yevduevoc, GAA xat 
gv apy Oo ev TauTéryTs Adyos xaTd mepiypudyy nal ov Kar ovolay yEvoleevoc, 6 uldc; 
ef. ch. 10, where mepeypeéperdas also expresses the personal existence, 7.¢., what was 
afterwards termed Uxécracis, This word was not yet so used, so far as I know, 
in the 3rd century. In Origen weprypepy is likewise the expression for the strictly 
self-contained personality; see Comm. on John I. 42, Lomm. I. 88: orep ovv 
duvajeerg @eov wAeiovég eicw, wy Exhory nark mepiypadyy, ay dsaéper 6 cwryp, 
oUTws 0 Adyoc—Ei Kai Mup” HuLiv ovx Eors Hare mweprypadyy exrde 4udiv—voylyoeras 
6 Xpiordc x.7.A. In our passage and Pseudo-Hippol. c. Beron, 1, 4, it means simply 
“configuration”. 


3 Dogmengesch. I., p. 202. See on Beryll, who has become a favourite of the 
historians of dogma, apart from the extended historical works, Ullmann, de Beryllo, 
1835; Theod. Stud. u. Krit., 1836; Fock Diss. de Christologia B. 1843; Rossel in 
the Berliner Jahrbb., 1844, No. 41 f.; Kober in the Theol. Quartalschr., 1848, I. 
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of the highest importance to him, whatever the doctrine of 
Beryll had been. That the Bishop rather taught Dynamistic 
Monarchianism. is supported, first, by the circumstance that 
this form of doctrine had, as we can prove, long persisted in 
Arabia and Syria; and, secondly, by the observation that Origen, 
in the fragment of his commentary on the Ep. of Titus (see 
above), has contrasted with the Patripassian belief‘ a kind of 
teaching which seems to coincide with that of Beryll. Primitive 
Dynamistic Monarchian conceptions must, however, be im- 
puted also to those Egyptian Millenarians whom Dionysius of 
Alexandria opposed, and whom he considered it necessary to 
instruct “in the glorious and truly divine appearing of our 
Lord” (aeph tig évdcfou nat danbiig évdéou rod xuplou yuay 
émidavelag. * 

These were all, indeed, isolated and relatively unimportant 
phenomena; but they prove that even about the middle of the 
3rd century the Logos Christology was not universally recog- 
nised in the East, and that the Monarchians were still treated 
indulgently.* Decisive action was first taken and Adoptianism was 
ranked in the East with Ebionitism as a heresy, in the case. of 
the incumbent of the most exalted Bishopric in the East, Paul 
of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch from 260, but perhaps a little 
earlier. He opposed the already dominant doctrine of the 
essential natural deity of Christ, and set up once more the old 
view of the human Person of the Redeemer.* That happened 


1 Tt is contained in the words of Origen given above, p. 35, note 3. 


2 Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 5. By the Epiphany we have to understand the future 
appearing; but thorough-going Millenarians in the East, in the country districts, 
hardly recognised the doctrine of the Logos. 


3 The uncertainty which still prevailed in the 3rd century in :eference to 
Christology is seen whenever we take up works not written by learned theologians. 
Especially the circumstance that, according to the Creed and the Gospel, the Holy 
Ghost took part in the conception of Jesus, constantly prompted the most curious 
phrases regarding the personal divinity of Christ, and the asswumptio carnis of the 
Logos, see, ¢.g., Orac. Sibyll. VI. V. 6, where Christ is called “Sweet God whom 
the Spirit, in the white plumage of the dove, begot.” 


4 Feuerlein, De heresi Pauli Samosat., 1741; Ehrlich, De erroribus P.S., 1745; 
Schwab, Diss. de P.S, vita atque doctrina, 1839; Hefele, Conciliengesch. 2 Aufl. L., 
p- 135; Routh, Reliq. S. IIL, pp. 286—367; Frohschammer, Ueber die Verwerfung 
des dycove10g, in the Theol. Quartalschr. 1850, I 
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at a time when, through Alexandrian theology, the use of the 
categories Adyvos (word), otcia (being), dxocraois (substance), 
évurdarartos (subsisting), rpécwroyv (person), wepiypady ovcias (con- 
figuration of essence), etc., had almost already become legitim- 
ised, and when in the widest circles the idea had taken root 
that the Person of Jesus Christ must be accorded a background 
peculiar to itself, and essentially divine. 

We do not know the circumstances in which Paul felt him- 
self impelled to attack the form of doctrine taught by Alex- 
andrian philosophy. Yet it is noticeable that it was not a 
province of the Roman Empire, but Antioch, then belonging 
to Palmyra, which was the scene of this movement. When we 
observe that Paul held a high political office in the kingdom 
of Zenobia, that close relations are said to have existed 
between him and the Queen, and that his fall implied the 
triumph of the Roman party in Antioch, then we may assume 
that a political conflict lay behind the theological, and that 
Paul’s opponents belonged to the Roman party in Syria. It 
was not easy to get at the distinguished Metropolitan and ex- 
perienced theologian, who was indeed portrayed by his enemies 
as an unspiritual ecclesiastical prince, vain preacher, ambitious 
man of the world, and wily Sophist. The provincial Synod, 
over which he presided, did not serve the purpose. But already, 
in the affair of Novatian, which had threatened to split up the 
East, the experiment had been tried A.D. 252 (253) of holding 
an Oriental general-council, and that with success. It was re- 
peated. A great Synod—we do not know who called it—met 
in Antioch A.D, 264; Bishops from various parts of the East 
attended it, and, especially, Firmilian of Caesarea. The aged 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, excused his absence in a letter 
in which he did not take Paul’s side. The first Synod came 
to an end without result, because, it is alleged, the accused 
had cunningly concealed his false doctrines.' A second was 
also unsuccessful. Firmilian himself gave up the idea of a con- 
demnation “because Paul promised to change his opinions.” 
It was only at a third Synod, between 266 and 269, probably 


1 Eusebius speaks (H. E. VII. 28. 2) of a whole party (of dug? trav Dapocaréx) 
having been able to conceal their heterodoxy at the time. 
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268, at Antioch, Firmilian having died at Tarsus on his way 
thither, that excommunication was pronounced on the Bishop, 
and his successor Domnus was appointed. The number of the 
members of Synod is stated differently at 70, 80, and 180; 
and the argument against Paul was led by Malchion, a sophist 
of Antioch and head of a high school, as also a presbyter of 
the Church. He alone among them all was in a position to 
unmask that “wily and deceitful man.’ The Acts of the dis- 
cussion together with a detailed epistle, were sent by the Synod 
to Rome, Alexandria, and all Catholic Churches. Paul, protected 
by Zenobia, remained four years longer in his office; the Church 
in Antioch split up: “there took place schisms among the 
people, revolts among the priests, confusion among the pastors”’ 
(évévovto oyicuata Andy, dnarectacle: lepéov, Tapaxyy moteéevar).! 
In the year A.D. 272 Antioch was at last taken by Aurelian, 
and the Emperor, to whom an appeal was brought, pronounced 
on the spot the famous judgment, that the Church building was 
to be handed to him with whom the Christian Bishops of Italy 
and of Rome corresponded by letter. This decision was of course 
founded on political grounds. ° 


1 Basilius Diac., Acta Concilii Ephes., p. 427, Labb. 
2 The most important authorities for Paul’s history and doctrine are the Acts 
of the Synod of Antioch held against him, z.e., the shorthand report of the dis- 
cussion between Paul and Malchion, and the Synodal epistle. These still existed 
in the 6th century, but we now possess them only in a fragmentary form: in 
Euseb. H. E. VII. 27—30 (Jerome de vir. in]. 71); in Justinian’s Tract. c. Mono- 
phys.; in the Contestatio ad Clerum CP.; in the Acts of the Ephesian Council; in 
the writing against Nestor. and Eutych, by Leontius of Byzant.; and in the book 
of Petrus Diaconus, “ De incarnat. ad Fulgentium”: all in Routh 1.c. where the places 
in which they are found are also stated. Not certainly genuine is the Synodal 
epistle, of six Bishops to Paul, published by Turrianus (Routh, l.c., p. 289 sq.); yet 
its authenticity is supported by overwhelming reasons. Decidedly inauthentic is a 
letter of Dionysius of Alex. to Paul (Mansi, I., p. 1039 sq.), also a pretended Nicene 
Creed against him (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 161 f.), and another found in the libel 
against Nestorius (Mansi, IV., p. 1010). Mai has published (Vet. Script. Nova 
Coll. VIL, p. 68 sq.) five fragments of Paul’s speeches: of mpég Zaivoy Adyar (not 
quite correctly printed in Routh, l.c., p. 328 sq.) which are of the highest value, 
and may be considered genuine, in spite of their standing in the very worst 
company, and of many doubts being roused by them which do not admit of being 
completely silenced. Vincentius mentions writings by Paul (Commonit. 35). In 
the second grade we have the testimony of the great Church Fathers of the 4th 
century, which rested partly on the Acts, partly on oral tradition: see, Athanas c. 
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The teaching of Paul was characterised by the Fathers as a 
renewal of that of Artemas, but sometimes also as Neo-Jewish, 
Ebionitic, afterwards as Nestorian Monothelite, etc. It was as 
follows. God was simply to be regarded as one person. Father, 
Son, and Spirit were the One God (é zpéswrov). In God a 
Logos (Son) or a Sophia (Spirit) can be distinguished—both 
can again according to Paul become identified—but they 
are gualities.' God puts forth of Himself the Logos from 
Eternity, nay, He begets him, so that he can be called Son 
and can have being ascribed to him, but he remains an im- 
personal power.” Therefore it was absolutely impossible for 
him to assume a visible form.* This Logos operated in the 
prophets, to a still higher degree in Moses, then in many 
others, and most of all (wzAAov xa diehepevtwc) in the Son of 
David, born of the virgin by the Holy Ghost. The Redeemer 
was by the constitution of his nature a man, who arose in time 
by birth; he was accordingly “from beneath”, but the Logos 
of God inspired him from above.* The union of the Logos 


Apoll. Il. 3, IX. 3; de Synod. Arim. et Seleuc. 26, 43—45, 51, 933 Orat.c. Arian. 
IL, No. 43; Hilarius, De synod. §§ 81, 86, pp. 1196, 1200; Ephrem Junior in 
Photius, Cod. 229; Gregor Nyss, Antirrhet. adv. Apoll., § 9, p. 1413; Basilius, ep. 
52 (formerly 300); Epiphan. H. 65 and Anaceph.; cf. also the 3 Antiochian for- 
mulas and the Form. Macrostich. (Hahn Biblioth. der Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 85, 89), 
as also the 19 Canon of the Council of Niczea, according to which Paul’s followers 
were to be re-baptised before reception into the Catholic Church. One or two 
notes also in Cramer’s Catena on S. John, pp. 235, 259 sq. Useful details are given 
by Innocentius I., ep. 22; by Marius Mercator, in the Suppl. Imp. Theodos. et 
Valentinian adv. Nestor. of the Deacon Basilius; by Theodorus of Raithu (see 
Routh, l.c., pp. 327 sq. 357); Fulgentius, etc. In the later opponentsof the heretics 
from Philaster, and in resolutions of Synods from the 5th century, we find nothing 
new. Sozom. H. E. IV. 15 and Theodoret H. F. Il. 8 are still of importance. The 
Libellus Synodicus we must leave out of account. 

1 My elvac rov vidv To’ Oot evurdorarov, aAAX ev uUTH TH OeG—zv Oh 2mic- 
Thuy evumdrraroc—els O£06 6 maTHp nal 6 vido aUTOU ev aUTH wo Adyoc ey advo pcre. 

2 Adyog mpopopixdc—s mpd aiwvwv vidc—rov Adyov eyéevvycey 6 Ocde kvev 7 aep- 
dévou nal dvev TIvdg ovdEvds Ovrog MAYY TOU Oeov nal oUTws Uméory 6 Adyos, 

3 Sola on yy duvards tv oyyuurs evpionerbas, ovde ev béa avdpdc KECav yep 
Thy Opmevov ecriv. 

4 “Aédyog patv evwlev, Iycote 02 Xpiorig kvbpwroc evretbev—Xpicrde dro Maplac 
nal detpd eorw—itvbpwmros jv 6 "Iycotc, nai ev auT® everveuoev dvabev 6 adyoc 6 
marip yap kun rH vii (scil. T@ Adyw) cig edo, 0 OF Kvbpwrog udrwhey rd {Dioy 
mpocwmoy vmopaiver, nai oUrws TX Ovo mpdcwrau mAypotvTai—Xpioroe évrevbey THs 
Umdpkews THyv apyyy eoxyxwoc—aéeyer *Iycoty Xpioroy xdrwhev. 
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with the man Jesus is to be represented as an indwelling! by 
means of an inspiration acting from without,* so that the Logos 
becomes that in Jesus which in the Christian is called by the 
Apostle ‘the inner man”; but the union which is thus origin- 
ated is a contact in knowledge and communion (suvédeim nate 
perbycw xxl wetougiav) a coming together (cuvéAcucic); there does 
not arise a being existent in a body (odcia odcoiwmévy év coparTi), 
z.¢., the Logos dwelt in Jesus not “in substance but in quality”’ 
(odo1mdGs, “AAR nure woiryre).* Therefore the Logos is to be 
steadily distinguished from Jesus;* he is greater than the 
latter.*° Mary did not bear the Logos, but a man like us in 
his nature, and in his baptism it was not the Logos, but the 
man, who was anointed with the Spirit.° However, Jesus was, 
on the other hand, vouchsafed the divine grace in a special 
degree,’ and his position was unique.* Moreover, the proof 
he gave of his moral perfection corresponded to his peculiar 
equipment.® The only unity between two persons, accordingly 
between God and Jesus, is that of the disposition and the will. !° 


1 “Qe év vai—taddvra tov Adyov nal evorxyouvra ev Iycod dvIpamrw bvrr; in sup- 
port of this Paul appealed to John XIV. ro: “sapientia habitavit in eo, sicut et 
habitamus et nos in domibus”— 

Adyov évepyov 2& ovpavot ey airi—cohiucg eumveotays efwbev. 

O8 d/dwe, says Malchion, otoidicha: ev TH GAw cwriHpe Tov Lovoyev9,. 

“AAAoe yap ert "Iycote Xpioric nai LAAo 6 Adyos. 

‘O adyosg pweiCav qv Tot Xpiorot Xpirrig yep diz copiacs wéyauc eyévero. 
Maple tov Adyov ovx erenev ovde yp Hy mpd aiavayv 4 Mapia, ZAaz zvbpwrov 
hiv Troy erenev—kvopwmos ypleras, 6 Adyos ov yplerar 6 Nal wpaios ypierat, 6 xd pisos 
HiL@Y, 

7 OUx gor 6 Ex Auld nopirbeic BAACTpIOg THG copfias. 

8 ‘EH codla tv BAAw ovx oUrws oinei—xpeirTMY nate mMavra, EmELdY EX MVE ILATOS 
dylou nat e& tmayyeadiv nal ex ray yeypapmevay 4 ex” air ydpic. 

9 Paul has even spoken of a drahopa rig uaraucnevgg (cuerdcews) Tou Xpiorod. 

19 From this point we refer to the Adéyo: mpog UaPivoy of Paul. We give them 
here on account of their unique importance: (1) T@ dyim mvedpars ypicbels rpoc- 
yyopevy Xpiords, mhoxwy narz dvow, Oavuuroupyaiv xark yop Th yup arpérra 
THe yyaens ouombleis 7H Ochi, nai eeWvus nalupoo aapriac yyvwdy avTm, ual evypyyby 
mov éaéobor ry Tv bavpdray duvacre/av, EE wv pelay aiToo nal THY aUTYY poo TH 
Gzanoes evépyesav Exes deiysels, AuTpmrys TOU yévous xual cwryp EX pyedricev.—(2) Af 
Sikopor pices ual rz dikhopu mpdcwma eva nal [Ldvoy EvaTEwS EXOUTL TpOmOY THY 
nara Yéryow ctupacw, e& ho 4 nark evépyesay ems raiv oUTdg cuURiBacbévray zr- 
Afaoi avabaivercu Loves.—(3) “Ay 106 nal Oluaios vEevevaievos 6 5 cwrhp, ayave net 
mova Teg TOO m pom droping Hye@y uparha aug dnapr tec’ oi¢ xacropbiva ag TH &pery cuvypy 
Th Osh, yulev nol THY airyy mpog avrov BovAyow nal evépyerav Tals ray ayabdy 


a ow me & bo 
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Such unity springs from love alone; but love can certainly 
produce a complete unity, and only that which is due to love 
—not that attained by “nature’’—is of worth. Jesus was like 
God in the unchangeableness of his love and his will, and be- 
came one with God, being not only without sin himself, but 
vanquishing, in conflict and labour, the sins of our ancestor. 
As he himself, however, advanced in the manifestation of 
goodness and continued in it, the Father furnished him with 
power and miracles, in which he made known his steadfast 
conformity to the will of God. So he became the Redeemer 
and Saviour of the human race, and at the same time entered 
into an eternally indissoluble union with God, because his love 
can never cease. Now he has obtained from God, as the re- 
ward of his love, the name which is above every name; God 
has committed to him the judgment,’ and invested him with 
divine dignity, so that now we can call him “God [born] of 
the virgin’.” So also we are entitled to speak of a pre-exist- 
ence of Christ in the prior decree* and prophecy * of God, and 


mponomais eaxynws yv adialperov guadkac rd bvoa uAypotra: ro Umip mkv Cvoue, 
oropyyg emcdaov aira yupiodév.i—(4) TX xparovyeva rH Adym THe PUcEwS ovn exer 
emcuvoy rae 0& oyérEr DiAlas uparoveva UmEpavEelrat, (Le xual TH aUTH yvouy xpa- 
ToUpeeva, Ole lei nal THO aUTHS evepyElac RERasovueva, xual THO nar”? emadeyow ov- 
démore mavoévys xivicews nal? yy TH Oech cuvaddels 6 cwryp ovdémore déyerai 
Epioov Eig Tove alwvas jelav avToo nai THY auTHY Exwy béAyowv ual Evépyecav, dE? 
xivouevyy TH havepoce: Trav ayeldv.i—(s) My bavudoye Sri lav were rot @eot 
THy béAyow elyev 6 cwryp bomrep yap 4 dUc1g eiay Thiv TOAAGY nal THY aiTRY 
umdpyoucay evepor ryv ovolav, olrme 4 oxXéorg THo aydmys [elev Tay TOAABY xal 
THy auTHy epydlercu béayow die pio nal THo wuTHC PavEepoumevyy edaperrycewc. 
Similar details are to be found in Theodorus of Mops.; but the genuineness of 
what is given here seems to me to be guaranteed by the fact that there is absolutely 
not a-word of an ethical unification of the eternal Son of God (the Logos) with 
Jesus. It is God Himself who is thus united with the latter. 

1 Xpy 0% yryvwouew, we read in the Catena S. Joh., drs 6 yedv Matiaog 6 Sap. 
ora pyciv: ewxsy avr xplow moet, Ors vlog avopmmou eory. 

2 Athanas.: IlataAog 6 Eau. Oedv ex tro mapbévou cuodoyel, Osdv ex Nal apir 
opsevra. 

3 Athanas.: ‘Omodoye? @edv ex NaCaptr obdévra, ual ivretley rig drdpkews rHy 
Apyyy eayyndra, nal apyny Rucsrgiag maperaypdra, Adyov d2 évepydv 2€ opavod, nat 
copiav ev avr omoroyel, TH fev mpoopiced rpd aidvav dvra, TH de dadpker zx 
Nalapir avadesysevra, Wa sig ely, dyst, 6 ext rdévra @sdc 6 warhp. Therefore it 
is said in the letter of the six Bishops that Christ is God from eternity, 08 rpoyvécen, 
AW ovala nal Umorrdcet. 

4 Ilpoxarayyearinws. See p. 41, note 8, 
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to say that he became God through divine grace and his con- 
stant manifestation of goodness.’ Paul undoubtedly perceived 
in the imparting of the Spirit at the baptism a special stage 
of the indwelling of the Logos in the man Jesus; indeed Jesus 
seems only to have been Christ from his baptism: “having 
been anointed with the Holy Spirit he was named Christ—the 
anointed son of David is not different from wisdom” (To dyin 
Tvevientt wpiobels mpooyyopsvby Xpicrdc—s ex AwBid vpicdels odx 
aArACT IGG EoT! THg ToPiac). The Bishop supported his doctrine 
by copious proofs from Scripture,* and he also attacked the 
opposite views. He sought to prove that the assumption that 
Jesus was by nature (Qvce:) Son of God, led to having two 
gods,* to the destruction of Monotheism;* he fought openly, 
with great energy, against the old expositors, z.c., the Alexandri- 
ans,® and he banished from divine service all Church psalms 
in which the essential divinity of Christ was expressed. ° 


The teaching of Paul was certainly a development of 
the old doctrine of Hermas and Theodotus, and the Church 
Fathers had a right to judge it accordingly; but on the other 
hand we must not overlook the fact that Paul not only, as. 
regards form, adapted himself more closely to the accepted 
terminology, but that he also gave to the ancient type of doc- 
trine, already heterodox, a philosophical, an Aristotelian, basis, 
and treated it ethically and biblically. He undoubtedly learned 
much from Origen; but he recognised the worthlessness of the 
double personality construed by Origen, for he has deepened 


l Kérwhev amorebedicba: tov uvpiov—é& avbpwmou yeyovéva: Tov Xpiorcv Oedy— 
Uorepoy auroy éx mponomys rebeomoiyo das. 

2 Vincentius, Commonit. 35—Athanasius (c. Ariam IV. 30) relates that the disci- 
ples of Paul appealed to Acts X. 36 in support of their distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus: rév Aéyov améoreAey Toig uioig "lopanr evayyerrl olcEvoc elpyvyy 
3: *Iycot Xpicrod. They said that there was a distinction here like that in the 
QO. T. between the word of the Lord and of the prophets. 


3 Epiphan. lc., c. 3; see also the letter of the six Bishops in Routh, l.c., p. 291. 

4 On the supreme interest taken by Paul in the unity of God see p. 42, note 3, 
Epiph. lc., ch, I. 

5 Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 9. 

6 Euseb. l.c., § 10. 
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the exposition given by the latter of the personality of Christ, 
and seen that ‘what is attained by nature is void of merit” 
(te xpurovmeva te Adyy THg Picews odn Eyer eExouvov). Paul’s 
expositions of nature and will in the Persons, of the essence 
and power of love, of the divinity of Christ, only to be per- 
ceived in the work of His ministry, because exclusively con- 
tained in unity of will with God, are almost unparalleled in 
the whole dogmatic literature of the Oriental Churches in the 
first three centuries. For, when such passages do occur in 
Origen, they at once disappear again in metaphysics, and we 
do not know the arguments of the Alogi and the Thecdotians. * 
It is, above all, the deliberate rejection of metaphysical specu- 
lation which distinguishes Paul; he substituted for it the study 
of history and the determination of worth on moral grounds 
alone, thus reversing Origen’s maxim: 6 cwryp od zat’ wertouciny, 
arr xa“r’ ovclav éott bedg (the Saviour is God not by commu- 
nion, but in essence). As he kept his dogmatic theology free 
from Platonism, his difference with his opponents began in his 
conception of God. The latter described the controversy very 
correctly, when they said that Paul “had betrayed the mystery 
of the Christian faith,” ” z.e., the mystic conception of God and 
Christ due to natural philosophy; or* when they complained 
of Paul’s denial that the difficulty of maintaining the unity 
of deity, side by side with a plurality of persons, was got 

1 The three fragments of “Ebion” given by Mai, l.c., p. 68, and strangely held 
by Hilgenfeld to be genuine (Ketzergeschichte, p. 437 f.), seem to me likewise to 
belong to Paul: at any rate they correspond to his doctrine: °Ex r%¢ rep? rpodyrav 
ekyyyoews (1) Kar? erayyeaciav miyne ual exaentog mpodyrys eoriv, tows necirys 
ual voyobérys Tig xoelrroves Ciedyxnys yevdjevoc Yaric Eavrov fepoupyyous ump rav- 
Tay yeiav eddvy xual béAnow xal evepyerav Exwy mpog Tov Osdv, béAwy Bomwep Oecd 
mévras avbpamous wwbijvar nai sig exiyvwaow aAydelas EAbety rie OV a’ToU TH xécLM 
52 wy eipydcaro davepwleioys.—(2) Dyecer yep TH nark ixasocdvyy nal rébw TH 
nar diravbpwmiav cuvadhbets rH Och, oddev Eoyev jeepicjsevov poo Tov Ody, di& 
TO jeieeyv aurov xai rot Ocoti vyevécbar ryy b€Ayow nal ryv evépyerav Trav emi rH 
curypi2 rav avbpwmrwyv a&yabdv.—(3) Ei yep ebéayoev airov Ged cravpmbyvas, not 
naredéearo Agywv. My TO Edv, ZAAX TO ody yevérdw béAniua, SHAY Bri ia toyev 
per& Tov Oot rHv béAyow xo ry mpuEiv, Exetvo beayouc nal mpd&ac, Urep edoke 
7® @e%. The second and third fragments may be by Theodorus of Mops., but 
hardly the first. 


2 In Euseb. H. BE: VII. 30, to. 


3 Epiph. 1. ¢., ch. W.: Madaog ob ayer udvov Ogdv die To myyiy eivar Tov marépa, 
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over simply by making the Father their source. What is that 
but to admit that Paul started in his idea of God, not from 
the substance, but from the person? He here represented the 
interests of theism as against the chaotic naturalism of Plato- 
nism. And in appreciating the character of Jesus he refused 
to recognise its uniqueness and divinity in his “nature”; these 
he found only in his disposition and the direction of his will. 
Therefore while Christ as a person was never to him “mere 
man” (WiAds d&vdpwmos), yet Christ’s natural endowment he would 
not recognise as exceptional. But as Christ had been predestin- 
ated by God in a unique manner, so in conformity to the prom- 
ises the Spirit and the grace of God rested on him exception- 
ally; and thus his work in his vocation and his life, with and 
in God, had been unique. This view left room for a human 
life, and if Paul has, ultimately, used the formula, that Christ 
had become God, his appeal to Philipp. Il. 9 shows in what 
sense he understood the words. 

His opponents, indeed, charged him with sophistically and 
deceitfuily concealing his true opinion behind phrases with an 
orthodox sound. It is possible, in view of the fact, e.g., that 
he called the impersonal Logos “Son”, that there is some 
truth in this; but it is not probable. He was not understood, 
or rather he was misunderstood. Many theologians at the present 
day regard the theology of Hermas as positively Nicene, al- 
though it is hardly a whit more orthodox than that of Paul. If 
such a misunderstanding is possible to the scholars of to-day— 
and Hermas was certainly no dissembler,—why can Firmilian 
not have looked on Paul as orthodox for a time? He taught 
that there was an eternal Son of God, and that he dwelt in 
Jesus; he proclaimed the divinity of Christ, held there were 
two persons (God and Jesus), and with the Alexandrians rejected 
Sabellianism. On this very point, indeed, a sort of concession 
seems to have been made to him at the Synod. We know that 
the Synod expressly censured the term “duoovciog”,' and this 


1 This was a well-known matter at the time of the Arian controversy, and the Semi- 
Arians, ¢.g., appealed expressly to the decision at Ancyra, SeeSozomen H. E, IV. 15 ; 
Athanas., De Synod. 43 sq.; Basilius, Ep. 52; Hilarius de synodis 81, 86; Routh, l.c., 
pp. 360—365, Hefele, Conciliengesch. I., 2, p. 140 f. : Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 170 f, 
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was done, Athanasius conjectures, to meet an objection of Paul. 
He is said to have argued as follows:—If Christ is not, as he 
taught, essentially human, then he is éuoovc10g with the Father. 
But if that be true then the Father is not the ultimate source 
of the deity, but Being (the ovciz), and thus we have three 
odclai;! in other words the divinity of the Father is itself de- 
rivative, and the Father is of identical origin with the Son,— 
“they become brothers”. This can have been an objection 
made by Paul, The Aristotelian conception of the ovdclx 
would correspond to his turn of thought, and so would the 
circumstance, that the possibility of a subordinate, natural, 
divinity on the part of the Son is left out of the question. The 
Synod again can very well have rejected éyoovcig in the inter- 
ests of anti-sabellianism.* Yet it is just as possible that, as 
Hilarius says, the Synod condemned the term because Paul 
himself had declared God and the impersonal Logos (the Son) 
to be éuoovciog, 2.e., “of the same substance, of one substance”’, * 
However that may be, whenever Paul’s view was seen through, 
it was at once felt by the majority to be in the highest degree 
heretical. No one was yet quite clear as to what sort of thing 
this ‘naturally—divine” element in Christ was. Even Origen 
had taught that he possessed a divinity to which prayer might 
not be offered.* But to deny the divine nature (physis) to the 
Redeemer, was universally held to be an attack on the Rule 
of Faith.° They correctly perceived the really weak point in 
Paul’s Christology, his teaching, namely, that there were actually 
two Sons of God;° Hermas, however, had already preached 

1 Athanas. lc.3 avdéyxy rpets ovolas elves, elev jedv mpoyyouuévyy, rxo dt Ovo 
e& exeivyc. 


9 


2 This is also the opinion of Basilius (l.c.): ¥pacav yp éxezvor (the Bishops 
assembled against Paul) r%yv rot bcovclou dwvyv wapioray evvoray ovclac Te nai 
Tay am aris, bore narauepicbeioay THY ovolay mupéxerv TOU boovciou ry mpo- 
onyoplav Trois Eig & Sumpedy. 

3 Dorner’s view (lc. I. p, 513) is impossible because resting on a false inter- 
pretation of the word duoovesog; Paul held the Father and Jesus to be éyoodev0: in 
so far as they were persons, and therefore the Synod condemned the term. 

4 See De orat. 15, 16. ) 

5 Euseb. Hi. E. VIL 30; 6, 16. 

§ See Malchion in Leontius (Routh, lc., p. 312): Mataog gyot, uy dv0 txlerac- 
Ju: ulodg ei 08 uidc 6 “I, Xp. Tov Ocov, vide dF ual 4 copia, nal XAro wiv h codia, 
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this, and Paul was not in earnest about the “eternal Son”. 
Yet this was only a secondary matter. The crucial difference 
had its root in the question as to the divine nature (physis) of 
the Redeemer. 

Now here it is of the highest interest to notice how far, in 
the minds of many Bishops in Palestine and Syria, the specu- 
lative interpretation of the Rule of Faith had taken the place 
of that rule itself. If we compare the letter of Hymenzus of 
Jerusalem and his five colleagues to Paul with the regula fidei 
—not, say, that of Tertullian and Irenzus—but the Rule of 
Faith with which Origen has headed his great work: wep! dpyav, 
then we are astonished at the advance in the times. The 
Bishops explain at the opening of their letter,’ that they desired 
to expound, “in writing, the faith which we received from the 
beginning, and possess, having been transmitted and kept in 
the Catholic Church, proclaimed up to our day by the successors 
of the blessed Apostles, who were both eye-witnesses and assistants 
of the Logos, from the law and prophets and the New Testament.” 
(yypadov tiv wiotw yy 2 apis mupeadBowev nal Exouey mapa- 
dotéiony ual Typouméevyy ev TH uadoarimh nat avin euxayoin, menor 
TIS oHmEepov yusug kx dimdoxisg dd rev wonuplov dmoardAwy, of 
“ual auTomTar nal omrypeTar yeyovasl TOU Adyou, KaTAyyEAAOLEVYY, 
&% vomou nat mpoPytav nal Tig nowng diadyxys.) But what they 
presented as “the faith” and furnished with proofs from Scrip- 
ture, was the speculative theology,” In no other writing can 


#adro dé “I. Xp., d00 Ubieravra: viof. See also Ephraem in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 
229. Farther the Ep. Il. Felicis I. papze ad Petrum Fullonem. 


1 See Routh, l.c., p. 289 sq. 


2 Theimioric t& apyyg mapurypbeioe reads (1.c.): “Ore 6 Ode dyévvyros, Eig Zvap- 
moc, abpuros, avaAAoiwros, dv Eidev ovdEiG avoparuy, oud? ideTy Odvara: 0b THv OdEav 
Hrd wévyeboo vojras ¥% eyyyoucba nabos éotw Bing rio aAydelac, dvopumivy pices 
avédinrov’ Evvoray d2 nai dmwooty werplav wepl avrot AuPew, ayamyrov, amoxaduT- 
rovrog Tou vio awurov... Tovroy O& Tov uidv yevvyrdv, jeovoyevi uidv, Eixdva Tov 
dopérov Ozot Tuyydvovra, mpwrdroxov maous uticewe coplay nal Adyov nal ddvapy 
@cot, po alavav bvru, ov mpoyvacel, LAA” ovcla nui Umorrdce: Oedv Oeot uidv, ev 
we mara uni vex diadyny byvaxdres Ouodoyoosey Kal KypUooolLsev. 06 0? By dvTi[Ld- 
yyre. tov viov Tov Oeov Ody yey elvar mpo nurauPorys udojov (dEtv) miorevew nai 
duoroyely, ddoxwy dbo bode uarayyéarscbas, ey 6 ulig TOU Oecd Oedg xypvacyrar 
motrov GAACTpiov TOU Exxayoimorinod xavdvos Hyovjuedu, nai mira af Kaborrmat 
txnayolar cuepavotew yuiv. The prehistoric history of the Son is now expounded, 
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we see the triumph in the sphere of religion of the theology 
of philosophy or of Origen, z.2., of Hellenism, so clearly, as in 
this letter, in which philosophical dogmatics are put forward 
as the faith itself. But further. At the end of the third century 
even the baptismal confessions were expanded in the East by 
the adoption of propositions borrowed from philosophical theo- 
logy; or, to put it in another way,—baptismal confessions ap- 
parently now first formulated, were introduced tn many Oriental 
communities, which also now contained the doctrine of the Logos. 
Since these statements were directed against Sabellianism as 
well as against ‘“Ebionitism”; they will be discussed later on. 


With the deposition and removal of Paul the historian’s inte- 
rest in his case is at an end. It was henceforth no longer 
possible to gain a hearing, in the great forum of Church life, 
for a Christology which did not include the personal pre-exist- 
ence of the Redeemer: no one was permitted henceforth to 
content himself with the elucidation of the divinely-human life 
of Jesus in his work. It was necessary to believe in the divine 
nature (physis) of the Redeemer.* The smaller and remote 
communities were compelled to imitate the attitude of the 
larger. Yet we know from the circular letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria, A.D. 321,° that the doctrine of Paul did not by 
any means pass away without leaving a trace. Lucian and his 


and then it goes on: Tov 0& ulov rape ri marpi vra Ody piv ual udprov Trav 
vyevyT@y dmdvrwy, urd Of TOU Murpis amocTaArtvTa BE ovpavay nad cupxwhévra evyy- 
Opwmyxévas. didmep nal TO én TG mapevou cHux Ywpicay mkv TO TAYpwuLa THE 
bedrytos cwparinds, TH bedryrs ArpémTws Yvwra: nal rejeomo/yra: and at the close: 
ef O& Xpiordg cod dvvajig ual Oso copia rpd aiwmyay eori: orw ual nado Xpio- 
Tog tv nal Td wird By TH ovoie Ei nal TX udAicTAa WoAARIC Emivolaic Emiwosiras. 
See also Hahn, Bibl. d. Symbol. 2 Aufl. § 82. 

1 The propositions are undoubtedly as a rule phrased biblically, and they are 
biblical; but they are propositions preferred and edited by the learned exegesis of 
the Alexandrian which certainly ; was extremely closely allied with philosophical 
speculation. 


2 The followers of Paul were no longer looked upon as Christians even at the 
beginning of the fourth century, and therefore they were re-baptised. See the 19 
Canon of Nicwea: Ilep? trav NavAsaucdvrwy, elra mporpuydvray rH xaboarny EXKAYT IE, 
Spog exréberrar dvaRamriCecbar avrovs ekdmavroc. 

5 Theodoret Hi. Eel, 7A- 
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famous academy, the alma mater of Arianism, were inspired by 
the genius of Paul.’ Lucian—himself perhaps, a native of Samo- 
sata—had, during the incumbency of three Bishops of Antioch, 
remained, like Theodotus and his party in Rome, at the head 
of a school outside of the great Catholic Church.* In his 
teaching, and in that of Arius, the foundation laid by Paul is 
unmistakable. * But Lucian has falsified the fundamental thought 
of Paul in yielding to the assumption of a Logos, though a 
very subordinate and created Logos, and in putting this in the 
place of the man Jesus, while his disciples, the Arians, have, 
in the view sketched by them of the person of Christ, been 
unable to retain the features Paul ascribed to it; though they 
also have emphasised the importance of the will in Christ. We 
must conclude, however, that Arianism, as a whole, is nothing 
but a compromise between the Adoptian and the Logos Christ- 
ology, which proves that after the close of the 3rd century, 
no Christology was possible in the Church which failed to re- 
cognise the personal pre-existence of Christ. 

Photinus approximated to Paul of Samosata in the fourth 
century. Above all, however, the great theologians of Antioch 
occupied a position by no means remote from him; for the 
presupposition of the personal Logos Homousios in Christ, 
which they as Church theologians had to accept simply, could 
be combined much better with the thought of Paul, than the 


1 See my article “Lucian” in Herzog’s R.E. 2 Aufl., Bd. VIIL, p. 767 ff. 


2 See Theodoret l.c.: wiro? yxp Qeodiuxro: tore, ovx ayvootvres Ors 4 Evay yoo 
travactica TH exnAyriacTing evceRein didacnaarla "ERiwvds tors nal "Aprend, nab 
Syaog Tou nar’ "Avridyerav Tlavaou rot Lapocuréwc, cvvddm nal upices Tay cmay- 
raxov emignomwy amonnpuybevros TAG exxAyolac—oyv OradeEdwevoc Aouxiavoc amoru- 
vay wy os éuewve Tpiav emiondmwy MOAvETEC Apiary Tig de i ray tidy ae 
zppodyxdres (scil. Arian and his companions) viv uty ro “ES ovx ovrwy emedvycay, 
Tk exElvmv KEXPULLILEVA [LOT HEV/LAT A. 

3 See esp. Athanas. c. Arian I. 5. “Arius says that there are two wisdoms, one 
which is the true one and at the same time exists in God ; through this the Son arose 
and by participation in it he was simply named Word and Wisdom; for wisdom, he 
says, originated through wisdom according to the will of the wise God. Then he also 
says that there is another Word apart from the Son in God, and through participation 
therein the Son himself has been again named graciously Word and Son,” This 
is the doctrine of Paul of Samos., taken over by Arius from Lucian. On the 


distinction see above. 
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Arian assumption of a subordinate god, with attributes half- 
human, half-divine. So also the arguments of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia as to the relation of the Logos and the man Jesus, as 
to nature, will, disposition, etc., are here and there verbally iden- 
tical with those of Paul; and his opponents, especially Leontius, * 
were not so far wrong in charging Theodore with teaching like 
Paul.? Paul was in fact condemned a second time in the great 
scholars of Antioch, and—strangely—his name was once more 
mentioned, and for the third time, in the Monothelite contro- 
versy. In this case his statements as to the one will (ula 
béayoig sc. of God and Jesus) were shamefully misused, in order 
to show to the opposition that their doctrine had been already 
condemned in the person of the arch-heretic. 

We possess, however, another ancient source of information, 
of the beginning of the 4th century, the Acta Archelai.* This 
shows us that at the extreme eastern boundary of Christendom 
there persisted even among Catholic clerics, if we may use here 
the word Catholic, Christological conceptions which had remained 
unaffected by Alexandrian theology, and must be classed with 
Adoptianism. The author’s exposition of Christ consists, so 
far as we can judge, in the doctrine of Paul of Samosata. * 
Here we are shown clearly that the Logos Christology had, at 
the beginning of the 4th century, not yet passed beyond the 
borders of the Christendom comprehended in the Roman 
Empire. 


1 See in Routh, l.c., p. 347 sq. 


2 See the careful and comprehensive collection of the arguments of Theodore 
in reference to christology, in Swete, Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in epp, B. 
Pauli Commentarii, Vol. II. (1882), pp. 289—339. 


BY 


5 We have to compare also the treatises of Aphraates, written shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century, He adheres to the designation of Christ as Logos 
according to John I, 1; but it is very striking that in our Persian author there is 
not even the slightest allusion in which one could perceive an echo of the Arian 
controversies (Bickell, Ausgewihlte Schriften der syr. Kirchenviter 1874, p. 15). See 
tract 1, “On faith”, and 17, “Proof that Christ is the Son of God.” 

4 On the origin of the Acta Archelai see my Texte und Unters. I. 3, 137 ff. 
The principal passages are to be found in ch. 49 and 50. In these the Churchman 
disputes the view of Mani, that Jesus was a spirit, the eternal Son of God, perfect 
by nature. “Dic mihi, super quem spiritus sanctus sicut columba descendit? Si 
perfectus erat, si filius erat, si virtus erat, non poterat spiritus ingredi, sicut nec 
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3. Expulsion of Modalistic Monarchianism. 


(a). The Modalistic Monarchians in Asia Minor and in the 
West: Noétus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, Aeschines, Praxeas, 
Victorinus (Victor), Zephyrinus, Sabellius, Callistus. 1 


The really dangerous opponent of the Logos Christology 
in the period between A.D. 180 and 300 was not Adoptianism, 
but the doctrine which saw the deity himself incarnate in Christ, 
and conceived Christ to be God in a human body, the Father 


regnum potest ingredi intra regnum. Cuius autem ei celitus emissa vox testimo- 
nium detulit dicens: Hic est filius meus dilectus, in quo bene complacui? Dic age 
nihil remoreris, quis ille est, qui parat heec omnia, qui agit universa? Responde 
itane blasphemiam pro ratione impudenter allegas, et inferre conaris?” The following 
Christology is put in the lips of Mani: “Mihi pium videtur dicere, quod nihil eguerit 
filius dei in eo quod adventus eius procuratur ad terras, neque opus habuerit co- 
lumba, neque baptismate, neque matre, neque fratribus.” On the other hand Mani 
says in reference to the Church views: “Si enim hominem eum tantummodo ex 
Maria esse dicis et in baptismate spiritum percepisse, ergo per profectum filius 
videbitur et non per naturam. Si tamen tibi concedam dicere, secundum profectum 
esse filium quasi hominem factum, hominem vere esse opinaris, id est, qui caro et 
sanguis sit?” In what follows Archelaus says: “Quomodo poterit vera columba 
verum hominem ingredi atque in eo permanere, caro enim carnem ingredi non 
potest? sed magis si Iesum hominem verum confiteamur, eum vero, qui dicitur, sicut 
columba, Spiritum Sanctum, salva est nobis ratio in utraque. Spiritus enim 
secundum rectam rationem habitat in homine, et descendit et permanet et compe- 
tenter hoc et factum est et fit semper... Descendit spiritus super hominem dignum 
sé... Poterat dominus in czlo positus facere que voluerat, si spiritum eum esse 
et non hominem dices. Sed non ita est, quoniam exinanivit semetipsum formam 
servi accipiens. Dico autem de eo, qui ex Maria factus est homo, Quid enim? 
non poteramus et nos multo facilius et lautius ista narrare? sed absit, ut a veritate 
declinemus iota unum aut unum apicem. Est enim qui de Maria natus est filius, 
qui totum hoc quod magnum est, voluit perferre certamen Iesus. ic est Christus 
dei, qui descendit super eum, qui de Maria est... Statim (post baptismum) in 
desertum a Sfiritu ductus est Zesus, guem cum diabolus ignoraret, dicebat ei: Si 
filius est dei, Ignorabat autem propter quid genuisset filium dei (scil. Spiritus), que 
predicabat regnum celorum, quod erat habitaculum magnum, nec ab ullo alio 
parari potuisset; unde et affixus cruci cum resurrexisset ab inferis, assumptus est 
illuc, ubi Christus filius dei regnabat... Sicut enim Paracleti pondus nullus alius 
valuit sustinere nisi soli discipuli et Paulus beatus, ta etiam spiritum, qui de ceelis 
descenderat, per quem vox paterna testatur dicens: Hic est filius meus dilectus, 
nullus alius portare prevaluit, nisi qui ex Maria natus est super omnes sanctos 
Jesus.” Jt is noteworthy that the author (in ch. 37) ranks Sabellius as a heretic 
with Valentinus, Marcion, and Tatian. 

1 Déllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, 1853. Volkmar, Hippolyt. und die rém, 


Zeitgenossen, 1855. Hagemann, Die rémische Kirche, 1864. Langen, Gesch. d. 
romischen Kirche I., p. 192 ff. Numerous monographs on Hippolytus and the 
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become flesh. Against this view the great Doctors of the 
Church—Tertullian, Origen, Novatian, but aboveall, Hippolytus— 
had principally to fight. Its defenders were called by Tertullian 
‘“Monarchiani”’, and, not altogether correctly, ‘“ Patripassiani”’, 
which afterwards became the usual names in the West (see ¢.¢., 
Cypr., Ep. 73. 4). In the East they were all designated, after 
the famous head of the school, ‘Sabelliani” from the second 
half of the third century; yet the name of “ Patripassiani”’ 
was not quite unknown there also.’ Hippolytus tells us in 


origin of the Philosophumena, as also on the authorities for the history of the 
early heretics, come in here. See also Caspari, Quellen III., vv. 77. The authorites 
are for Noétus, the Syntagma of Hippolytus (Epiph., Philaster, Pseudo-Tertull.), and 
his great work against Monarchianism, of which the so-called ‘Opca‘e ‘Irmoadrou 
sig THv aipectv Noyrou tivdég (Lagarde, Hippol. que feruntur, p. 43 sq.) may with 
extreme probability be held to be the conclusion. Both these works have been 
made use of by Epiph. H.57. [When Epiph. (l.c. ch. 1) remarks that “ Noétus appeared 
+ 130 years ago”, it is to be inferred that he fixed the date from his authority, the 
anti-monarchian work of Hippolytus. For the latter he must have had a date, which 
he believed he could simply transfer to the period of Noétus, since Noétus is 
described in the book as ov mpd moAAot ypdvouv yevduevoc. But in that case his 
source was written about A.D. 230—240, z.e., almost at the same time as the so- 
called Little Labyrinth. It is also possible, however, that the above date refers to the 
excommunication of Noétus. In that case the work which has recorded this event, 
can’ have been written at the earliest in the fourth decade of the fourth century]. 
Most of the later accounts refer to that of Epiph. An independent one is the 
section Philos. IX. 7 sq. (X. 275 on this Theodoret is dependent H. F. II. 3). 
For Epigonus and Cleomenes we have Philos. IX. 7, 10, 11, X. 27; Theodoret 
H. F. HL 3. For Aischines: Pseudo-Tertull. 26; Philos. VUI. 19, X. 26; for 
Praxeas: Tertull. adv. Prax., Pseudo-Tertull. 30. The later Latin writers against 
heretics are at this point all dependent on Tertullian; yet see Optat., de schism. 
I. 9. Lipsius has tried to prove that Tertullian has used “ Hippolytus against 
Noétus” in his work adv. Prax. (Quellen-kritik, p. 43; Ketzergeschichte, p. 183 ine 
Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 704); but the attempt is not successful (see 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, p. 200 f.). For Victorinus we have Pseudo-Tertull. 30. 
For Zephyrinus and Callistus: Philos. IX. 11 sq. Origen has also had Roman 
Monarchians in view in many of the arguments in his commentaries. On Origen’s 
residence in Rome and his relations with Hippolytus, see Euseb. H. E. VI, 14; 
Jerome, De vir. inl. 613; Photius Cod. 121; on his condemnation at Rome, see 
Jerome Ep, 33, ch. 4. 


1 Orig. in Titum, Lomm. V., p. 287“... sicut et illos, qui superstitiose magis 
quam religiose, uti ne videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum negare salvatoris 
deitatem, unam eandemque substantiam patris ac filii asseverant, id est, duo quidem 
nomina secundum diversitatem causarum recipientes, unam tamen Uxrécracw sub- 
sistere, id est, unam personam duobus nominibus subiacentem, qui latine Patripas- 
siani appellantur.” Athanas., de synod. 7 after the formula Antioch. macrostich. 
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the Philosophumena, that at that time the Monarchian contro- 
versy agitated the whole Church,’ and Tertullian and Origen 
testified, that in their day the ‘ economic” trinity, and the 
technical application of the conception of the Logos to Christ, 
were regarded by the mass of Christians with suspicion. ? 
Modalism, as we now know from the Philosoph., was for almost 
a generation the official theory in Rome. That it was not an 
absolute novelty can be proved;* but it is very probable, on 


1 IX. 6: wéyicroy rdpuxov xark mdvra Tov xdomoy ev wkow Trois miaroIs ee- 
Pa&Adoucty. 

2 Ad. Prax. 3: Simplices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiots, que maior 
semper pars credentium est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus diis szeculi ad 
unicum et verum deum transfert, non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed cum sua 
oixovoyeiz esse credendum, expavescunt ad ofxovozéav... Itaque duos et tres iam 
iactitant a nobis preedicari, se vero unius dei cultores presumunt,.. monarchiam 
inquiunt tenemus.” Orig., in Joh. If 3. Lomm. I. p. 95: “Erepos d2 of peyddy cid6- 
Tec, ef yey “lycoty Xpioroy ual rovrov earavpwvévoy, Tov yevouevov odpua Adyov Td 
my voicuvres Elva: Tou Adyou, Xpicrov nxarze chpua eévov yiyvaonoucs rowvrov oé 
gate TO FARbCS TOY mMemiorEevuévat voiCouevwv. Origen has elsewhere distinguished 
four grades in religion: (1) those who worship idols, (2) those who worship angelic 
powers, (3) those to whom Christ is the entire God, (4) those whose thoughts rise 
to the unchangeable deity. Clement (Strom. VI. 10) had already related that there 
were Christians who, in ‘their dread of heresy, demanded that everything should 
be abandoned as superfluous and alien, which did not tend directly to blessedness. 


3 See above (Vol. I, p. 195) where reference is made, on the one hand, 
to the Modalism reflected in Gnostic and Enkratitic circles (Gosp. of the Egypt., 
and Acta Lenc., Simonians in Iren. I. 231); on the other, to the Church formulas 
phrased, or capable of being interpreted, modalistically (see II. Ep. of Clement, 
Ign. ad Ephes., Melito [Syr. Fragments]; and in addition, passages which speak 
of God having suffered, died, etc.). It is instructive to notice that the development 
in Marcionite Churches and Montanist communities moved parallel to that in the 
great Church. Marcion himself, being no dogmatist, did not take any interest in the 
question of the relation of Christ to the higher God, Therefore it is not right to 
reckon him among the Modalists, as Neander has done (Gnost. Syxteme, p. 294, 
Kirchengesch. I. 2, p. 796). But it is certain that later Marcionites in the West 
taught Patripassianism (Ambros. de fide V. 13. 162, T. II., p. 579; Ambrosiaster 
ad I. Cor. II. 2, T. Il., App. p. 117). Marcionites and Sabellians were therefore 
at a later date not seldom classed together. Among the Montanists at Rome there 
were, about A.D. 200, a Modalistic party and one that taught like Hippolytus; at 
the head of the former stood Aschines, at the head of the latter Proculus. Of 
the followers of Aéschines, Hippolytus says (Philos. X. 26) that their doctrine 
was that of Noétus: aurév elva: vidv ual wmurépa, dpurov nui a&bpurov; yevvyrov nat 
ayévyyrov, bvyrav nai abdverov. It is rather an idle question whether Montanus 
himself and the prophetic women taught Modalism. They certainly used formulas 
which had a Modalistic sound; but they had also others which could afterwards be 
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the other hand, that a Modalistic doctrine, which sought to 
exclude every other, only existed from the end of the second 
century. It was in opposition to Gnosticism that the first effort 
was made to fix theologically the formulas of a naive Modalism, 
and that these were used.to confront the Logos Christology in 
order (1) to avert Ditheism, (2) to maintain the complete divin- 
ity of Christ, and (3) to prevent the attacks of Gnosticism. An 
attempt was also made, however, to prove Modalism by exe- 
gesis, That is equivalent to saying that this form of doctrine, 
which was embraced by the great majority of Christians,’ was 
supported by sczentzfic authorities, from the end of the second 
century. But it can be shown without difficulty, how hurtful 
any contact with theology could not fail to be to the naive 
conception of the incarnation of the deity in Christ, and we may say 
that it was all over with it—though of course the death-struggle 
lasted long—when it found itself compelled to attack others or 
to defend itself. When it required to clothe itself in a cloak 
‘manufactured by a scientific theology, and to reflect on the 
idea of God, it belied its own nature, and lost its razson d@’étre. 
What it still retained was completely distorted by its opponents. 


‘Hippolytus has in the Philosophumena represented the doctrine 
of Noétus to have been borrowed from Heraclitus. That 


nterpreted and could not but be interpreted “economically”. In the Test. of the 
XII. Patriarchs many passages that, in the Jewish original, spoke of Jehovah’s ap- 
pearance among his people must now have received a Christian impress from their 
Christian editor. It is remarkable that, living in the third century, he did not 
scruple to do this, see Simeon 6: Urs 6 xvpsog 6 Oedg péyas rot "Iopaya, davdue- 
voo emt YG wo avOpwmosg nai cwCwv ev aiTH Tov “Addu... Bri 6 O£d6 cBua AuBay 
nat cuvecbiov avIpamos towoev avipmmrouc; Levi 5, Jud. 22, Issachar. 7: ¢yovres 
yeh? Eaurav roy Gedy rot ovpavot, cujemopevdjeevoy rors avopwmrois: Zebul. g: tlecbe 
@edv év oyu: avdpwrov; Dan. 5; Naphth. 8: opéycera: @edg xaroimdy ev avbpa- 
mois exe THO yHG: Asher 7: #wo ov 6 tbiorog emionebyra: THY viv, nal zdTig EASY 
do dvbpwrog werd avopwamwv ecbiwy xai mwy; Benjamin 10. Very different Christ- 
ologies, however, can be exemplified from the Testaments. It is not certain what 
sort of party Philaster (H. 51) meant (Lipsius Ketzergesch., p. 99 f.). In the third 
century Modalism assumed various forms, among which the conception of a 
formal transformation of God into man, and a real transition of the one into the 
other, is noteworthy. An exclusive Modalistic doctrine first existed in the Church 
after the fight with Gnosticism. 

1 Tertull. lc. and ch. I.: “simplicitas doctrine”, ch. 9, Epiphan. H. 62. 2 


aberdoraro: 4 dxépouosr, Philos. IX. 7, 11: Zeupivos iiwrys ual aypdejaros, lc, 
ch. 6: &4adezs. 
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is, of course, an exaggeration. But once we grasp the whole 
problem “philosophically and scientifically’—and it was so 
understood even by some scientific defenders of Monarchianism— 
then it undoubtedly resembles strikingly the controversy regard- 
ing the idea of God between the genuine Stoics and the Pla- 
tonists. As the latter set the transcendent, apathetic God of 
Plato above the Adyos-deds of Heraclitus and the Stoics, so 
Origen, ¢,.g., has charged the Monarchians especially with stop- 
ping short at the God manifest, and at work, in the world, 
instead of advancing to the “ultimate” God, and thus 
apprehending the deity “economically”. Nor can it surprise 
us that Modalistic Monarchianism, after some of its represent- 
atives had actually summoned science, z.e., the Stoa, to their 
assistance, moved in the direction of a pantheistic conception of. 
God. But this does not seem to have happened at the outset, 
or to the extent assumed by the opponents of the school. Not 
to speak of its uncultured adherents, the earliest literary defend-. 
ers of Modalism were markedly monotheistic, and had a real 
interest in Biblical Christianity, It marks the character of the 
opposition, however, that they at once scented the God of 
Heraclitus and Zeno--a proof of how deeply they themselves 
were involved in Neo-platonic theology.’ As it was in Asia 


1 That the scientific defenders of Modalism adopted the Stoic method—just as 
the Theodotians had the Aristotelian (see above)—is evident, and Hippolytus was 
therefore so far correct in connecting Noétus with Heraclitus, z.¢, with the father 
of the Stoa. To Hagemann belongs the merit (Rom. Kirche, pp. 354—371) of having 
demonstrated the traces of Stoic Logic and Metaphysics in the few and imperfectly 
transmitted tenets of the Modalists. (See here Hatch, The influence etc., p. 19 f. on 
the cuzrdécyew and the substantial unity of Puy and c@ue). We can still re- 
cognise, especially from Novatian’s refutation, the syllogistic method of the Modalists, 
which rested on nominalist, z.e., Stoic, logic. See, ¢.g., the proposition: Si unus 
deus Christus, Christus autem deus, pater est Christus, quia unus deus; si non 
pater sit Christus, dum et deus filius Christus, duo dii contra scripturas introducti 
videantur.” But those utterances in which contradictory attributes, such as visible— 
invisible etc., are ascribed to God, could be excellently supported by the Stoic system 
of categories. That system distinguished 7d+a (odo/a, uroxe/zevov) from cuuPeByxdra, 
or more accurately (1) vmoxef/zeve (substrata, subjects of judgment); (2) mod 
(qualitatives); (3) as ¢xovra (definite modifications) and (4) mpdg te mag Exovra 
(relative modifications). Nos. 2—4 form the qualities of the idea as a cuyxeyu- 
ozévov; but 2 and 3 belong to the conceptual sphere of the subject itself, while 4 
embraces the variable relation of the subject to other subjects. The designations 
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Minor that Adoptianism first entered into conflict with the 
Logos Christology, so the Church of Asia Minor seems to 
have been the scene of the first Modalistic controversy, while in 
both cases natives of that country transferred the dispute to Rome. 


Father and Son, visible and invisible etc., must be conceived as such relative, 
accidental, attributes. The same subject can in one relation be Father, in another 
Son, or, according to ciccumstances, be visible or invisible. One sees that this 
logical method could be utilised excellently to prove the simple unreasoned propo- 
sitions of the old Modalism. There are many traces to show that the system was 
applied in the schools of Epigonus and Cleomenes, and it is with schools we have 
here to deal. Thus, ¢.g., we have the accusation which, time and again, Origen 
made against the Monarchians, that they only assnme ove vroxespévov, and combine 
Father and Son indiscriminately as modes in which it is manifested. (Hagemann 
refers to Orig. on Matt. XVI. 14: of cuyyéovres marpis xai viod Evvoiev; and on 
John X. 21: cuyyeduevor ev TH mepl marpos xai vio’ rérm—but cuvyyéew is the 
Stoic term). The proposition is also Stoic that while the one umoxespévoy is capable 
of being divided (dsaspezv), it is only subjectively, in our conceptions of it (rf 
Emiwvold j4dvy), SO that merely évézara not differences xai? urécracw, result. Further, 
the conception of the Logos as a mere sound is verbally that of the Stoics, who 
defined the dw»4h (Adyoc) as ayp mexanyévos 4 +d Yosov aicbyroy dxo%e. Tertullian 
adv. Prax. 73; “quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris et sicut gram- 
matici tradunt, aér offensus, intelligibilis auditu, ceterum vacuum nescio quid et 
inane et incorporale>” Hippolyt., Philos. X. 33: @ed¢ adyov amovyewe, ov Adyoyv 
&s gwv4v. Novatian, de trinit. 31: “sermo filius natus est, qui non in sono per- 
cussi aéris aut tono coacte de visceribus vocis accipitur.” The application of 
Nominalist Logic and Stoic Methaphysics to theology was discredited in the 
controversy with the Modalists under the names of “godless science”, or “the 
science of the unbelievers”, just as much as Aristotelian philosophy had been in 
the fight with the Adoptians. Therefore, even as early as about A.D. 250, one of 
the most rancorous charges levelled at Novatian by his enemies was that he was 
a follower of another, z.2., of the Stoic, philosophy (Cornelius ap. Euseb. H. E. VI. 
43. 16; Cypr. Ep. 55. 24, 60. 3). Novatian incurred this reproach because he opposed 
the Monarchians with their own, z.2., the syllogistic, method, and because he had 
maintained, as was alleged, imitating the Stoics, “omnia peccata paria esse.” 
Now if the philosophy of Adoptian scholars was Aristotelian, and that of 
Modalistic scholars was Stoic, so the philosophy of Tatian, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, and Origen, in reference to the One and Many, and the vea/ evolutions 
(wepiojzdc) of the one to the many is unmistakably Platonic. Hagemann (Lc. pp: 
182—206) has shown the extent to which the expositions of Plotinus (or Porphyry) 
coincide in contents and form, method and expression—see especially the conception 
of Hypostasis (substance) in Plotinus—with those of the Christian theologians mentioned, 
among whomwe have to include Valentinus, (See also Hipler in the éstr. Vierteljahrsschr. 
f. Kath. Theol. 1869, p. 161 ff., quoted after Lésche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, p. 259). 
When the Logos Christology triumphed completely in the Church at the end of 
the third century, Neoplatonism also triumphed over Aristotelianism and Stoicism in 
ecclesiastical science, and it was only in the West that theologians, like Amobius, 
were tolerated who in their pursuit of Christian knowledge rejected Platonism. 
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It is possible that Noétus was not excommunicated till about 
A.D. 230, and, even if we cannot now discover his date 
more accurately, it seems to be certain that he first excited 
attention as a Monarchian, and probably in the last twenty 
years of the second century. This was perhaps in Smyrna, ? 
his native place, perhaps in Ephesus. He was excommuni- 
cated in Asia Minor, only after the whole controversy had, 
comparatively speaking, come to a close in Rome.* This ex- 
plains why Hippolytus has mentioned him last in his great work 
against the Monarchians, while in the Philosoph. he describes 
him as the originator (IX. 6: dpyyyev) of the heresy. A 
disciple of his, Epigonus, came to Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, or shortly before (+ 200), and is said to have there dif- 
fused the teaching of his master, and to have formed a separate 
party of Patripassians, At first Cleomenes, the disciple of Epi- 
gonus, was regarded as the head of the sect, and then, from 
c. A.D. 215, Sabellius. Against these there appeared, in the 
Roman Church, especially the presbyter Hippolytus, who sought 
to prove that the doctrine promulgated by them was a revolu- 
tionary error. But the sympathies of the vast majority of the 
Roman Christians, so far as they could take any part in the 
dispute, were on the side of the Monarchians, and even among 
the clergy only a minority supported Hippolytus. The “ unedu- 
cated”’ Bishop Zephyrine, advised by the prudent Callistus, was 
himself disposed, like Victor, his predecessor (see under), to the 
Modalistic views; but his main effort seems to have been to 
calm the contending parties, and at any cost to avoid a new 


1 Hippol. c. Noét. I., Philos. IX. 7. 

2 Epiph. l-c., ch. I, 

3 According. to Hippol. c. Noét. I., he was not condemned after the first trial, 
but only at the close of a second,—a proof of the uncertainty that still prevailed. 


It is impossible now to discover what ground there was for the statement that 
Noétus gave himself out to be Moses, and his brother to be Aaron. 


4 The fact that Noétus was able to live for years in Asia Minor undisturbed, 
has evidently led Theodoret into the mistake that he was a later Monarchian who 
only appeared after Epigonus and Cleomenes. For the rest, Hippolytus used the 
name of Noétus in his attack on him, simply as a symbol under which to oppose 
later Monarchians (see Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol. 1874, p. 201); this is at once clear 
from ch. 2. 
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schism in the Roman Church, already sadly split up. After his 
death the same policy was continued by Callistus (217—222), 
now raised to the Bishopric. But as the schools now attacked 
each other more violently, and an agreement was past hoping 
for, the Bishop determined to excommunicate both Sabellius and 
Hippolytus, the two heads of the contending factions.’ The 
Christological formula, which Callistus himself composed, was 
meant to satisfy the less passionate adherents of both parties, 
and this it did, so far as we may conjecture. The small party 
of Hippolytus “the true Catholic Church”, held its ground in 
Rome for only about fifteen years, that of Sabellius probably 
longer. The formula of Callistus was the bridge, on which the 
Roman Christians, who were originally favourable to Monarchi- 
anism, passed over to the recognition of the Logos Christology, 
following the trend of the times, and the science ofthe Church. 
This doctrine must have already been the dominant theory in 
Rome when Novatian wrote his work De Trinitate, and from 
that date it was never ousted thence. It had been established in 
the Capital by a politician, who, for his own part, and so far 


1 Philos. IX. 12: O¥rwe 6 KdAarrog ere ryv rod Zehuphou redcuray voila 
revuxyxever ov ebypro, Tov LaBérArtov amewoev wo yey Dpovotvra op9dic, dedorxme Ene 
nal vouiCwv ovrm dvvacba: amorphbactar ryy mpdg Tze ExnAyolas naTyyopiav, WS [LH 
a&Aaor pins ppovay. Hippolytus, whose treatment of Sabellius is respectful, compared 
with his attitude to Callistus, says nothing of his own excommunication; it is there- 
fore possible that he and his small faction had already separated from Callistus, 
and for their part had put him under the ban. This cannot have happened under 
Zephyrine, as is shown directly by Philos. IX. 11, and all we can infer from ch. 7 
is that the party of Hippolytus had ceased to recognise even Zephyrine as Bishop ; 
so correctly Déllinger, l.c., p. 101 f., 223 f.; a different view in Lipsius, Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 150. The situation was doubtless this: Epigonus and Cleomenes had 
founded a real school (d:deexaAezov) in the Roman Church, perhaps in opposition 
to that of the Theodotians, and this school was protected by the Roman bishops. 
(s. Philos. IX. 7: Zeupivog [ra xepder mrporhepopévwm meibdevos] cuvexmper Tots 
mpotiwtor: Th KAgoéver wabyreverdar... TovTwv narkx diadoyyy didyewe Tb Oidarne- 
Agioy uparuvdjcevov nal emateov ork 4rd cuvalpecha: avrotg roy Ledupivoy xai Tov 
Kéaaieror). Hippolytus attacked the orthodoxy and Church character of the school, 
which possessed the sympathy of the Roman community, and he succeeded, after 
Sabellius had become its head, in getting Callistus to expel the new leader from 
the Church, But he himself was likewise excommunicated on account of his Christ- 
ology, his “rigourism” and his passionate agitations. At the moment the com- 
munity of Callistus was no longer to him a Catholic Church, but a d:dacxaagiov 
(see Philos. IX. 12, p 458, 1; p. 462, 42). 
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as he took any interest at all in dogmatics, had been more 
inclined to the Modalistic theory. ! 

The scantiness of our sources for the history of Monarchi- 
anism in Rome,—not to speak of other cities—in spite of the 
discovery of the Philosophumena, is shown most clearly by the 
circumstance that Tertullian has not mentioned the names of 
Noétus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, or Callistus; on the other hand, 
he has introduced a Roman Monarchian, Praxeas, whose name 
is not mentioned by Hippolytus in any of his numerous contro- 
versial writings. This fact has seemed so remarkable that very 
hazardous hypotheses have been set up to explain it. It has 
been thought that ‘“‘Praxeas”’ is a nickname (= tradesman), and 
that by it we ought really to understand Noétus, ? Epigonus, * 
or Callistus,* The correct view is to be found in Ddllinger ° 
and Lipsius.° Praxeas’ had come to Rome before Epigonus, 
at a date anterior to the earliest of Hippolytus’ personal re- 
collections, accordingly about contemporaneously with Theodo- 
tus, or a little earlier, while Victor was Bishop; according to 
Lipsius, and this is probable, even during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus.* He probably resided only a short time in Rome, 


1 The attempt has been made in the above to separate the historical kernel from 
the biassed description of Hippolytus in the Philos. His account is reproduced 
most correctly by Caspari (Quellen III., p. 325 ff.). Hippolytus has not disguised 
the fact that the Bishops had the great mass of the Roman community on their 
side (IX. 11), but he has everywhere scented hypocrisy, intrigues and subserviency, 
where it is evident to the present day that the Bishops desired to protect the Church 
from the rabies theologorum. In so doing, they only did what their office demanded, 
and acted in the spirit of their predecessors, in whose days the acceptance of the 
brief and broad Church confession was alone decisive, while beyond that freedom 
ruled. It is also evident that Hippolytus considered Zephyrine and the rest a set 
of ignorant beings (édiotes), because they would not accede to the new science 
and the “economic” conception of God. 


2 According to Pseudo-Tertull. 30, where in fact the name of Praxeas is sub- 
stituted for Noétus. 


3 De Rossi, Bullet. 1866, p. 170. 

4 So, eg., Hagemann, l.c., p. 234 f., and similarly at an earlier date, Semler. 
SL. p, 198. 

6 Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1868, H. 4. 

The name has undoubtedly not been shown elsewhere up till now. 

8 Chronol. d. rém. Bischéfe, p. 173 f. 


sw 
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where he met with no opposition; and he founded no school 
in the city. When, twenty years afterwards, the controversy was 
at its height in Rome and Carthage, and Tertullian found him- 
self compelled to enter the lists against Patripassianism, the 
name of Praxeas was almost forgotten. Tertullian, however, 
laid hold of him because Praxeas had been the first to raise a 
discussion in Carthage also, and because he had an antipathy 
to Praxeas who was a decided anti-montanist. In his attack, 
Tertullian has, however, reviewed the historical circumstances of 
about the year A.D. 210, when his work Adv, Prax. was 
written; nay, he manifestly alludes to the Roman Monarchians, 
z.e., to Zephyrinus and those protected by him. This observ- 
ation contains what truth there is in the hypothesis that Praxeas 
is only a name for another well-known Roman Monarchian. 
Praxeas was a confessor of Asia Minor, and the first to bring 
the dispute as to the Logos Christology to Rome.’ At the 
same time he brought from his birth-place a resolute zeal against 
the new prophecy. We are here, again, reminded of the faction 
of Alogi of Asia Minor who combined with the rejection of the 
Logos Christology an aversion from Montanism; cf. also the 
Roman presbyter Caius. Not only did his efforts meet with no 
opposition in Rome, but Praxeas induced the Bishop, by giving 
him information as to the new prophets and their communities 
in Asia, to recall the “¢ttere pacis; which he had already sent 
them, and to aid in expelling the Paraclete.* If this Bishop was 
Eleutherus, and that is probable from Euseb. H.E. V. 4, then 
we have four Roman Bishops in succession who declared them- 
selves in favour of the Modalistic Christology, viz., Eleutherus, 
Victor, Zephyrine, and Callistus; for we learn from Pseudo- 
Tertullian that Victor took the part of Praxeas.* But it is also 


1 Adv. Prax.: Iste primus ex Asia hoc genus perversitatis intulit Romam, homo 
et alias inquietus, insuper de iactatione martyrii inflatus ob solum et simplex et 
breve carceris tedium. 

2 L.c.: Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Rome procuravit, prophetiam expulit et 
heresim intulit, paracletum fugavit et patrem crucifixit. 

3% Pseudo-Tertull.: Praxeas quidem hzresim introduxit quam Victorinus corrobo- 
rare curavit. This Victorinus is rightly held by most scholars to be Bishop Victor ; 
(1) there is the name (on Victor = Victorinus, see Langen ce DeekOOs Copan 

> 
Quellen III, p. 323, n. 102); (2) the date; (3) the expression “curavit” which 
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possible that Victor was the Bishop whom Tertullian (Adv. 
Prax.) was thinking of, and in that case Eleutherus has no 
place here. It is at all events certain that when Dynamistic 
Monarchianism was proscribed by Victor, it was expelled not 
by a defender of the Logos Christology, but in the interests 
of a Modalistic Christology. The labours of Praxeas did not 
yet bring about a controversy in Rome with the Logos Doctrine; 
he was merely the forerunner of Epigonus and Cleomenes there. 
From Rome he betook himself to Carthage,’ and strove against 
the assumption of any distinction between God and Christ. But 
he was resisted by Tertullian, who, at that time, still belonged 
to the Catholic Church, and he was silenced, and even com- 
pelled to make a written recantation. With this ended the 
first phase of the dispute.? The name of Praxeas does not again 
occur. But it was only several years afterwards that the con- 
troversy became really acute in Rome and Carthage, and 
caused Tertullian to write his polemical work.* Of the final 
stages of Monarchianism in Carthage and Africa we know 
nothing certain. Yet see under. 

It is not possible, from the state of our sources, to give a 
complete and homogeneous description of the doctrine of the 
older Modalistic Monarchianism. But the sources are not alone 
to blame for this. As soon as the thought that God Himself 


points to a high position, and is exactly paralleled by the cuva/pecda: used by 
Hippolytus in referring to Zephyrine and Callistus (see p. 58, note 1); lastly, 
the fact that Victor’s successors, as we know definitely, held Monarchian views. 
The excommunication of Theodotus by Victor proves nothing, of course, to the 
contrary; for the Monarchianism of this man was of quite a different type from 
that of Praxeas. 


1 This ‘is definitely to be inferred from the words of Tertullian (1.c.): “ Fructi- 
caverant avenz Praxeanz hic quoque superseminatz dormientibus multis in sim- 
plicitate doctrine”; see Caspari, l.c.; Hauck, Tertullian, p. 368; Langen, L.c., p. 199; 
on the other side Hesselberg, Tertullian’s Lehre, p. 24, and Hagemann, l.c. 


9 


2 Tertullian, l.c.: Avenze Praxeanse traductee dehinc per quem deus voluit (scil. 
per me), etiam evulsz videbantur. Denique caverat pristinum doctor de emendatione 
sua, et manet chirographum apud psychicos, apud quos tunc gesta res est; exinde 
silentium. 

3 Tertull., lc. Avenze vero illae ubique tunc semen excusserant. Ita altquamdiu 
per hypocrisin subdola vivacitate latitavit, et nunc denuo erupit. Sed et denuo 
eradicabitur, si voluerit dominus. 
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was incarnate in Christ had to be construed theologically, very 
various attempts could not fail to result. These could lead, 
and so far did lead, on the one hand, to hazardous conceptions 
involving transformation, and, on the other, almost to the border 
of Adoptianism; for, as soon as. the indwelling ofthe deity of the 
Father (dectas patris) in Jesus was not grasped in the strict sense 
as an incarnation, as soon as the element that in Jesus consti- 
tuted his personality was not exclusively perceived in the deity 
of the Father, these Christians were treading the ground of the 
Artemonite heresy. Hippolytus also charged Callistus with 
wavering between Sabellius and Theodotus,* and in his work 
against Noétus he alludes (ch. III.) to a certain affinity between 
the latter and the leather-worker. In the writings of Origen, more- 
over, several passages occur, regarding which it will always 
be uncertain whether they refer to Modalists or Adoptians. Nor 
can this astonish us, for Monarchians of all shades had a com- 
mon interest in opposition to the Logos Christology: they re- 
presented the conception of the Person of Christ founded on the 
history of salvation, as against one based on the history of his 
nature. 

Among the different expositions of the doctrine of the: older 
Modalists that of Hippolytus in his work against Noétus shows 
us it in its simplest form. The Monarchians there described 
are introduced to us as those who taught that Christ is the 
Father himself, and that the Father was born, suffered and 
died.* If Christ is God, then he is certainly the Father, or he 
would not be God. If Christ, accordingly, truly suffered, then 
the God, who is God alone, suffered.* But they were not only 
influenced by a decided interest in Monotheism, * a cause which 
they held to have been injured by their opponents, ° whom 


: : - E 
V Philos: IX. 12, %. 27. Epiph. H. 575 2. 
2 C. 1: py viv Xpiordv airov elvar Tov marépa ual adrov Tov marépa yeyevvyobas 
nar mwemovbevar nai amoredvynévacs, 
3 C. 2: Ei oty Xpiordv duoroyd Osdv, airog kpu éotiv 6 marHp, ef ye totwd 
yy ue . x Eee ‘ av; = ‘ x 5 3 in, 
Gcdc, Emabev 08 Xpiardg, avroc Wy Oedc, Xpa otv exaber muryp, marHp yup avroc Hy 
4 bdcxovcw cunordy tye Osdy (c. 2). 
5 Hippolytus defends himself, c. 11. 14: ov dvo decode agyw, s. Philos. IX. 11, 
fin, 12: dyocie 6 KdaAarorog Hyeiy dvesdiCer eimetv’ Oideof eore. From c. Noét. 11-it 
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they called ditheists (d/deo:), but they fought in behalf of the 
complete deity of Jesus, which, in their opinion, could only be 
upheld by their doctrine.’ In support of the latter they appealed, 
like the Theodotians, chiefly to the Holy Scriptures, and, indeed, 
to the Catholic Canon; thus they quoted Exod. III. 6, XX. 2f.; 
isan XUV. ORAL. Spi taet.; Baruch Ill. 36; John.:X:.30, 
XIV. 8f.; Rom. IX. 5. Even John’s Gospel is recognised; but 
this is qualified by the most important piece of information 
which Hippolytus has given about their exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. They did not regard that book as justifying the intro- 
duction of a Logos, and the bestowal on him of the title Son 
of God. The prologue of the Gospel, as well as, in general, 
sO many passages in the book, was to be understood allegoric- 
ally.? The use of the category of the Logos was accerdingly 
emphatically rejected in their theology. We do not learn any 
more about the Noétians here. But in the Philosoph. Hippo- 
lytus has discussed their conception of God, and has presented 
it as follows:* “They say that one and the same God was 
creator and Father of all things; that he in his goodness 
appeared to the righteous of olden times, although he is in- 
visible; in other words, when he is not seen, he is invisible, 
but when he permits himself to be seen, he is visible; he is 
incomprehensible, when he wills not to be apprehended, com- 
prehensible when he permits himself to be apprehended. So in 
the same way he is invincible and to be overcome, unbegotten 
and begotten, immortal and mortal.” Hippolytus continues: 


appears that the Monarchians opposed the doctrine of the Logos, because it led to 
the Gnostic doctrine of AZons. Hippolytus had to reply: rig dropaiveras rayduy 
Osiy rapuBarrouévyy xarz xaspotc. He sought to show (ch. 14 sq.) that the uuc- 
Thpiov oincvoias of the Trinity taught by him was something different from the 
doctrine of the AZons. 


1 Hippol. (c. Noét. 1) makes his opponent say, +? ody xaxdv mo SoELC wy Tov 
Xpiorév; see also ch. IL. sq: Xprrdg Fy» O8ds nui Emaurwev OV yyekc auras dy maTHp, 
Wa nal chou ake Suv4by, aAAO ov duvdueba Agyew, see again ch. IX, where Hip- 
polytus says to his opponents that the Son must be revered in the way defined by 
God in Holy Scriptures. 

2S. c, 15: GAA” éped peor rice Bévev Dépers Adyov Agywr vidv, "lwdwysg ledv yeep 
adver Abycu, ZAM HAAwS eAAWYopEl. 


3 LL. IX. 10. Sce also Theodoret. 
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“Noétus says, ‘So far, therefore, as the Father was not made, 
he is appropriately called Father; but in so far as he passively 
submitted to be born, he is by birth the Son, not of another, 
but of himself.’”? In this way he meant to establish the J/on- 
archia, and to say that he who was called Father and Son, 
was one and the same, not one proceeding from the other, but 
he himself from himself; he is distinguished in name as Father 
and Son, according to the change of dispensations; but it is 
one and the same who appeared in former times, and submit- 
ted to be born of the virgin, and walked as man among men. 
He confessed himself, on account of his birth, to be the Son to 
those who saw him, but he did not conceal the truth that he was 
the Father from those who were able to apprehend it.’ Cleo- 
menes and his party maintain that “‘he who was nailed to the 
cross, who committed his spirit to himself, who died and did 
not die, who raised himself on the third day and rested in 
the grave, who was pierced with the lance and fastened with 
nails, was the God and Father of all.’’ The distinction between 
Father and Son was accordingly nominal; yet it was to this 
extent more than nominal, that the one God, in being born 
man, appeared as Son; it was real, so far, from the point of 
view of the history of salvation. In support of the identity of 
the ‘manifested’? and the invisible, these Monarchians referred 
to the O. T. theophanies, with as good a right as, nay, with 
a better than, the defenders of the Logos Christology. Now as 
regards the idea of God, it has been said that “the element of 
finitude was here potentially placed in God himself,” and that 
these Monarchians were influenced by Stoicism, etc. While the 
former statement is probably unwarranted, the Stoic influence, 
on the contrary, is not to be denied.? But the foundation to 
which we have to refer them consists of two ancient liturgical 


1 We perceive very clearly here that we have before us not an unstudied, but 
a thought-out, and theological Modalism. As it was evident, in the speculations 
about Melchisedec of the Theodotians, that they, like Origen, desired to rise from 
the crucified Jesus to the eternal, godlike Son, so these Modalists held the concep- 
tion, that the Father himself was to be perceived in Jesus, to be one which was 
only meant for those who could grasp it. 


2 


2 See above (p. 55, note 1). In addition Philos. X. 27: TotTcy Tov marépa 
2 
wurdv uidv voulCovor nar& narpods xarovyevov mpdg TX cuLBalvcTe. 
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formulas, used by Ignatius, the author of the II. Ep. of Clement, 
and Melito,’ whom we include, although he wrote a work “ Con- 
cerning the creation and genesis of Christ” (rep) xticswo xat 
yevicswg Xoiorov). Further, even Ignatius, although he held 
Christ to have been pre-existent, knew only of one birth of the 
Son, namely, that of God from the virgin.? We have here to 
recognise the conception, according to which, God, in virtue of 
his own resolve to become finite, capable of suffering etc., can 
and did decide to be man, without giving up his divinity. It 
is the old, religious, and artless Modalism, which has here been 
raised, with means furnished by the Stoa, to a theological doc- 
trine, and has become exclusive. But in the use of the formula 
“the Father has suffered,’ we have undoubtedly an element of 
novelty; for it cannot be indicated in the post-apostolic age. 
It is very questionable, however, whether it was ever roundly 
uttered by the theological defenders of Modalism. They prob- 
ably merely said that ‘“‘the Son, who suffered, is the same with 
the Father.” 

We do not learn what conception these Monarchians formed 
of the human cép& (flesh) of Jesus, or what significance they 
attached to it. Even the Monarchian formulas, opposed by 
Tertullian in “Adv. Prax”, and attributed to Callistus by 
Hippolytus, are already more complicated. We easily perceive 
that they were coined in a controversy in which the theological 
difficulties inherent in the Modalistic doctrine had become notori- 
ous. ‘Tertullian’s Monarchians still cling strongly to the perfect 
identity of the Father and Son;* they refuse to admit the Logos 
into their Christology; for the ‘‘word” is no substance, but 


1 See Ignat. ad Ephes. VII. 2: 76 sérpdg tori oupuinds re nal musujparinds, 
wevyTos “al aeyéwyroc, tv Tupul yevdpevosg Oe0s, ey bovdra Cun aaybivy, not ex Macples 
ual én @eot, rprcv wabyros ual rére dmabys, Iycots Xpiord¢; and see for Clement 
Vol. 1, p. 186 if 

2 Tt is interesting to notice that in the Abyssinian Church of to-day there is a 
theological school which teaches a threefold birth of Christ, from the Father in 
eternity, from the virgin, and from the Holy Ghost at the Baptism , see Herzog, R. E., 
2 Ani, Bd, I, ps 70s 

3 C, 1: “Ipsum dicit patrem descendisse in virginem, ipsum ex ea natum, ipsum 
passum ipsum denique esse Iesum Christum.” c. 2: “post tempus pater natus et 
pater passus, ipse deus, dominus omnipotens, Iesus Christus preedicatur” ; see also c. 13. 


5 
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merely a “sound”;' they are equally interested with the Noét- 
ians in monotheism,” though not so evidently in the full divin- 
ity of Christ; like them they dread the return of Gnosticism; * 
they hold the same view as to the invisibility and visibility of 
God;‘ they appeal to the Holy Scriptures, sometimes to the 
same passages as the opponents of Hippolytus;° but they find 
themselves compelled to adapt their teaching to those proof- 
texts in which the Son is contrasted, as a distinctive subject, 
with the Father. This they did, not only by saying that 
God made himself Son by assuming a body,° or that the Son 
proceeded from himself’—for with God nothing is impossible; * 
but they distinctly declared that the flesh changed the Father 
into the Son; or even that in the person of the Redeemer the 


1 C. 7: “Quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris, et sicut gramma- 
tici tradunt, aér offensus, intellegibilis auditu, ceterum vanum nescio quid.” 


2 C. 2: “Unicum deum non alias putat credendum, quem si ipsum eundemque 
et patrem et filium et spiritum s. dicat.” c. 3: “Duos et tres iam iactitant a nobis 
preedicari, se vero unius dei cultores presumunt... monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus.” 
c. 13: “inquis, duo dii praedicuntur.” c. 19: “igitur si propterea eundem et patrem 
et filium credendum putaverunt, ut unum deum vindicent ete.” c. 23: “ut sic duos 
divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis etc.” 


3 C. 8: “Hoc si qui putaverit me spoPoayy aliquam introducere,” says Tertullian 
“qnod facit Valentinus, etc.” 


4 See c. 14. 15: “Hic ex diverso volet aliquis etiam filium invisibilem conten- 
dere, ut sermonem, ut spiritum... Nam et illud adiiciunt ad argumentationem, quod 
si filius tunc (Exod, 33) ad Moysen loquebatur, ipse faciem suam nemini visibilem 
pronuntiaret, quia scil. ipse invisibilis pater fuerit in filii nomine. Ac per hoc si 
eundem volunt accipi et visibilem et invisibilem, quomodo eundem patrem et filium... 
Ergo visibilis et invisibilis idem, et quia utrumque, ideo et ipse pater invisibilis, qua 
et filius, visibilis... Argumentantur, recte utrumque dictum, visibilem quidem 


in carne, invisibilem vero ante carnem, ut idem sit pater invisibilis ante carnem, 
qui et filius visibilis in carne.” 


5 Thus to Exod. XXXIII. (ch. 14), Rev. I. 18 (ch. 17), Isa. XXIV. 24 (ch. 19), 
esp. John X. 30; XIV. 9, 10 (ch. 20), Isa. XLV. 5 (ch. 20). They admit that in 
the Scriptures sometimes two, sometimes one, are spoken of; but they argued 


(ch. 18): “Ergo quia duos et unum invenimus, ideo ambo unus atque idem et 
filius et pater.” 


Ch. 10: “Ipse se sibi filium fecit.” 


7 Ch. 11: “Porro qui eundem patrem dicis et filium, eundem et protulisse ex 


semetipso facis.” 


8 To this verse the Monarchians, according to ch, 10, appealed, and they quoted 
as a parallel the birth from the virgin, 
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body (the man, Jesus) was the Son, but that the Spirit (God, 
Christ) was the Father.’ For this they appealed to Luke I. 35. 
They conceived the Holy Spirit to be identical with the power 
of the Almighty, ze., with the Father himself, and they em- 
phasised the fact that that which was dorm, accordingly the flesh, 
not the Spirit, was to be called Son of God.*? The Spirit (God) 
was not capable of suffering, but since he entered into the flesh, 
he sympathised in the suffering. The Son suffered,* but the 
Father “sympathised”’ *—this being a Stoic expression. There- 
fore Tertullian says (ch. 23), ‘Granting that we would thus say, 
as you assert, that there were two separate (gods), it was more 
tolerable to affirm two separate (gods) than one dissembling 
(turn-coat) god” [Ut sic divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis, 
tolerabilius erat, duos divisos quam unum deum versipellem 
preedicare]. 


It is very evident that whenever the distinction between caro 
(filius) and sfzritus (pater), between the flesh or Son and the 
Spirit or Father, is taken seriously, the doctrine approximates 
to the Artemonite idea. It is in fact changing its coat (versi- 
pellis). But it is obvious that even in this form it could not 
satisfy the defenders of the Logos Christology, for the personal 
identity between the Father and the Spirit or Christ is still re- 
tained. On the whole, every attempt made by Modalism to 
meet the demands of the Logos doctrine could not fail logically 
to lead to Dynamistic Monarchianism. We know definitely that 
the formulas of Zephyrine and Callistus arose out of attempts 


1 Ch. 27: “ Aique in una persona utrumque distinguunt, patrem et filium, dis- 
centes filium carnem esse, id est hominem, id est Iesum, patrem autem spiri- 
tum, id est deum, id est Christum.” On this Tertullian remarks: “et qui unum 
eundemque: contendunt patrem et filium, iam incipiunt dividere illos potius quam 
unare; talem monarchiam apud Valentinum fortasse didicerunt, duos facere Iesum 
-et Christum.” Tertullian, accordingly, tries to retort on his opponents the charge 
of dissolving the Monarchia; see even ch. 4. The attack on the assumption of a 
transformation of the divine into the human does not, for the rest, affect these 
Monarchians (ch. 27 ff.). 

2 See ch. 26, 27: “propterea quod nascetur sanctum, vocabitur filius dei; caro 
itaque nata est, caro itaque erit filius dei.” 

3 Ch. 29: “mortuus est non ex divina, sed ex humana substantia.” 


4 L. c.: “Compassus est pater filio.” 
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at a compromise,’ though the charge of having two gods was 
raised against Hippolytus and his party. Zephyrine’s thesis 
(IX. 11), “I know one God, Christ Jesus, and besides him no 
other born and suffering,” which he announced with the limiting 
clause, ‘“‘the Father did not die, but the Son,” ’ agrees with the 
doctrines of “Praxeas”’, but, as is clear from the Philos., is also 
to be understood as a formula of compromise. Callistus went 
still further. He found it advisable after the excommunication 
of Sabellius and Hippolytus, to receive the category of the Logos 
into the Christological formula meant to harmonise all parties, 
an act for which he was especially abused by Hippolytus, while 
Sabellius also accused him of apostasy.* According to Zephy- 
rine: God is in himself an indivisible Pneuma, which fills 
all things, or, in other words, the Logos; as Logos he is 
nominally two, Father and Son. The Pneuma, become flesh in 
the virgin, is thus in essence not different from, but identical 
with, the Father (John XIV. 11). He who became manifest, z.¢., 
the man, is the Son, but the Spirit, which entered into the Son, 
is the Father. ‘‘For the Father, who is in the Son, deified the 
flesh, after he had assumed it, and united it with himself, and 
established a unity of such a nature that now Father and Son 
are called one God, and that henceforth it is impossible that 
this single person can be divided into two; rather the thesis 
holds true that the Father suffered in sympathy with the Son” — 
not the Father suffered. * 


L Philos. 1X.\7, p. 440.35 SQe; 11, p. 450. 72 °Sq. 


2 Ry@ oldu fva Ody Xpiordv "Iyooty ual way» avrov erepcy ovdéva yewyrdv nat 
melyrdv—ouy 6 muryp amébaver, ZAAX O vids. 


3 Lc. IX. 12, p. 458, 78: @aame nal ove rd ved Tou TaPeaawou cuyvas xaTyyo- 
pelobar wo mapudyra ry» mparyy wiatv. It is apparently the very formula “Com- 
passus est pater filio” that appeared unacceptable to the strict Monarchians. 


4 Philos. IX. 12, p. 458, 80: Kéaasorog aéyer Tov Adyov airov sliver uidy, a’rov 

\ Z > re 4 iga yd s ~ 3 * > 24 of 
nar marépa bvduare jstv uudovjcevov, €v O& Ov TO mvEeUUH KOrulpeTov. ovx AAO Elvas 

Z BY A XN cs ray XY s ? S c 18 ‘ X Pa v4 4 

marépa, “AAO O& vidv, By O& Kai TO AUTO UMapPHEI, nal TR WavTA Yee Tov bEfov 
mrevieuroo Ta Te hy nal udrw nal elvar ro tv TH mapbévw capuwhey mvetua oy 
erepov wape roy marépu, aAAw By nai Td avTd. Kal rotro Elva 5d eipyyévov. John. 
14. Il. To wey yp PAemdmevcv, Orep torivy kvOpwroc, Toto selva: Tov uidv, TO OF ev 
Th vii ywpybiv mvetuax rotro Elva Tov murépa ov yup, puoi, Ep@ dv0beods murépa 

nel vidv, GAN bvz. ‘O yep ev aire yevduevog maTYp mpoTAued yy oc 24 
i ; yep ev are yevduevog Hp 7p Ojeevog THY Tapxx e4e0- 
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Hippolytus discovered in this formula a mixture of Sabellian 
and Theodotian ideas, and he was right.’ The approximation 
to the Christology founded on the doctrine of substances 
(hypostases), and the departure from the older Monarchianism, 
are, in fact, only brought about by Callistus having also made 
use of a Theodotian idea.* He still kept aloof from the Plato- 
nic conception of God; nay, it sounds like a reminiscence of 
Stoicism, when, in order to obtain a rational basis for the in- 
carnation, he refers to the Pneuma (Spirit) which fills the uni- 
verse, the upper and under world, But the fact that his formu- 
las, in spite of this, could render valuable service in Rome in 
harmonising different views, was not only due to their admission 
of the Logos conception. It was rather a result of the thought 
expressed in them, that God in becoming incarnate had deified © 
the flesh, and that the Son, in so far as he represented the 
essentially deified czp£, was to be conceived asa second person, 
and yet as one really united with God.’ At this point the 
ultimate Catholic interest in the Christology comes correctly to 
light, and this is an interest not clearly perceptible elsewhere 
in Monarchian theories. It was thus that men were gradually 
tranquillised in Rome, and only the few extremists of the Left 
and Right parties offered any resistance. Moreover, the formula 
was extraordinarily adapted, by its very vagueness, to set up among 
the believing people the religious Mystery, under whose pro- 
tection the Logos Christology gradually made good its entrance. 

The latter was elaborated in opposition to Modalism by Ter- 
molycey evatus éavTii, nul emoiycer tv, Wo xurioba marépa nal vidv ve Oedv. nat 
rotro ty by mpdcwmroy ey Ovvxcbas Elvat Ovo, nul oUTws Tiv muTépa cUUmEMCIIEvEL 
7h vite ov yp bérer Adve riv marépa memoviévas nal tv ela mpdowmcy... 

Here something is wanting in the text. 


1 Catholic theologians endeavour to give a Nicene interpretation to the theses 
of Callistus, and to make Hippolytus a ditheist; see Hagemann, l.c.; Kuhn, Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1885, II.; Lehir, Etudes bibliques, IL, p. 383; de Rossi and various 
others. 

2 This is also Zahn’s view, Marcell., p. 214. The doctrine of Callistus is for 
the rest so obscure,—and for this our informant does not seem to be alone to 
blame—that, when we pass from it to the Logos Christology, we actually breathe 
freely, and we can understand how the latter simpler and compact doctrine finally 
triumphed over the laboured and tortuous theses of Callistus, 


3 See the Christology of Origen. 
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tullian, Hippolytus, and Novatian in the West.’ While Adop- 
tianism apparently played a very small part in the development 
of the Logos Christology in the Church, the Christological theses 
of Tertullian and the rest were completely dependent on the 
opposition to the Modalists.? This reveals itself especially in 
the strict subordination of the Son to the Father. It was only 
by such a subordination that it was possible to repel the charge, 
made by opponents, of teaching that there were two Gods. 
The philosophical conception of God implied in the Logos 
theory was now set up definitely as the doctrine of the Church, 
and was construed to mean that the unity of God was simply 
to be understood as a “unicum imperium”, which God could 
cause to be administered by his chosen officials. Further, the 
attempt was made to prove that Monotheism was satisfactorily 
guarded by the Father remaining the sole First Cause.* But 
while the reproach was thus repelled of making Father and Son 
“brothers”, an approach was made to the Gnostic doctrine of 
Eons, and Tertullian himself felt, and was unable to avert, the 
danger of falling into the channel of the Gnostics.* His argu- 
ments in his writing Adv. Praxeas are not free from half con- 
cessions and uncertainties, while the whole tenor of the work 
contrasts strikingly with that of the anti-gnostic tractates. Ter- 
tullian finds himself time and again compelled in his work to 
pass from the offensive to the defensive, and the admissions 
that he makes show his uncertainty. Thus he concedes that 
we may not speak of two Lords or two Gods, that in certain 
circumstances the Son also can be called Almighty, or even 
Father, that the Son will in the end restore all things to the 
- Father, and, as it would seem, will merge in the Father; finally, 
and especially, that the Son is not only not akud a patre 
(different in substance from the Father), but even in some way 


tee) Violiicep: 250: 


9 


2 This can be clearly perceived by comparing the Christology of Tertullian and 
Hippolytus with that of Irenzeus. 


3 See Tertullian adv. Prax. 3; Hippol. c. Noét. 11. 


4 Adv. Prax. 8, 13. It is the same with Hippolytus; both have in their attacks 
on the Modalists taken Valentine, comparatively speaking, under their protection. 
This is once more a sign that the doctrine of the Church was modified Gnosticism, 
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not alius a patre* (different in person etc). Yet Tertullian and 
his comrades were by no means at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with the Monarchians. They could appeal (1) to the Rule 
of Faith in which the personal distinction between the Father 
and Son was recognised;* (2) to the Holy Scriptures from 
which it was, in fact, easy to reduce the arguments of the 
Monarchians ad absurdum;* (3) to the distinction between 
Christians and Jews which consisted, of course, in the belief of 
the former in the Son;‘ and lastly, and this was the most im- 
portant point, they could cite the Johannine writings, especially 
in support of the doctrine of the Logos. It was of the highest 
importance in the controversy that Christ could be shown to 
have been called the Logos in John’s Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse.*° In view of the way in which the Scriptures were then 
used in the Church, these passages were fatal to Monarchianism. 
The attempts to interpret them symbolically ° could not but 
fail in the end, as completely as those, e.g., of Callistus and 
Paul of Samasota, to combine the use of the expression “‘ Logos” 
with a rejection of the apologetic conception of it based on 
Philo. Meanwhile Tertullian and Hippolytus did not, to all 
appearance, yet succeed in getting their form of doctrine approved 
in the Churches. The God of mystery of whom they taught 
was viewed as an unknown God, and their Christology did not 
correspond to the wants of men. The Logos was, indeed, to 
be held one in essence with God; but yet he was, by his being 
made the organ of the creation of the world, an inferior 


1 Ch. 18, in other passages otherwise. 
2 Tertull. adv. Prax. 2. Hippol. c. Noét. I. 


3 The Monarchian dispute was conducted on both sides by the aid of proofs 
drawn from exegesis. Tertullian, besides, in Adv. Prax., appealed in support of the 
“economic” trinity to utterances of the Paraclete. 


4 See ad. Prax. 21: “‘Ceterum Iudaicz fidei ista res, sic unum deum credere, ut 
filium adnumerare ei nolis, et post filium spiritum. Quid enim erit inter nos et 
illos nisi differentia ista? Quod opus evangelii, si non exinde pater et filius et 
spiritus, tres crediti, unum deum sistunt >?” 


5 Tlieredowev, says Hippolyt. c. Noét. 17—xark riv mapddoow ray amorrdAwy 
dr: eds Adyos am’ ovpavaiy xarHAbev,—see already Tatian, Orat. 5 following Joh. I. 1; 
cdg Hy ev apyp, THv 0& apyyy Adyou dvyaiy moapecanpaser. 


6 See above, p. 63. 
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divine being, or rather at once inferior and not inferior. This 
conception, however, conflicted with tradition as embodied in 
worship, which taught men to see God Himself in Christ, quite 
as much as the attempt was opposed by doctrinal tradition, to 
derive the use of the name “Son of God” for Christ, not from 
His miraculous birth, but from a decree dating before the world. ' 
For the rest, the older enemies of Monarchianism still maintained 
common ground with their opponents, in so far as God’s evolving 
of Himself in several substances (Hypostases) was throughout 
affected by the history of the world (cosmos), and in this sense by 
the history of revelation. The difference between them and at least 
the later “Monarchians was here only one of degree. The latter 
began at the incarnation (or at the theophanies of the O. T.), 
and from it dated a nominal plurality, the former made the 
“economic” self-unfolding of God originate immediately before 
the creation of the world. Here we have the cosmological inter- 
est coming once more to the front in the Church Fathers and 
displacing the historical, while it ostensibly raised the latter to 
a higher plane. 

Wherever the doctrine of the Logos planted itself in the 
third century the question, whether the divine being who appeared 
on earth was identical with the Deity, was answered in 
the negative.” In opposition to this Gnostic view, which was 
first to be corrected in the fourth century, the Monarchians 
maintained a very ancient and valuable position in clinging to 
the identity of the eternal Deity, with the Deity revealed on 
earth. But does not the dilemma that arises show that the 
speculation on both sides was as untenable as unevangelical? 
Either we preserve the identity, and in that case defend the 
thesis, at once absurd and inconsistent with the Gospel, that 
Christ was the Father himself; or with the Gospel we retain 
the distinction between Father and Son, but then announce a 
subordinate God after the fashion of a Gnostic polytheism. 
Certainly, as regards religion, a very great advance was arrived 
at, when Athanasius, by his exclusive formula of Adyvog éu0- 

1 In the Symbolum the “vewylévra éx mveduarog éylouv” is to be understood as 
explaining roy ufoyv Tod Oeod. 

2 See Adv. Prax. 16, 
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ovcios (consubstantial Logos), negatived both Modalism and sub- 
ordinationist Gnosticism, but the Hellenic foundation of the 
whole speculation was preserved, and for the rational observer 
a second rock of offence was merely piled upon a first. How- 
ever, under the conditions of scientific speculation at the time, the 
formula was the saving clause by which men were once for 
all turned from Adoptianism, whose doctrine of a deification of 
Jesus could not fail, undoubtedly, to awaken the most question- 
able recollections. 


(b) The last stages of Modalism in the West, and the 
State of Theology. 


Our information is very defective concerning the destinies of 
Monarchianism in Rome and the West, after the close of the 
first thirty years of the third century; nor are we any better 
off in respect to the gradual acceptance of the Logos Christ- 
ology. The excommunication of Sabellius by Callistus in Rome 
resulted at once in the Monarchians ceasing to find any follow- 
ers in the West, and in the complete withdrawal soon after- 
wards of strict and aggressive Modalism.’ Callistus himself has, 
besides, not left to posterity an altogether clean reputation as 
regards his Christology, although he had covered himself in the 
main point by his compromise formula.” Hippolytus’ sect had 
ceased to exist about A.D. 250; nay, it is not altogether 
improbable that he himself made his peace with the great Church 
shortly before his death.* We can infer from Novatian’s im- 
portant work “De trinitate”’, that the following tenets were recog- 


1 On thése grounds the doctrine of Sabellius will be described under, in the 
history of Eastern Modalism. 


2 In forged Acts of Synod of the 6th century we read (Mansi, Concil. II., 
p. 621): “qui se Callistus ita docuit Sabellianum, ut arbitrio suo sumat unam per- 
sonam esse trinitatis.” The words which follow later, “in sua extollentia separabat 
trinitatem” have without reason seemed particularly difficult to Dollinger (l.c., p. 247) 
and Langen (lc., p. 215). Sabellianism was often blamed with dismembering 
the Monas (see Zahn, Marcell. p. 211.) 

. 8 See Déllinger, l.c., Hippolytus was under Maximinus banished along with the 
Roman Bishop Pontian to Sardinia. See the Catal. Liber, sub “Pontianus” (Lip- 
sius, Chronologic, pp. 194, 275). 
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nised in Rome about 250:' (1) Christ did not first become God. 
(2) The Father did not suffer. (3) Christ pre-existed and is true 
God and man.? But it was not only in Rome that these tenets 
were established, but also in many provinces. If the Roman 
Bishop Dionysius could write in a work of his own against the 
Sabellians, that ‘‘Sabellius blasphemed, saying that the Son was 
himself Father’’,* then we must conclude that this doctrine 
was then held inadmissible in the West. Cyprian again has 
expressed himself as follows (Ep. 73. 4): ‘Patripassiani, Valen- 
tiniani, Appelletiani, Ophite, Marcionite et cetere hereticorum 
pestes’’ (—the other plagues of heretics), and we must decide 
that the-strict Modalistic form of doctrine was then almost 
universally condemned in the West. Of the difficulties met with 
in the ejection of the heresy, or the means employed, we have 
no information. Nothing was changed in the traditional Creed— 
—a noteworthy and momentous difference from the oriental 
Churches! But we know of one case in which an important 
alteration was proposed. The Creed of the Church of Aquileia 
began, in the fourth century, with the words “I believe in God 
the Father omnipotent, invisible, and impassible” (Credo in deo 
patre omnipotente, zzvészbzlc et cmpassibci), and Rufinus, who 


1 This writing shows, on the one hand, that Adoptians and Modalists still existed 
and were dangerous in Rome, and on the other, that they were not found within 
the Roman Church. On the significance of the writing see Vol. IL, p. 313 f. 


2 The Roman doctrine of Christ was then as follows: He has always been 
with the Father (sermo dei), but he first proceeded before the world from the 
substance of the Father (ex patre) for the purpose of creating the world. He was 
born into the flesh, and thus as fidzws det and dews adopted a homo; thus he is also 
filius hominis. “Filius dei” and “filius hominis” are thus to be distinguished as 
two substances (substantia divina—homo), but he is one person; for he has com- 
pletely combined, united, and fused the two substances in himself. At the end 
of things, when he shall have subjected all to himself, he will subject himself 
again to the Father, and will return to and be merged in him. Of the Holy Spirit 
it is also true, that he is a person (Paraclete), and that he proceeds from the substance 
of the Father; but he receives from the Son his power and sphere of work, he 
is therefore less than the Son, as the latter is less than the Father. But all three 
persons are combined as indwellers in the same substance, and united by love and 
harmony. Thus there is only one God, from whom the two other persons proceed. 

3 TapeArs Baurhyuet, airdv tov ulty eivxe Agywy Tov mérepx. See Routh, 


Reliq. (Ss; U1. p.373; 
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has preserved it for us, tells' that the addition was made, at 
any rate as early as the third century, in order to exclude the 
Patripassians. 

But the exclusion of the strict Modalists involved neither their 
immediate end, nor the wholesale adoption of the teaching of 
Tertullian and Hippolytus, of the philosophical doctrine of the 
Logos. As regards the latter, the recognition of the name of 
Logos for Christ, side by side with other titles, did not at once 
involve the reception of the Logos doctrine, and the very fact, 
that no change was made in the Creed, shows how reluctant 
men were to give more than a necessary minimum of space to 
philosophical speculations. They were content with the formula, 
extracted from the Creed, “Jesus Christus, deus et homo”, and 
with the combination of the Biblical predicates applied to Christ, 
predicates which aiso governed their conception of the Logos. 
In this respect the second Book of the Testimonies of Cyprian 
is of great importance. In the first six chapters the divinity of 
Christ is discussed, in terms of Holy Scripture, under the follow- 
ing headings. (1) Christum primogenitum esse et ipsum esse 
sapientiam dei, per quem omnia facta sunt; (2) quod sapientia 
dei Christus; (3) quod Christus idem sit et sermo dei; (4) quod 
Christus idem manus et brachium dei; (5) quod idem angelus 
et deus; (6) quod deus Christus. Then follows, after some 
sections on the appearing of Christ: (10) quod et homo et deus 
Christus. The later Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine was the 
property of the Western Church from the third century, not in 
the form of a philosophically technical speculation, but in that 
of a categorical Creed-like expression of faith—see Novatian’s 
“De trinitate’, in which the doctrine of the Logos falls into the 
background. Accordingly the statement of Socrates (H. E. III. 7) 


1 Expos. Symboli Apost. ch. 19. The changes which can be shown to have 
been made on the first article of the Creed elsewhere in the West—see especially 
the African additions—belong probably at the earliest tothe fourth century. Should 
they be older, however, they are all, it would seem, to be understood anti- 
gnostically; in other words, they contain nothing but explanations and comfirmatory 
additions. It is in itself incredible and incapable of proof that the Roman and 
after it the Western Churches should, at the beginning of the third century, have 
deleted, as Zahn holds, a %# which originally stood in the first article of the 
Creed, in order to confute the Monarchians. 
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is not incredible, that the Western Churchman Hosius had al- 
ready declared the distinction between otole and badoracig (sub- 
stantia and persona) before the Council of Nicwa.’' The West 
welcomed in the fourth century all statements which contained 
the complete divinity of Christ, without troubling itself much 
about arguments and proofs, and the controversy between the 
two Dionysii in the middle of the third century (see under), 
proves that a declared interest was kept up in the complete 
divinity of Christ, as an inheritance from the Monarchian period 
in Rome.? Nay, a latent Monarchian element really continued 
to exist in the Western Church; this we can still study in the 
poems of Commodian. * Commodian, again, was not yet acquainted 
with speculations regarding the ‘‘complete” humanity of Jesus; 
he is satisfied with the flesh of Christ being represented as a 
sheath, (V. 224, ‘And suffers, as he willed, in our likeness” ; * 
on the other hand, V. 280, ‘‘now the flesh was God, in 
which the virtue of God acted.’”’)*® But these are only symptoms 


1 See Vol. IV. 

2 We, unfortunately, do not know on what grounds the Roman Bishop approved 
of the excommunication of Origen, or whether Origen’s doctrine of subordination 
was regarded in Rome as heretical. 

3 Here follow in the original illustrations which we relegate to this footnote. 
Compare Instruct. II. 1 (Heading): “‘ De populo absconso sancto omnipotentis Christi 
dei vivi;” II. 1, p. 28. 22, ed. Ludwig): “ omnipotens Christus descendit ad suos 
electos;” II. 23, p. 43, 11 sq.: “Unde deus clamat: Stulte, hac nocte vocaris.” 
Il. 39. 1, p. 52. Carmen apolog. 91 sq.: “Est deus omnipotens, unus, a semetipso 
creatus, quem infra reperies magnum et humilem ipsum. Is erat in verbo positus, 
sibi solo notatus, Qui pater et filius dicitur et spiritus sanctus;” 276: “ Hic pater 
in filio venit, deus unus ubique.” (See also the following verses according to the 
edition of Dombart): 285: “hic erat Omnipotens;” “334: “ (ligno) deus pependit 
dominus;” 353: “deum talia passum, Ut enuntietur crucifixus conditor orbis;” 
359 sq.: “Idcirco nec voluit se manifestare, quid esset, Sed filium dixit se missum 
fuisse a patre;” 398: “‘Preedictus est deus carnaliter nasci pro nobis;” 455: “quis 
deus est ille, quem nos crucifiximus;” 610: “ipsa spes tota, deo credere, qui ligno 
pependit;” 612: “ Quod filius dixit, cum sit deus pristinus ipse,;” 625: “hic erat 
venturus, commixtus sanguine nostro, ut videretur homo, sed deus in carne latebat... 
dominus ipse veniet.” 630, 764: “Unus est in czelo deus dei, terrae marisque, Quem 
Moyses docuit ligno pependisse pro nobis;” etc. etc. Commodian is usually 
assigned to the second half of the third century, but doubts have recently been 
expressed as to this date. Jacobi, Commodian u. d. alt Kirchlich. Trinititslehre, 
in der deutschen Ztschr. f. Christl. Wissensch., 1853, p, 203 ff, 

4 Et patitur, quomodo voluit sub imagine nostra. 

5 Tam caro deus erat, in qua dei virtus agebat. 
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of a Christian standpoint which was fundamentally different from 
that of oriental theologians, and which Commodian was by no 
means the only one to occupy. He, Lactantius, and Arnobius ! 
are very different from each other. Commodian was a practical 
Churchman; Arnobius was an empiricist and in some form also 
a sceptic and decided opponent of Platonism;?* while Lactantius 
was a disciple of Cicero and well acquainted besides with the 
speculations of Greek Christian theology. But they are all three 
closely connected in the contrast they present to the Greek 
theologians of the school of Origen; there zs nothing mystical 
about them, they are not Neoplatonists. Lactantius has, indeed, 
expounded the doctrine of Christ, the incarnate Logos, as well 
as any Greek; as a professional teacher it was all known and 
familiar to him;* but as he nowhere encounters any problems 
in his Christology, as he discusses doctrines with very few 
theological or philosophical formulas, almost in a light tone, as 
if they were mere matters of course, we see that he had no 
interest of his own in them. He was rather interested in exactly 
the same questions as Arnobius and Commodian, who again 
showed no anxiety to go beyond the simplest Christological for- 
mulas—that Christ was God, that he had, however, also assumed 
flesh, or united himself with a man, since otherwise we could 
not have borne the deity: “And God was man, that he 
might possess us in the future” (Et fuit homo deus, ut nos in 
futuro haberet).* ° The Christianity and theology which these 


1 See Francke’s fine discussion, Die Psychologie und Erkentnisslehre des Arno- 
bius (Leipzig, 1878). 

2 We recall the Theodotians of Rome. 

3 See Instit. IV. 6—30. The doctrine of the Logos is naturally worked out in 
a subordinationist sense. Besides this, many other things occur which must have 
seemed very questionable to the Latin Fathers 60 years afterwards: “‘ Utinam,” says 
Jerome, “tam nostra confirmare potuisset quam facile aliena destruxit.” 

4 Commod,, Carmen apolog. 761. 

5 See the Christological expositions, in ‘part extremely questionable, of Arno- 
bius I. 39, 42, 53, 60, 62, and elsewhere. A. demands that complete divinity should 
be predicated of Christ on account of the divine teaching of Christ (II. 60). In 
his own theology many other antique features crop up; he even defends the view 
that the supreme God need not be conceived as creator of this world and of men 
(see the remarkable chap. 46 of the second book, which recalls Marcion and Celsus), 
Many Church doctrines Armobius cannot understand, and he admits them to be 
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Latins energetically supported against polytheism, were summed 
up in Monotheism, a powerfully elaborated morality, the hope 
of the Resurrection which was secured by the work of the God 
Christ who had crushed the demons, and in unadulterated Chili- 
asm.' Monotheism—in the sense of Cicero’s ‘De natura deo- 
rum”—Moralism, and Chiliasm: these are the clearly perceived 
and firmly held points, and not only for Apologetic purposes, 
but also, as is proved especially by the second book of Commo- 
dian’s “Instructiones”’, in independent and positive expositions. 
These Instructions are, along with the Carmen Apolog., of the 
highest importance for our estimate of Western Christianity in 
the period A.D. 250—315. We discover here, 100 years after 
the Gnostic fight, a Christianity that was affected, neither by 
the theology of the anti-gnostic Church Fathers, nor specially 
by that of the Alexandrians, one which the dogmatic contentions 
and conquests of the years 150—250 have passed over, hardly 
leaving a trace. Almost all that is required to explain it by the 
historian who starts with the period of Justin is to be found in 
the slightly altered conditions of the Roman world of culture, 
and in the development of the Church system as a practical 
power, a political and social quantity.” Even in the use of 
Scripture this Christianity of the West reveals its conservatism. 
The Books of the O. T. and the Apocalypse are those still 
most in vogue. * Commodian does not stand alone, nor are the 
features to be observed in his ‘‘Instructiones”’ accidental. And 


puzzles whose solution is known to God alone (see ¢.g., B. II. 74). Even in the 
doctrine of the soul, which to him is mortal and only has its life prolonged by 
receiving the doctrine brought by Christ, there is a curious mixture of antique 
empiricism and Christianity. If we measure hin by the theology of the fourth century, 
Arnobius is heterodox on almost every page. 


1 See the Carmen apolog. with its detailed discussions of the final Drama, Anti- 
christ (Nero) etc.; Lactant IV. 12, VII. 21 sq.; Victorinus, Comm. on Revelation. 


2 We can notice throughout in Commodian the influence of the institution of 
penance, that measuring-tape of the extent to which Church and World are 
entwined. 


3 The oldest commentary preserved, in part, to us is that of Victorinus of Pettan 
on the Apocalypse. 
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we are not limited to the Apologists Arnobius and Lactantius 
for purposes of comparison. We learn much the same thing 
as to African Christianity from the works of Cyprian, or, even 
from the theological attitude of the Bishop himself, as we infer 
from Commodian’s poems. And, on the other hand, Latin 
Church Fathers of the fourth century, ¢.g., Zeno and Hilary, 
show in their writings that we must not look for the theo- 
logical interests of the West in the same quarter as those of 
the East. Ju fact the West did not, strictly speaking, possess 
a specifically Church “ theology” at all.’ It was only from the 
second half of the fourth century that the West was invaded 
by the Platonic theology which Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
Novatian had cultivated, to all appearance without any thorough 
success. Some of its results were accepted, but the theology 
itself was not. Nor, in some ways, was it later on, when the 
Western structure of Monotheism, energetic practical morality, 
and conservative Chiliasm fell a prey to destruction. The mys- 
tical tendencies, or the perceptions that led to them, were them- 
selves awanting. Yet there is no mistake, on the other hand, 
as we are taught by the Institutiones of Lactantius as well as 
the Tractates of Cyprian, that the rejection of Modalism and 
the recognition of Christ as the Logos forced upon the West 
the necessity of rising from faith to a philosophical and, in fact, 
a distinctively Neoplatonic dogmatic. It was simply a question 
of time when this departure should take place. The recognition 
of the Logos could not fail ultimately to produce everywhere 
a ferment which transformed the Rule of Faith into the com- 
pendium of a scientific religion. It is hardly possible to con- 
jecture how long and where Monarchians maintained their ground 
as independent sects in the West. It is yet most probable that 
there were Patripassians in Rome in the fourth century. The 
Western Fathers and opponents of heretics from the middle of 
the fourth century speak not infrequently of Monarchians— 
Sabellians; but they, as arule, have simply copied Greek sources, 


1 The work of Arnobius is, in this respect, very instructive. This theologian 
did not incline as a theologian to Neoplatonism, at a time when, in the East, the 
use of any other philosophy in Christian dogmatics was ipso facto forbidden as 
heretical, 
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from which they have transferred the confusion that prevailed 
among the Greek representatives of Sabellianism, and to a 
still greater extent, we must admit, among the historians who 
were hostile to it.’ 


1 Epiphanius (H. 62. 1) tells us that there were Sabellians in Rome in his time. 
Since he was acquainted with no other province or community in the West we may 
perhaps believe him. This information seems to be confirmed by a discovery made 
in A.D.1742 by Marangoni. “He found at the Marancia gate on the road leading 
to S, Paolo a stair closed in his time which, as’ the discoverer believed, led to a 
cubiculum of S, Callisto, and in which were painted Constantine’s monogram in 
very large letters, and, secondly, Christ sitting on a globe, between Peter and Paul. 
On the cover, in a mosaic of green stones, stood the inscription “ Qui et filius 
diceris et pater inveniris” (Kraus, Rom. sott. 2 Aufl., p. 550). De Rossi, Kraus, 
and Schultze (Katakomben, p. 34) suppose that we have here the discovery of a 
burial place of Modalistic Monarchians, and that, as the monogram proves, of the 
fourth century. The sepulchre has again disappeared, and we have. to depend 
entirely on Marangoni’s account, which contains no facsimile. It is not probable 
that a Sabellian burial-place lay in immediate proximity to Domitilla’s catacomb in 
the fourth century, or that the grave-yard of any sect was preserved. If we can 
come to any decision at all, in view of the uncertainty of the whole information, 
it seems more credible that the inscription belongs to the third century, and that 
the monogram was added to deprive it of its heretical character. 

Whether Ambrosius and Ambrosiaster refer in the following quotations to 
Roman or say Western Monarchians living in their time is at least questionable. 
(Ambrosius, de fide V. 13. 162, Ed. Bened. II. p. 579 “‘ Sabelliani et Marcionitee 
dicunt, quod hee futura sit Christi ad deum patrem subjectio, ut in patrem filius 
refundatur”; Ambrosiaster in Ep. ad Cor. II. 2, Ed. Bened. App. IL, p. 117, 
“quia ipsum patrem sibi filium appellatum dicebant, ex quibus Marcion traxit 
errorem ”’), 

Optatus (I. 9) relates that in the African provinces not only the errors, but 
even the names, of Praxeas and Sabellius had passed away; in I. 10, IV. 5, V. I 
he discusses the Patripassians briefly, but without giving anything new. Nor can 
we infer from Hilary (de trinitate VII. 39; ad Constant. II. 9) that there were 
still Monarchians in his time in the West. Augustine says (Ep. 118 c. I. [12] 
ed. Bened. II., p. 498) dissensiones queestionesque Sabellianorum silentur.” Second- 
hand information regarding them is to be found in Augustine, Tract. in Joh. 
(passim) and Heer. 41. (The remarks here on the relation of Sabellius to Noétus 
are interesting. Augustine cannot see why orientals count Sabellianism a separate 
heresy from Monarchianism). 

Again we have similar notices in Aug. Predest. H. 41—in H. 70 Priscillians 
and Sabellians are classed together; as already in Leo I—, in Isidor, H. 43, 
Gennadius, Eccl. Dogm. I. 4 (“Pentapolitana heeresis”) Pseudo-hieron. H. 26 
( Unionita” etc., etc. In the Consult. Zacch. et Appollon. |. Il. 11 sq. (Gallandi 
T. IX., p. 231 sq)—a book written about 430—a distinction is made between the 
Patripassians and Sabellians. The former are correctly described, the latter 
confounded with the Macedonians, Vigilius Dial. ady. Arian. (Bibl. Lugd. T. VIIL.). 
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(c) The Modalistic Monarchians in the East: Sabellianism 
and the History of Philosophical Christology and 
Theology after Origen. 4 


After the close of the third century the name of “Sabel- 
lians’’ became the common title of Modalistic Monarchians in the 
East. In the West also the term was used here and there, in the same 
way, in the fourth and fifth centuries. In consequence of this the 
traditional account of the doctrines taught by Sabellius and his 
immediate disciples is very confused. Zahn has the credit of 
having shown that the propositions, especially, which were first 
published by Marcellus of Ancyra, were characterised by oppo- 
nents as Sabellian because Monarchian, and in later times they 
have been imputed to the older theologian. But not only does 
the work of Marcellus pass under the name of Sabellius up to 
the present day, Monarchianism undoubtedly assumed very dif- 
ferent forms in the East in the period between Hippolytus 
and Athanasius. It was steeped in philosophical speculation. 
Doctrines based on enoszs and transformation were developed. 


1S. Schleiermacher in the Theol. Zeitschr. 1822, part 3; Lange in the Zeitschr. 
f. d. histor. Theol. 1832, Il. 2. S. 17—465; Zahn, Marcell. 1867. Quellen: Orig., 
ee epy. I. 2= im Joh) I. 23, WW. 2. 3; X. 213 in ep. ad Ditum fragm. 11; in 
Mt. XVI. 8, XVII. 14; c. Cels. VIII. 12, etc, For Sabellius, Philosoph. IX. is, in 
spite of its meagreness, of fundamental importance. Hippolytus introduces him in 
a way that shows plainly he was sufficiently well known at the time in the Roman 
Church not to need any more precise characterisation (see Caspari, Quellen III., 
p. 327). Epiphanius (H. 62) has borrowed from good sources. If we still possessed 
them, the letters of Dionysius of Alex. would have been our most important original 
authorities on S, and his Libyan party. But we have only fragments, partly in 
Athanasius (de sententia Dionysii), partly in later writers—the collection in Routh 
is not complete, Relig. S. IIL, pp. 371—403. All that Athanasius imparts, though 
fragmentary, is indispensable (espec. in the writings De synod.; de decret. synod. 
Nic. and c.} Arian. IV. This discourse has from its careless use led to a mis- 
representation of Sabellian teaching; yet see Rettberg, Marcell. Preef.; Kuhn, Kath. 
Dogmatik Il. S. 344; Zahn, Marcell. S. 198 f.). A few important notices in Nova- 
tian, de trinit. 12 sq.; Method., Conviv. VIII. 10; Arius in ep. ad. Alex. Alexan- 
driz (Epiph., H. 69. 7); Alexander of Alex. (in Theodoret, H. E. I. 3); Eusebius, 
ce. Marcell. and Prepar. evang.; Basilius, ep. 207, 210, 214, 235 ; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Aébyoo uarz Apefou xa? ZaPeaasov (Mai, V. P. Nova Coll. VIII. 2, p. 1 sq.)—to be 
used cautiously—; Pseudo-Gregor (Appollinaris) in Mai, lc. VI. 1., p. 170 sq. ; 
Theodoret. H. F. IL. 93 Anonymus, mpég rovg EaPeaaTovras (Athanas. Opp. ed. 
Montfaucon II., p. 37 sq.); Joh. Damascenus; Nicephorus Call., H, E. VI. 25. For 
Monarchianism we have a few passages in Gregorius Thaumaturg. The theologians 
after Origen and before Arius will be cited under, 

6 
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And the whole was provided by the historians with the same 
label. At the same time these writers went on drawing in- 
ferences, until they have described forms of doctrine which, 
in this connection, in all probability never existed at all. Accord- 
ingly, even after the most careful examination and sifting of the 
information handed down, it is now unfortunately impossible to 
write a history of Monarchianism from Sabellius to Marcellus; for 
the accounts are not only confused, but fragmentary and curt. 
It is quite as impossible to give a connected history of the 
Logos Christology from Origen to Arius and Athanasius, although 
the tradition is in this case somewhat fuller. But the orthodox 
of the fourth and fifth centuries found little to please them in the 
Logos doctrine of those earlier disciples of Origen, and conse- 
quently they transmitted a very insignificant part of their writings 
to posterity. This much is certain, however, that in the East 
the fight against Monarchianism in the second half of the third 
century was a violent one, and that even the development of 
the Logos Christology (of Origen) was directly and lastingly 
influenced by this opposition.’ The circumstance, that “ Sabel- 


1 Emendations both to support and to refute Sabellianism were proposed in the 
valued works of the past; the N. T., as well as other writings belonging to primitive 
Christian literature, being tampered with. Compare Lightfoot’s excursus on I. Clem. IL, 
where Cod. A reads rot @©soG while C and S have rot# Xpierod, the latter an 
emendation opposed to Monarchianism or Monophysitism (St. Clement of Rome, 
Appendix, p. 400 sq.). The old formulas 76 eijue, re rabyuare rot Osot and 
others came into disrepute after the third century. Athanasius himself disapproved 
of them (c. Apoll. II. 13. 14, I., p. 758), and in the Monophysite controversy they 
were thoroughly distrusted. Thus in Ignatius (ad. Eph. I.) & amar: ot and 
(ad. Rom. VI.) rot wé&boug ro# Oot jou were corrected. On the other hand 
(II. Clem. IX.) the title of rve#ue for Christ was changed into aéyoc. In the N. T. 
there are not a few passages where the various readings show a Monarchian or 
anti-Monarchian, a monophysite or dyophysite leaning. The most important have 
been discussed by Ezra Abbot in several essays in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra ” and the 
“Unitarian Review”. But we can trace certain various readings due to a Christolog- 
ical bias as far back as the second century: thus especially the famous 6 povoyevie 
vid¢ for povoyevyg Oedg John I. 18; on this see Hort., Two Dissertations I, on 
MONOLENHE EOE in Scripture and Tradition, 1878; Abbot in the Unitarian 
Review, June 1875. Since the majority of the important various readings in the 
N. T. belong to the second and third century, a connected examination of them 
would be very important from the standpoint of the history of dogma. For dogmatic 
changes in the western texts, the remarkable passage in Ambrosiaster on Rom. V. 14 
falls especially to be noticed, 
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lianism’’ was almost the only name by which Monarchianism 
was known in the East, points, for the rest, to schisms having 
resulted only from, or, at any rate, after the appearance and 
labours of Sabellius in the East, therefore at the earliest since 
about 230—240. So long as Origen lived in Alexandria no 
schism took place in Egypt over the Christological question. 1 

Sabellius, perhaps by birth a Lybian from Pentapolis, ? seems 
after his excommunication to have remained at the head of a 
small community in Rome. He was still there, to all appearance, 
when Hippolytus wrote the Philosophumena. Nor do we know 
of his ever having left the city,—we are nowhere told that he 
did. Yet he must have, at least, set an important movement 
at work abroad from Rome as his centre, and have especially 
fostered relations with the East. When, in Pentapolis, about 
A.D. 260, and several years after the death of Origen, the 
Monarchian doctrine took hold of the Churches there (Dionys., l.c.) 
—Churches which, it is significant, were to some extent Latin 
in their culture—Sabellius can hardly have been alive, yet it was 
under his name that the heresy was promoted.* But it would 
seem as if this prominence was given to him for the first time 
about A.D. 260. Origen at least had not, so far as I know, men- 
tioned the name of Sabellius in his discussions of Monarchianism. 
These date from as early as A.D. 215. At the time, Origen was 
in Rome, Zephyrine being still Bishop. From the relations which he 
then entered into with Hippolytus, it has been rightly concluded 
that he did not hold aloof from the contentions in Rome, and 
took the side of Hippolytus. This attitude of Origen’s may not 
have been without influence on his condemnation afterwards in 
Rome by ,Pontian, 231 or 232. Origen’s writings, moreover, 
contain many sharp censures on Bishops who, in order to glorify 
God, made the distinction between Father and Son merely 


1 See Dionys. Alex, in Euseb. VII. 6. Dionysius speaks as if the appearance 
of Sabellian doctrine in his time in the Pentapolis were something new and 
unheard of, 

2 This information, however, first appears in Basil, then in Philaster, Theodoret, 
and Nicephorus; possibly, therefore, it is due to the fact that Sabellius’ teaching 
met with great success in Libya and Pentapolis. 


% Athanas, de sententia Dionysii 5. 
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nominal. And this again seems to have been said not without 
reference to the state of matters in Rome. The theology of 
Origen made him an especially energetic opponent of the Modal- 
istic form of doctrine; for although the new principles set up 
by him—that the Logos, looking to the content of his nature, 
possessed the complete deity, and that he from eternity was 
created from the being of the Father—approached apparently 
a Monarchian mode of thought, yet they in fact repelled it more 
energetically then Tertullian and Hippolytus could possibly have 
done. He who followed the philosophical theology of Origen 
was proof against all Monarchianism. But it is important to 
notice that in all places where Origen comes to speak about 
Monarchians, he merely seems to know their doctrines in an 
extremely simple form, and without any speculative embroid- 
ery. They are always people who “deny that Father and Son are 
two Hypostases” (they say: & od udvoy odolz, dAAX ual v0- 
xeléve), who “fuse together” Father and Son (suyyéewv), who 
admit distinctions in God only in “conception” and ‘‘name”’, 
and not in “number”, etc. Origen considers them therefore to 
be untheological creatures, mere “believers”. Accordingly, he 
did not know the doctrine of Sabellius, and living in Syria and 
Palestine had even had no opportunity of learning it. 

That doctrine was undoubtedly closely allied, as Epiphanius 
has rightly seen (H. 62. 1), to the teaching of Noétus; it was 
distinguished from the latter, however, both by a more careful 
theological elaboration, and by the place given to the Holy 
Ghost.’ The opinion of Nitzsch and others, that we must dis- 
tinguish between two stages in the theology of Sabellius, is un- 
necessary, whenever we eliminate the unreliable sources. The 
central proposition of Sabellius ran that Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit were the same. Three names accordingly were attached to 
one and the same being. It was his interest in monotheism that 
influenced Sabellius. ‘What shall we say,” urge his followers 


1 This appears also from our oldest witness, the letter of Dionysius, Eusebius 
H. E. VII. 6: wep? rot viv xvybévrog ev rH Tiroaguald: rig Mevramdaeme Soy uaroc, 
bvrog aoeRots nal PAuchyeley moAayy exovros wept Tou mavroxparopos Oeot marpos 
nai rot xuplou yudy "Iycot Xpiorov, admioriay Te woAAyY Exovrog wep TOU jLovoye- 
vols madds avrov ual mpwrorénov m&oys uTicews, TOU EvavdpwrycuvTos Adyou, Avaic- 
dyclay Of Tov aylou mvEevuaros, 
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in Epiphanius (ch. 2), “have we one God or three Gods?” (7/ 
hy simmer, Eve Osdy Exowsv, } TpsIg @covg;); and Epiphanius (ch. 3) 
replies: “‘we do not propound polytheism” (0% roavdciay sicyyou- 
wbx). Whether Sabellius himself used the comparison between 
the threefold nature of man and the sun remains a question 
fone nature, three energies: 7d Qwtistixey light giving, 7d déamoy 
heat giving, 7d oxua the form). The one being was also 
called by Sabellius vioraérwp,* an expression which was certainly 
chosen to remove any misunderstanding, to make it impossible 
to suppose that two beings were in question. This viorarwo 
(son-father) was in Sabellius the ultimate designation for God 
Himself, and not, say, merely for certain manifestations of a 
oves (unit) resting in the background. Sabellius, however, 
taught—according to Epiphanius and Athanasius—that God was 
not at the same time Father and Son; but that he had, rather, 
put forth his activity in three successive “energies”’; first, in 
the Prosopon (= form of manifestation, figure ; not = Hypostasis) 
of the Father as Creator and Lawgiver; secondly, in the 
Prosopon of the Son as Redeemer, beginning with the incarna- 
tion and ending at the ascension; finally, and up till the present 
hour, in the Prosopon of the Spirit as giver and sustainer of 
life.* We do not know whether Sabellius was able strictly to 
carry out the idea of the strict succession of the Prosopa, so 
that the one should form the boundary of the other. It is 


1 Epiph., 1. c.: AoyuariGer yap obrog ual of dx airot LaPerravol tov avrov 
elva: murépa, Tov avrov uidv, Tov avrdv Elva Lyiov mvediec we Elvact ev [uid UMOTTaCEL 
Tpete dvouuciac, 4 wo ev dvOpamrw cua nal puyy ual meta, Kat elvar joey TO 
oGun we eimeiv tiv marépu, Vuygy 2 wc eimelv Tov vibv, TO mvetea d2 we dvdpwron, 
‘oUrme ual ro Bywv mvetuu ev rH bedryrs. “H wo Edy % Ev HAlw OvTL joey ev face 
trorréces:, Tpeis 2 Exovts rug Evepyetus x.r.A. Method. Conviv. VIII, 1o(ed, Jahn, 
P. 37): LaPeaasog Abyer Tov mavroupdropu memovdevar. 


2 Athanas., de synod. 16; Hilar., de trin. IV. 12. 


3 Epiph. H. 62, c, 1: Meupbévra rav uidv xaupii moré, bomep duriva nat Epya- 
chuevoy re mhvra ev Th xboum Tk TIS olKovouiag THs ELayyeArinis Kal owrypias 
rv avbporwv, avarypbévra 32 wtbic cig ovpavdv, wo Ud HAlou TEeuhbetoay auriva, 
nai wba elo rov Fasov avadpauotouy, Td d& Lyiov mvetua méurerdau cic Tov udojoy, 
nal xabelng nai ual? txacra eig Exucrov Tdy navakiovzévav x.7.A. C. 3 Epiphanius 
says: Ov% 6 ufig éaurdv eyévvycev, od? 6 murHp peTuBEBAYT aL and rou “maryp” 
rot elvas “vido? “.7.A.... marnp kel maryp, nal oun hy naupog Ure oun Hy TAT Hp 
MATH P. 
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possible, indeed it is not improbable, that he could not fail to 
recognise in nature a continuous energy of God as Father.’ It 
is self-evident that the Sabellians would approve of the Catholic 
Canon; that they did, is confirmed by Epiphanius. They are 
said to have appealed especially to passages like Deut. VI. 4, 
‘Exod. XX. 3, Isa. XLIV. 6 and John X. 38.’ But Epiphanius 
remarks besides that the Sabellians derived their whole heresy 
and its strength from certain Apocrypha, especially the so-called 
Gospel of the Egyptians.* This note is instructive; for it not 
only recalls to our recollection a lost literature of the second 
century, especially the Gospel of the Egyptians,* but it also 
shows that the use of an uncanonical Gospel had long continued 
among Catholics in the Pentapolis, or at any rate in Egypt. 
Finally, it confirms the view that the Christology of Sabellius 
cannot have been essentially different from the older, the so- 
called Patripassian doctrine. It is distinguished from the latter 
neither by the assumption of a transcendental Monas resting 
behind the Prosopa, nor by the introduction of the category of 
the Logos—which was made use of by Callistus, but not by 
Sabellius; nor by a speculative theory, borrowed from the Stoa, 
of the Deity, self-contained, and again unfolding itself; nor, 
finally, by a doctrine of the Trinity constructed in any fashion 
or by the expression viorzétwp, which, as used by Sabellius, simply 
affirmed the single personality of God. As to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, a triad was distinctly out of the question in Sabel- 
lius. The only noteworthy and real differences are found in 
these three points; first, in the attempt to demonstrate the suc- 
cession of the Prosopa; secondly, as observed above, in the 


1 See Zahn, Marcell., p, 213. 

2 Epiph., 1. c., c. 2. 

3 Li c.: THy 08 m&oay airdiv raAdvyy nal ryy TH MAYS adrdv OUvapw Exoucy 
&& "Amoxptpav Tivav, udrAiora amo Tou xudrouévou Aiyurriou evayyeadiou, ® TwWEs 
7d bvoe emebevro rovro, "Ev aura yup ToAAe romtira ws ev mapaRiorw jucry- 
piwdGg ex mporwmou Tov cwrijpos avabéepera:, we avrot dyAotyrog roig uabyraic rov 
aurov selva marépa, Tov auroy elvas uidv, rov avroy elvar kyiov wvetec. 

4 In the 2nd Ep. of Clement where it is frequently used, though this is disputed 
by some, Modalistic formulas occur. 

5 Clemens Alex. knew it; see Hilgenfeld, Nov. Testam. extra can, recept., 2 ed., 
fasc. 4, Pp. 42 sq. 
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reference to the Holy Spirit; thirdly, in formally placing the 
Father on a parallel line with the two other Prosopa. The 
attempt mentioned above may be regarded as a return to the 
strict form of Modalism, which it was possible to hold was im- 
pugned by formulas like the compassus est pater filio (the Father 
suffered in sympathy with the Son). In the reference to the 
Holy Spirit, Sabellius simply followed the new theology, which 
was beginning to take the Spirit more thoroughly into account. 
Most important is the third point mentioned. For in ranging 
the Prosopon and energy of the Father in a series with the 
two others, not only was cosmology introduced into the Modal- 
istic doctrine as a parallel to soteriology, but the preéminence 
of the Father over the other Prosopa was departed from in 
principle, and thus, in a curious fashion, the way was prepared 
for the Athanasian, and still more for the Western and August- 
inian Christology. Here, undoubtedly, we have the decisive 
advance marked by Sabellianism within Monarchianism. It led 
up to the exclusive éoovci0g (consubstantial); for it is probable 
that Sabellians employed this expression.'. They could apply it 
with perfect right. Further, while up to this time no evident 
bond had connected cosmology and soteriology within Modalistic 
theology, Sabellius now made the histories of the world and 
salvation into a history of the God who revealed himself in 
them. In other words, this Monarchianism became commensurate 
in form with that theology which employed the conception of 
the Logos, and this fact may have constituted by no means the least 
part of the attractiveness which Sabellianism proved itself to 
possess in no small degree up to the beginning of the fourth 
century and even later.” However, it is not to be concealed 
that the teaching of Sabellius relative to the Prosopon of the 
Father is particularly obscure. The sentence attributed to him 
by Athanasius,* ‘‘as there are diversities of spiritual gifts, but 

1 See above, p. 45. 

2 There were still Sabellians in Neo-Czsarea in the time of Basilius; Epiphanius 
knows of them only in Mesopotamia (H. 62 c. 1). The author of the Acta Arche-~ 
lai (c. 37) also became acquainted with them there; he treats them like Valentinians, 
Marcionites, and followers of Tatian as heretics. 


3 Orat, c, Arian IV. 25: Homrep dsaupéoesrs Kapirudray sil, ro 08 UTS TET Act, 
orm nal 6 murip 6 airbg wév dori, mAurdverce O28 Eig uldy nal myet uc, 
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the same spirit, so also the Father is the same, but unfolds 
himself in Son and Spirit’ —seems at the first glance to con- 
tradict the details given above. Yet the different gifts are 
certainly the Spirit himself, which so unfolds himself in them 
that he does not remain an element behind them, but is complete- 
ly merged in them. In the same way the Father unfolds him- 
self in the Prosopa. The witnesses to the succession of the 
Prosopa in Sabellius are too strong to allow us to infer from this 
passage that the Father still remained Father after the unfolding 
(wautuces) in the Son. But this passage shows that philosoph- 
ical speculations could readily attach themselves to the simple 
theory of. Sabellius. Marcellus rejected his doctrine which he 
knew accurately. What he missed in it was the recognition of 
the Logos; therefore the idea of God had also not been correctly 
apprehended by him.’ But the form given to Monarchianism 
by Marcellus* won few friends for that type of doctrine. Alex- 
andrian theologians, or Western scholars who came to their 
assistance, had already perfected the combination of Origen’s 
doctrine of the Logos with the Monarchian ‘Oycovciog ; in other 
words, they had turned the category used by Origen against 
the Adyog xtisua conception (the Logos-created) of Origen him- 
self. The saving formula, ‘the Logos of the same substance, 
not made” (Adyog duoovciog ov zolbeis), was already uttered, and, 
suspiciously like Monarchianism as it sounded at first, became 
for that very reason the means of making Monarchianism super- 
fluous in the Church, and of putting an end to it. 

But that only happened after great fights. One of these 
we know, the controversy of the two Dionysii, a prelude to 
the Arian conflict.* In the Pentapolis the Sabellian doctrine 
had, soon after the death of Origen, won a great following even 


1 Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 76 sq. 


2 See on this Volume IV. 


3 Sabellius seems to have been held a heretic all over the West about A.D. 300; 


see the Acta Archelai, Methodius ete. 


4 Hagemann, lic., p. 411 ff; Dittrich, Dion. d. Gr. 1867; Forster, in the Ztschr. 
f. d. hist. Theol., 1871, p. 42 ff.;. Routh, Reliq. S. IIL, pp. 373—403. The main 
source is Athanasius de sentent, Dionysii, a defence of the Bishop, due to the appeal 
of the Arians to him; see also Basilius de spiritu, p. 29; Athan. de synod. 43—45. 
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among the Bishops, “so that the Son of God was no longer 
preached.” Dionysius of Alexandria, therefore, composed various 
letters in which he tried to recall those who had been misled, 
and to refute Sabellianism.' In one of these, directed to Euphra- 
nor and Ammonius, he gave an extreme exposition of Origen’s 
doctrine of the subordination of the Son. This letter seemed 
very questionable to some Christians—probably in Alexandria, 
perhaps in Pentapolis. They lodged a complaint, soon after 
A.D, 260, against the Alexandrian Bishop with Dionysius in 
Rome.* The latter assembled a synod at Rome, which dis- 
approved of the expressions used by the Alexandrian, and him- 
self despatched to Alexandria a didactic letter against the Sabel- 
lians and their opponents, who inclined to subordinationism. In 
this letter the Bishop so far spared his colleague as not to 
mention his name; but he sent him a letter privately, calling for 
explanations. The Alexandrian Bishop sought to justify himself 
in a long document in four books (vey wog wal droaoyia), maintained 
that his accusers had wickedly torn sentences from their context, 
and gave explanations which seem to have satisfied the Roman 
Bishop, and which Athanasius at any rate admitted to be thor- 
oughly orthodox, But the letter of the Roman Bishop appears 
to have had no immediate influence on the further development in 
Alexandria (see under); the universal collapse of the Empire in 
the following decades permitted the Alexandrian theologians 

1 Euseb., H. E. VII. 26. 1: "Em? radraig rot Asovuciou pépovra: nai hAdat 
mreloue emicroaul, borep ai xard DaPeadalou mpos “Apuwva tHe narce Bepevinyy ex- 
nancies tricxomcy, ual 4 mpoc TeAdopopoy ual 4 mpdo Ev@pdvopa, nal maaw”Aumwva 
ual Evmopov. Svvrarres 02 mepl rig avtig Umobécews nal LAAa Técoupu cYYY pale 
pare, & Th nark “Pawyy duwvdem Atovuclm xpordwvet. Dionysius had already 


called the attention of Sixtus II., the predecessor of the Roman Dionysius, to the 
revolt in the Pentapolis. 

2 Hagemann maintains that they first turned to the Alexandrian Bishop himself, 
and that he wrote an explanatory letter, which, however, did not satisfy them ; 
but this cannot be proved (Athanasius de sentent. Dion. 13 is against it). The 
standpoint of the accusers appears from their appeal to the Roman Bishop, from 
the fact that he made their cause his own, and from the testimony of Athanasius. 
who describes them as orthodox Churchmen (de sentent. Dion, 13)—they were 
orthodox in the Roman sense. It is entirely wrong, with Dorner (Entwickelungs- 
gesch. I., p. 748 f.) and Baur (Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit I, p. 313), to identify 
the accusers with those heretics, who, according to Dionysius’ letter, taught there 
were three Gods; for the heretics meant were rather the Alexandrian theologians. 
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to continue their speculations, without needing to fear further 
immediate reproofs from Roman Bishops. 

Two facts give a special interest to the controversy of the 
Dionysii. First, in spite of the acceptance of the sacred Triad, 
the Romans adhered simply, without any speculative harmon- 
ising, to the unity of the Deity, and decided that Origen’s 
doctrine of subordination was Tritheism. Secondly, no scruple 
was felt at Alexandria in carrying out the subordination of the 
Son to the Father until it involved separation, though it was 
well known that such a view was supported, not by the tradition 
of the Church, but by philosophy alone, The accusers of the 
Alexandrian Dionysius charged him with separating Father and 
Son; denying the eternal existence of the Son;* naming the 
Father without the Son and vwzce versa;* omitting to use the 
world éoovc10g;* and finally, with regarding the Son as acrea- 
ture, related to the Father as the vine to the gardener, or the 
boat to the shipbuilder.’ In these censures, which were not 
inaccurate, it is obvious that Dionysius, continuing the Neo- 
platonic speculations of his teacher, conceived the Acyos as 
portio and derivatio of the wovdec, thus, in order to meet Sabel- 
lianism, actually dividing him from the deity. Dionysius sought 
to excuse himself in his Zaeyyog (Refutation), and emphasised 
exclusively the other side of Origen’s doctrine, at the same time 


1 De sententia 10. 16. 


x , 


2 De sententia 14: ox det yy 6 @edg maurHp, ovx dei yy 6 vidc, AA” 6 adv Oed 
Hy xwpis rot aAdyou, avrdg d2 6 uli on Hy mplv yevydy, AA” yy mors Ore ovx Hy, 
ou yap aldidg eoriv, AA’? Uorepoy emiyévovey. 

3 De sententia 16: marépa Agywv Asovdorog ox dvodZer Tov vidbv, nal méawy vit» 
Aéywy ox bvoder Tov marépa, AAR Dsccrpet nal peonpdver nad yépier rdv vidv ard 
TOU marpoc. 

4 L. c. 18: mporhgpouaw eyxayua uur’ enot Wetdog dv we ov Agyovros Tov Xpic- 
TOV Ooovclov Elvar TH Ceti. 

5 L. c. 18: wayyy eye yevyrdé riva—says Dion. Alex.—xai rowré rive dycus 
vorirba, Trav juev ToodTwY WE axXpEelorépwy e& emidpojeie etwov mapadetyeura, ere? 
are TO hurov ehyv (rd avrd elvan) rH yewpyh, ure TH vauryyh rd cxddos— 
“Eva tév yevyr@y elvat—say the opponents of Dion.—rév-ufoy xa? ui éuoovory ra 
marpi, The passage in the letter to Euphranor ran (c. 4): mo/yu ual yevyrdv etvace 
Tov uidv rot Oeot, pare d& dvoer fOvov, eAAR Eévoy nar? ovclay avrdy Elven To 
marpoc, bomwep eativ 6 yewpyos mpdg THY kumeacv nal 6 vaumyyog mpdg To cxudhos. 
ual yep wo molya wy obn Hy mply yévyras, 
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admitting that in his incriminated writing he had incidentally 
employed somewhat unsuitable similes. Now he said that the 
Father had always been Father, and that Christ had always 
existed as the Logos and wisdom and power of God; that the 
Son had his being from the Father, and that he was related 
to the Father as the rays are to the light.’ He explained that 
while he had not used the word époovci0s, because it did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, figures were to be found in his earlier 
writings which corresponded to it; thus the figure of parents 
and children, of seed or root and plant, and of source and 
stream.” The Father was the source of all good, the Son the 
outflow; the Father the mind (vods), the Son the word (Adyvos)— 
reminding us very forcibly of Neoplatonism—or the emanating 
mind (vots xporydav), while the vots itself remains ‘and is what 
it was” (at Zorw olog qv). “But being sent he flew forth and 
is borne everywhere, and thus each is in each, the one being 
of the other, and they are one, being two” (‘O dé éérry 
mpomenDbels ual Dépera: mavrayov nal ovtwg éotiv Exadrepog &v 
éxatépn erepog dv dauréepou, nal ev elow, bvteg Sv0).§ But he now 
went further: any separation between Father and Son was to 
be repudiated. “I say Father, and before I add the Son, I 
have already included and designated him in the Father.” The 
same holds true of the Holy Spirit. Their very names always 
bind all three together inseparably. ‘How then do I who use 
these names think that these are divided and entirely separated 
from each other? (r&¢ ovy 6 rovToig xpmmevog Tog bvomao! EmEp- 
toda: ravra ua aDwploda: mavtendg aAAYAWY olowess;).* In these 
words the retreat was sounded; for what the Roman Bishop 
rejected, but Alexandrian theology never ‘ventured wholly to 


Len TGs 
2. c. 18, 


3 L. c. 23. The expositions of vo%g and Adéyog which were found both in the 
2 and 4 books of Dionysius quite remind us of Porphyry: «al gor 6 uty oiov 
marip 6 vols row Adyou, wy ep’ davrov, 6 d2 xabdmep vidg 6 Adyog Tow vou. mpd 
zuevou pdv addvarov, Ar ovd? tEwbév mobev, cov exeiv yevduevos, RAaoryaus dF 
am’ avrov. olrws 6 marnp 6 péyiorog nal nabdarou vols mpairov Tov vidv Adyov épunvea 
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nah teyyeaov éuvrod eyes. 
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discard, was the “dividing” (wep/fecdus).' The reservation lies 


in the word “entirely” (rayre4as). Dionysius added in con- 
clusion: ‘Thus we unfold the unit into the triad without 
dividing it, and we sum up the triad again into the unit with- 
out diminishing it,” (oJtw wiv yucig clog Te THY TpIade THY wovada 
TARTUVOLLEY AOIaipEToY, Kal THY TPIddY THAW auElwTov sig THY o- 
yada cuyxeDaaxiovicbx). In this he has accommodated himself 
to a mode of looking at things which he could only allege to 
be his own under a mental reservation, as in the case of the 
qualification “entirely” (zavreAac). For the terms zaxvruve and 
cvyneparcioveda: were not those current in the school of Origen, 
and admit~of a different interpretation. Finally, Dionysius denied 
the charge of the “sycophants” that he made the Father the 
Creator of Christ. ? 

The letter of Dionysius of Rome falls midway between these 
two manifestoes, which are so different, of the Alexandrian Bishop. 
We have to regret very deeply that Athanasius has only pre- 
served one, though a comprehensive, fragment of this document. * 
It is extremely characteristic of the Roman Bishop, to begin 
with, that it seeks to settle the sound doctrine by representing’ 
it as the just mean between the false unitarian or Sabellian, 
and the false trinitarian or Alexandrian doctrine.* The second 


1 We see from the passages quoted by Basilius that Dionysius adhered to the 
expression “rpeio vmocrdécesc,’ but discarded the “jepsouévag etvas.” while his 
accusers must have attacked the former expression also: Ei r@ Tpeze elvar tke 
UMUTTATELS jLELEpITLEVaS Elva A€youcL, TPES Eiol, “bv yey béAwow % THY belay TpIL- 
dda mavrea@s dveaétwouy, This accordingly is to be translated: “if they maintain 
that a separation is necessarily involved in the expression ‘ three Hypostases,’ yet 
there are three—whether they admit it or no—or they must completely destroy the 
divine triad.” 

2 -L.c. 20, 21. It is very noteworthy, that Dionysius has not even brought him- 
self to use the expression djoodcr0g in his ¢aeyyoc. If he had Athanasius would 
have given it in his extracts. For the rest, the attempt of Athanasius to explain 
away the doubtful utterances of Dionysius, by referring them to the Auman nature 
of Christ, is a makeshift born of perplexity. 

3 De decret. synod. Nic. 26 (see besides de sentent. Dion. 13). 

4 The attack on the latter has alone been preserved by Athanasius along with 
the concluding argument; it is thus introduced: “Ors 32 ot rofyue od? uricua 6 
TOU Oeov Adyoo, AAA tdrov THG TOU warpdc ovolas yévvyue adialperdy zor, We 
bypabey 4 yeeyday cvvodog, dod ual 6 Tg “Pweys exloxomog Asovdcios ypdédbwv nark 
TBy Te Tov LaBeraiou Ppovovvrwy, oxerAckler xare Tay Taira roAuwvrav Aégyery 
nal pyow olrws, 
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characteristic of the letter is that it regards the Alexandrian 
doctrine as teaching that there are three Gods, and draws a parallel 
between it and the Three principles of the Marcionites. TZ/zs 
proves that the Roman Bishop did not trouble himself with the 
Speculation of the Alexandrians, and simply confined himself to 
the result—as he conceived it—of three separate Hypostases." 
Finally—and this is the third characteristic feature—the letter 
shows that Dionysius had nothing positive to say, further 
than that it was necessary to adhere to the ancient Creed, 
definitely interpreting it to mean that the three, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, were equally one. Absolutely no attempt is made 
to explain or to prove this paradox.” But here undoubtedly 


1 “REGS O° dy sixdrws A€yores nal mpdg TodG diaipotvras ual uararéuvovTac ual 
avuipotyras TO cEuviraurcy uypuyua THS ExxAyolac TOU Oeov, THv jovapysev—thus 
begins the fragment communicated by Athanasius,—eic rpet¢ dvvduero tives nat 
feeeepioeevus Umoctaces ual bedryras TpEto wMémuT a yup Elvxi triacs TOY Tap’ vty 
naryxovyray xual diducndvrav rov betov Adyov, radrys UpyyyTzs TIS Ppovycews oF 
watz Oieerpov, wo toc eimelv, AvTinewro TH LaeReaafou yvouy 6 yatv yep 
Paacdyet, airiv rov viov elvar Aéyov rév warépa, nai Zumaaw: ofd2 rpeie beods 
Tpomov tive xypvTrousiv, Eig TpEle vmorTdces Eévac AAAYAwY, MavTémact xE- 
ympioeévas, dtapotyres Tuy ayinv jovdda. yriicba yap dveyuy Ta OH Tav SAwy 
Tov betov Adyov, Eepiaowwpetv OF TH Och ual evdsrairacbar det Td Hyiov wvetjec, yoy 
nai ray belav Tpiadu cic Eva, bomep Eig xopupyy rive (rov Ody Tey YAwy Tov mav- 
Toxparopa Aéyw) cuynuepuanotcbaire nal cuvayecba: meow aveyuy. Mupziwvos yup Tot 
pearasdppovos diduyu Eig TpETC apHas THS jLovapylac Toleyv Hal dtaipecty (dsopiCen), 
matdevjza dv diaPoamdv, ovy?l 0& Tv bvTws abyray Tov Xpiorot... obra: yup rpi- 
dda piv xuypurroévyy umd THe beluc ypadys cubic exicravra:, TpEts Oe beods ovre 
manudy ovre xawyy diabyxyy xypdrrovcay. According to Dionysius, then, some 
Alexandrian teachers taught “trpérov rivé”—this is the only limitation—a form of 
Tritheism. The whole effort of the Bishop was to prevent this. We recognise here 
the old Roman interest in the unity of God, as represented by Victor, Zephyrine, 
and Callistus, but Dionysius may also have remembered, that his predecessors, 
Pontian and Fabian, assented to the condemnation of Origen. Should we not 
connect the angry reproach, levelled at the Alexandrian teachers, that they were 
Tritheists,, with the charge made by Callistus against Hippolytus, that he was a 
Ditheist; and may we not perhaps conclude that Origen himself was also accused 
of Tritheism in Rome? 


2 The positive conclusion runs: OU?’ ody uaraupepiCew ypy ei tpete Oedryras Ty 
bavacryy ual belay pecvdda, ore moore: nwavew To AEiwud nui TO UTEPRaAAV 
weévyebog Tov xupiou’ dAAu memioreunévas cig Oedy Tarépu wmavroxpdropa nul eig Xpio- 
Toy “Iycoty rév vidv ai’rot ual cic TO Kytov mvetjen, yvdicba: 0 TH Och TAY Bray 
Tov Adyov: eym yup, dycl. ual 6 maryp tv eopev. nal eymev TH TWuTpl Kal 6 MaTHp Ev 
zzo/—these are the old Monarchian proof-texts—oUrw yap ay nai 4 Oele rpiee 
nah To kywov ugpuyua THs eovapyiac diacwCoiro. We see that Dionysius simply 
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lies the strength of the Roman Bishop’s position. When we 
compare his letter with that of Leo I. to Flavian and Agatho’s 
to the Emperor, we are astonished at the close affinity of these 
Roman manifestoes. In form they are absolutely identical. The 
three Popes did not trouble themselves about proofs or argu- 
ments, but fixed their attention solely on the consequences, or 
what seemed to them consequences, of disputed doctrines. 
Starting with these deductions they refuted doctrines of the 
right and left, and simply fixed a middle theory, which existed 
merely in words, for it was self-contradictory. This they grounded 
formally on their ancient Creed without even attempting to argue 
out the connection: one God—Father, Son and Spirit; one 
Person—perfect God and perfect man; one Person—two wills. 
Their contentment with establishing a middle line, which possessed 
the attribute of that known in mathematics, is, however, a proof 
that they had not a positive, but merely a negative, religious 
interest in these speculations. Otherwise they would not have 
been satisfied with a definition it was impossible to grasp; for 
no religion lives in conceptions which cannot be represented 
and realised. Their religious interest centred in the God Jesus, 
who had assumed the substantia humana. 

The letter of the Roman Bishop produced only a passing 
impression in Alexandria. Its adoption would have meant the 
repudiation of science. A few years afterwards the great Synod 
of Antioch expressly rejected the term éoovcieg (consubstantial) 


places the “holy preaching of the Monarchy” and the “Divine Triad” side by 
side: “stat pro ratione voluntas.” Between this conclusion and the commencement 
of the fragment preserved by Athanasius given in the preceding note, we have a 
detailed attack on those who hold the Son to be a wof/jyye like other creatures, 
“while the Holy Scriptures witness to his having an appropriate birth, but not to 
his being formed and created in some way.” The attack on the #y Ure odx Hy 
touches the fundamental position of the Alexandrian scholars as little as the op- 
position to three Gods; for Dionysius contents himself with arguing that God would 
have been without understanding, if the Logos had not always been with him; 
a thing which no Alexandrian doubted. The subtle distinction between Logos and 
Logos Dionysius leaves wholly out of account, and the explanation of the Roman 
Bishop on Proverbs VIII. 32 («dpsog Exricg yee Apyyv d@y awirot): turice evravda 
anovoréoy avti rou éméoryse Toig Um avrot yeyovdow Epyoss, yeyovocs Of OF avrou 
vot viov, must merely have caused a compassionate smile among the theologians 
of Alexandria. 
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as being liable to misconstruction.' The followers of Origen in 
his training school continued their master’s work, and they were 
not molested in Alexandria itself, as it seems, up till about 
the close of the third century, If we review the great literary 
labours of Dionysius, of which we, unfortunately, only possess 
fragments, and observe his attitude in the questions debated in 
the Church in his time, we see how faithfully he followed in 
the track of Origen. The only difference lay in greater laxity 
in matters of discipline. > He proved, in his work “On Promises” 
(weol Exuyyeday), that he possessed the zeal against all Chiliasm 
and the dexterity in critical exegesis which characterised the 
school of Origen;* and in his work “On Nature” (wei Qucews) 
he introduced, and .endeavoured to carry out, a new task in 
the science of Christian theology, viz., the systematic refu- 
tation of Materialism, z.e., of the Atomic theory.* Of the 
later heads of the training school we know very little; but 
that little is enough to let us see that they faithfully preserved the 
theology of Origen. Pierius, who also led a life of strict asceticism, 
wrote learned commentaries and treatises. Photius ° testifies that 
he taught piously concerning the Father and Son, “except that 


1 See above, page 45. 


2 See the letter to Fabius of Antioch, and the attitude of Dionysius in the 
Novatian controversy, in which he sought at first to act as mediator precisely as 
he did in the dispute over the baptism of heretics (Euseb. H. E. VI. 41, 42, 
44—46, VII. 2—9). 

3 See the fragments in Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 25. The criticism of the Apoc- 
alypse is a master-piece. 


4 See Euseb. H. E. VIL. 26, 2; the fragments of the work in Routh, Reliq. S. IV., 
p- 393 sq- On this, Roch, die Schrift des Alex. Bischofs, Dionysius d, Gr. iiber 
die Natur (Leipzig 1882) and my account of this dissertation in the Th. L. Z. 1883, 
Noo 2. Dionysius’ work, apart from a few Biblical quotations which do not affect 
the arguments, might have been composed by a Neo-platonic philosopher. Very 
characteristic is the opening of the first fragment preserved by Eusebius. Torepoy 
év tors cuvudig To wav, we uly Te Kal TorG copwrdrole “EAAYvwv TlAdtev nol 
Tlubayopa xual roi amd tH Uroks nai “Hpanasirm paiveras;, there we have in a 
line the whole company of the saints with whom Epicurus and the Atomists were 
confronted. We notice that from and after Justin Epicurus and his followers were 
extremely abhorred by Christian theologians, and that in this abhorrence they felt 
themselves at one with Platonists, Pythagoreans, and Stoics. But Dionysius was the 
first Christian to take over from these philosophers the task of a systematic refutation. 


5 Photius Cod. 119. 
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he speaks of two “beings” and two natures; using the words 
being and nature, as is plain from the context, in place of 
Hypostasis, and not as those who adhere to Arius” (ayy ort 
ovolag SU wel Duceig dU0 Aéver TH THG ovcing ual Dicews bvouuTi, 
Wg OfAov, &% TE ThY Emomévwv nul Tpoyyoumévwy TOU ywplov avTl THs 
UmorTarsmG ual ov wo of Apel» mporavaxsiwevor ypwevoc). This 
explanation is hardly trustworthy; Photius himself is compelled 
to add that Pierius held impious doctrines as tothe Holy Ghost, 
and ranked him far below the Father and Son. Now since he 
further expressly testifies that Pierius, like Origen, held the pre- 
existence of souls, and explained some passages in the O. T. 
“economically”’, z.¢., contested their literal meaning, it becomes 
obvious that Pierius had not parted company with Origen;’ 
indeed, he was even called ‘Origen Junior”.* He was the 
teacher of Pamphilus, and the latter inherited from him his un- 
conditional devotion to Origen’s theology. Pierius was followed, 
in Diocletian’s time, by Theognostus at the Alexandrian school. 
This scholar composed a great dogmatic work in seven books 
called “ Hypotyposes”’. It has been described for us by Photius,® 
whose account shows that it was planned on a strict system, 
and was distinguished from Origen’s great work, in that the 
whole was not discussed in each part under reference to one 
main thought, but the system of doctrine was presented in 
a continuous and consecutive exposition.* Thus Theognostus 


1 Routh, Relig. S. III, pp. 425—435. 


2 Jerome, de vir. inl. 76; see also Euseb. H. E. VII. 32. 
3) €od- 106: 


4 The first book dealt with the Father and Creator; the second, with the necessity 
that God should have a son, and the Son; the third, took up the Holy Ghost; 
the fourth, angels and demons; the fifth and sixth, the possibility and actuality of the 
Son’s incarnation; the seventh, God's creative work. From the description by Photius 
it appears that Theognostus laid the chief stress on the refutation of two opinions, 
namely, that matter was eternal, and that the incarnation of the Logos was an 
impossibility, Zhese are, however, the two theses with which the Neo-platonic theo- 
logians of the gth and 5th centuries confronted Christian science, and in whose assertion 
the whole difference between Neo-platonism, and the dogmatic of Alexandrian 
churchmen at bottom consisted. It is very instructive to notice that even at the end 
of the 3rd century the antithesis thus fixed came clearly to the front. If Theognostus, 
for the rest, rejected the opinion that God created all things from a matter equally 
eternal with himself, this did not necessarily imply his abandonment of Origen’s 
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invented that form of scientific, Church dogmatic which was to 
set a standard to posterity—though it was indeed long before 
the Church took courage to erect a doctrinal structure of its 
own. Athanasius had nothing but praise for the work of Theog- 
nostus, and has quoted a passage from the second book which 
undoubtedly proves that Theognostus did full justice to the ° 
Homoousian side of Origen’s Christology.! But even the Cap- 
padocians remarked certain affinities between Arius and Theog- 
nostus,* and Photius informs us that he called the Son a 
“creature” (xtic~«), and said such mean things about him that one 
might perhaps suppose that he was simply quoting, in order 
to refute, the opinions of other men. He also, like Origen, 
taught heterodox views as to the Holy Spirit, and the grounds 
on which he based the possibility of the incarnation were empty 
and worthless. As a matter of fact, Theognostus’ exposition of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost shows that he attached himself 
most closely to Origen. For it is based on the well-known 
idea of the master that the Father embraced the largest, the 
Son, the medium, and the Holy Spirit the smallest sphere ; that 
the sphere of the Son included all rational beings, inclusive of 
the imperfect, while that ofthe Spirit comprehended only the perfect 


principle of the eternity of matter; yet it is at amy rate possible that in this point 
he took a more guarded view of the master’s doctrine. 


1 The fragment given by Athanasius (de decr. Nic. syn, 25) runs as follows: 
Otx Ewbév rig toriy eheupebeton 4 Tot viod ovcla, ovdé ex uy bvTMY EmeLaK Oy LAA 
én THe Tov warpos ovclas Epv, Wo TOU writs TO dmavyacn, wo Vdutoo aris: ore 
yep To aravyarua ore 4 atuLlg ard TO UVomp eoriv % autos 6 Yass, ore ZAAG- 
Tpiov xad ore airds tori 6 maTHp oUTE AAACTpIOG BAAR Amépfore THE TOU murpoc 
ovciac, ov [LEepicjeov Umouewdoys THS TOU marpos ovalacs wo yup LéveY 6 HAsog 6 
auTOS ov, LEloUT a THI ExnyEoLévats Um avTOoU aiyaic, oVTw>G OvdE 4 ovalu TOU muTpOG 
ddnrolwow vréwesvev, eixdva éavtig exouca roy vidv. Notice that the uspiojdg is here 
negatived; but this negative must have been limited by other definitions. At all 
events we may perhaps regard Theognostus as midway between Pierius and 
Alexander of Alexandria. 

2 See Gregory of Nyssa, c. Eunom, III. in Routh, lc., p. 412; he proscribes the 
proposition of Theognostus: roy Ody Pouvadpevoy cde TO MAY KaTarKEvdo a, mpMTov 
Tov ufov oldv rTiva navdva TAG Oyesoupyiac mpovmocrycacia:. Stephanus Gobarus has 
expressly noted it as a scandal that Athanasius should nevertheless have praised 
Theognostus (in Photius, Cod. 282). Jerome did not admit him into his catalogue 
of authors, and it is remarkable that Eusebius has passed him over in silence; this 


may, however, have been accidental. 
ft 
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(reacoujevol), and that therefore the sin against the Holy Ghost, as the 
sin of the “perfect’’, could not be forgiven.’ The only novelty is 
that Theognostus saw occasion expressly to attack the view “ that 
the teaching of the Spirit was superior to that of the Son” (ry 
TOU mvevpatos didaTKaArlayv UmEpBarArew THG TOU viod didxH Hc). Per- 
haps he did this to oppose another disciple of Origen, Hieracas, 
who applied himself to speculations concerning Melchizedek, as 
being the Holy Spirit, and emphasised the worship of the Spirit.’ 
This Copt, who lived at the close of the third and in the first half of 
the fourth century, cannot be passed over, because, a scholar 
like Origen,* he on the one hand modified and refined on certain 
doctrines of his master, * and on the other hand, emphasised his 
practical principles, requiring celibacy as a Christian law.’ 
Hieracas is for us the connecting link between Origen and the 


1 See Athanas. Ep. ad Serap. IV., ch. 11; Routh, l.c., pp: 407—422, where the 
fragments of Theognostus are collected. 


2 See Epiph. H. 67. 3, 55. 5- 


3 Epiphanius (H. 67) speaks in the highest terms of the knowledge, learning, 
and power of memory, possessed by Hieracas. 


4 H. understood the resurrection in a purely spiritual sense, and repudiated the 
restitutio carnis. He would have nothing to do with a material Paradise; and 
Epiphanius indicates other heresies, which H. tried to support by a comprehensive 
scriptural proof. The most important point is that he disputed, on the ground 
of 2 Tim. II. 5, the salvation of children who died even when baptised; “for 
without knowledge no conflict, without conflict no reward.” Epiphanius expressly 
certifies his orthodoxy in the doctrine of the Trinity ; in fact Arius rejected his 
Christology along with that of Valentinus, Mani, and Sabellius, in his letter to 
Alexander of Alex. (Epiph. H. 69. 7). From his short description of it (00d we 
‘Tepanag AvyYvcyv amd AvyvoU, 4 wo Aaumdédx ei¢ Ovo—these are figures already 
employed by Tatian) we can only, however, conclude that H. declared the odore of 
the Son to be identical with that of the Father. He may have developed Origen’s 
Christology in the direction of Athanasius. 


5 See my Art. in Herzog’s R. E. 2 Aufl. VI, p. 100 f. Hieracas recognised the 
essential difference between the O. and N. T. in the commandments as to éyvefa, 
éyxpérere, and especially, celibacy. “ What then did the Logos bring that was new >”’ 
or what is the novelty proclaimed and instituted by the Only-begotten? The fear 
of God? The law already contained that. Was it as to marriage? The Scriptures 
(= the O. T.) had already dealt with it. Or as to envy, greed, and unrighteous- 
ness? All that is already contained in the O. T. “Ey d2 pedvoy rotro uauropldca: 
Habe, rd THv eyupdrerey xypvar tv rm xdoum nal éavTe avardeacbar dyvelav nad 
eyupdrerav. “Avev 08 Tovrou ey dvvaoda. Cy¥v (Epiph. H. 67, ch. 1). He appealed 
to. 1 Cor. VII, Hebr XII. 14) Math. XUXS 12, XXV. 2m, 
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Coptic monks; the union of ascetics founded by him may mark 
the transition from the learned schools of theologians to the 
society of monks. But in his proposition that, as regards practice, 
the suppression of the sexual impulse was the decisive, and 
original, demand of the Logos Christ, Hieracas set up the great 
theme of the Church of the fourth and following century. 

In Alexandria the system of faith and the theology of Origen 
were fused more and more completely together, and it cannot 
be proved that the immediate disciples of Origen, the heads of 
the training-school, corrected their master.' The first to do this 
in Alexandria was Peter, Bishop and Martyr.? In his writings 
“Concerning divinity” (epi dedryros), “Concerning the sojourn 
of our Saviour” (rep! Tio cwTHp0g yuay émioyizs), and especially 
in his books “Concerning (the fact) that the soul does not pre- 
exist, nor has entered this body after having sinned” (rep! rod 
yoe mpoimapyew Tyy Puyyy wydé auaptycacav ToUTO sig cOLa 
Ganbjve), he maintains against Origen the complete humanity 
of the Redeemer, the creation of our souls along with our 
bodies, and the historical character of the events narrated in 
Gen. III., and he characterises the doctrine of a pre-mundane 
fall as a “precept of Greek philosophy which is foreign and alien 
to those who desire to live piously in Christ” (uddyua rig EAAyvixijs 
Dirotohias, Eévys uat drrorplas ovoys tay evXpiota cboeBig bercvray 
Cy)’ This utterance proves that Peter had taken up a position defi- 
nitely opposed to Origen; * but his own expositions show, on the 
other hand, that he only deprived Origen’s doctrines of their extreme 
conclusions, while otherwise he maintained them, in so far as they 
did not come into direct conflict with the rule of faith. The correc- 
tions on Origen’s system were therefore not undertaken silently 

z Procopius undoubtedly maintains (Comm. in Genes, ch. IIL, p. 76, in Routh, 
Reliq. S. IV., p. 50) that Dionysius Alex., in his commentary on Ecc'esiastes, con- 
tradicted the allegorical explanation of Gen. II., III; but we do not know in what 


the contradiction consisted. 

2 Eusebius, H. E. IX. 6: Peter was made a martyr, probably in A.D. 311. 

3 See the fragments of Peter’s writings in Routh, lc., pp. 21—82, especially 
pp- 46—5o. Vide also Pitra, Analecta Sacra IV., p. 187 sq., 425 sq. 

4 Decidedly spurious is the fragment of an alleged Mueraywy/« of Peter, in 
which occur the words: r/ 62 elrw “Hpanady nal Anuyrpiov rovg jeanaplous émio- 
xbmouc, oloug meipuruors Uxéorycay umd Tov avévTos ’Xpryévous, nai avTOU oY omar 
Barasiros ev rH exnaryola, rx tag chuepov Tapuyuc avr} eyelpavra (Routh, l.c.,p, 81). 
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even in Alexandria. A compromise took place between scientific 
theology, and the ancient antignostically determined Creed of 
the Church, or the letter of Holy Scripture, to which all the 
doctrines of Origen were sacrificed that contradicted the tenor 
of the sacred tradition.’ But above all, the distinction made by 
him between the Christian science of the perfect and the faith 
of the simple was to be abolished. The former must be cur- 
tailed, the latter added to, and thus a product arrived at in a 
uniform faith which should be at the same time ecclesiastical 
and scientific. After theology had enjoyed a period of liberty, 
the four last decades of the third century, a reaction seems to 
have set in at the beginning of the fourth, or even at the end of 
the third century, in Alexandria. But the man had not yet risen 
who was to preserve theology from stagnation, or from being 
resolved into the ideas of the time. All the categories employed 
by the theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries were already 
current in theology,” but they had not yet received their defi- 
nite impress and fixed value.* Even the Biblical texts which 
in those centuries were especially exploited fro and contra, 


1 We have unfortunately no more precise information as to Peter’s attitude; we 
may determine it, however, by that of Methodius (see under). 

2 So povéc—rpiic—ovaia— pvais—vmoxelevov—umbaTracic—m po cwmov— TEpiy pa- 
Oy —ee pif eob1—drapetv—mAariverv—avy nehaarciotcblai—xrif ew—nmoretv—yiyvecbas 
yevvv—ozoovc10c—éx THG otcluc Tov marpbc—odie TOU bEAyuutoc—OEbs Ex Oeov— 
dso Ex hwrdc—yevybévra ov momlevra—ty Ore on Hv—ovx yy OTE oUx Hv—HY Ore 
oux Fv—Erepog nar’? ovoiav—k&rpemroc—avanraciwroc—avyevyyroc—AAAGT ploc— mr yyy 
THe bedryToc—ovo ovalai—ovcia ovaimuéevy—evavbpwmyorc—lecy) pwroc—vworg overw- 
Oug—#vworg nara jserovcliav—cuvadere nave wddyow ual erovclav—cuyupicic— 
évoimety etc. Hipler in the Oesterr. Vierteljahrschrift fiir kathol. Theol. 1869, p. 
161 ff. (quoted after Lésche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, S. 259) maintains that 
expressions occurred in the speculations of Numenius and Porphyry as to the nature 
of God, which only emerged in the Church in consequence of the Nicene Council. 
Those technical terms of religio-philosophical speculation, common to the Neo- 
platonists of the 3rd century, the Gnostics and Catholic theologians, require re- 
examination. One result of this wili be perhaps the conclusion that the philosophy 
of Plotinus and Porphyry was not uninfluenced by the Christian system, Gnostic 
and Origenistic, which they opposed. We await details under this head from 
Dr, Carl Schmidt. 

3 The meaning which was afterwards attached to the received categories was 
absolutely unthinkable, and corresponded perfectly to none of the definitions previously 
hit upon by the philosophical schools. But this only convinced men that Christianity 
was a revealed doctrine, which was distinguished from philosophical systems by 
mysterious ideas or categories. 
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had already been collected in the third, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria had already given warning that the word émoodciog did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, and this point of view seems, asarule, 
to have been thoroughly decisive even in the third century. ! 

We get an insight into the state of religious doctrine about the 
middle of the third century and afterwards from the works of 
Gregory,” the miracle-worker, who was one of the most eminent of 
Origen’s disciples, and whose influence in the provinces of Asia 
Minor extended far into the fourth century. This scholar and 
Bishop who delivered the first Christian panegyric—one on 
Origen—and has in it given his autobiography, remained through- 
out his life an enthusiastic follower of Origen, and adhered, 
in what was essential, to his doctrine of the Trinity.’ But 
Gregory felt compelled, in opposition to Christians whose con- 
ception of the Trinity was absolutely polytheistic, to emphasise 
the unity of the Godhead. He did this in his “Confession of 
faith”, * and in a still greater degree, according to the testimony 
of Basilius, in his lost work diéackig rpdg ’AtAiavev (Debate with 
Ailianus), ° which contained a proposition, afterwards appealed 
to by Sabellians, and somewhat to the following effect, viz., 
Father and Son are two in thought, but one in substance 
(maryp ual vids érwoig wiv sist dvo, Urocrace dé &v). Gregory, 
on the other hand, described the Logos as creature (xticua) 

1 But we have not yet ascertained the method followed in the earlier period of 
collecting the verdicts of the older Fathers, and of presenting them as precedents; yet it is 
noteworthy that Irenzeus and Clement already delighted in appealing to the rpecBvr- 
€pot, which meant for them, however, citing the Apostles’ disciples, and that Paul 
of Samosata was accused in the epistle of the Synod of Antioch, of despising the 
ancient interpreters of the Divine Word (Euseb. VII. 30). 

2 See Caspari IV., p. 10 ff.; Ryssel, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 1880. Vide also 
Overbeck in the Th. L.—Z., 1881, No, 12, and Drascke in the jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1881, H. 2. Edition by Fronto. Ducius, 1621. Pitra, Analecta Sacra III.; also 
Loofs, Theol. L, Z., 1884, No. 23. 

3 See Caspari’s (l.c.) conclusions as to Gregory’s confession of faith, whose 
genuineness seems to me made out. Origen’s doctrine of the Trinity appears clearly 
in the Panegyric. The fragment printed by Ryssel, p. 44 f., is not by Gr. Thaumaturgus. 

4 See Caspari, l.c., p. 10: rpseg réAesa, ddEy noel dididryTs Kal Rauoircia (2x (LEpI- 
Couévy poyde araaraorpiovyévy. OUre ovv xriordv ti H dDovAov ev TH Tprceds oUTE 
tmeloauTov, wo mporepov [sev ouy Umapyov, Vorepoy Oe emesreabdv’ ore yap EvéAimé 


DN 


more vido maurpl, oUre vii mvetuu, “AN Akrpemros ual avuAAoiwros y AUTH Tpikes aeEl, 


5 Basil., ep. 210. 
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and created (zolyux)—so Basilius tells us,—and this form of 
expression can probably be explained by the fact that he thought 
it necessary, in this way and aggressively (aywvortizds), to em- 
phasise, on the basis of Origen’s idea of the Homoousia of the 
Son, the substantial unity of the deity, in opposition to a view 
of the divine Hypostases which approximated to polytheism. 
On the whole, however, we cannot avoid supposing, that at the 
time when theology was introduced into the faith—a work 
in which Gregory especially took part,—and in consequence 
the worst confusions set in,’ the tendency to heathen Tritheism 
had grown, and theologians found themselves compelled to 
maintain the “ preaching of the monarchy ” (xypuyue rig wovep Kiac) 
to an increasing extent. This is proved by the correspondence 
of the Dionysii, the theology of Hieracas, and the attitude of 
Bishop Alexander of Alexandria; but we have also the evidence 
of Gregory. True, the genuineness of the writing ascribed to 
him, on the ‘essential identity” °’ (of the three Persons), is not 
yet decided, but it belongs, at all events, to the period before 
Athanasius. In this treatise the author seeks to establish the 
indivisibility and uniqueness of God, subject to the hypothesis 
of a certain hypostatic difference. In this he obviously approaches 
Monarchian ideas, yet without falling into them. Further, the 
very remarkable tractate, addressed to Theopompus, on the 
incapability and capability of suffering, * treats this very subject, 
without even hinting at a division between Father and Son 
in this connection; on the other hand, the author certainly 
does not call it in question. We can study in the works of 
Gregory, and in the two treatises * just mentioned, which bear 
his name, the state of theological stagnation, connected with 
the indeterminateness of all dogmatic ideas, and the danger, 


1 Tt remained a matter of doubt in the East up to the beginning of the fourth 
century, whether one ought to speak of three Hypostases (essences, natures), or one. 


2 Ryssel, p. 65 f., 100 f.; see Gregor. Naz., Ep. 243, Opp, p. IL, p. 196 sq., 
ed. Paris, 1840. 


3 Ryssel, p. 71 f., 118 f. The genuineness of the tractate is not so certain as 
its origin in the 3rd century; yet see Loofs, lc. 


4 See also the Sermo de incarnatione attributed to Gregory (Pitra IIL, p. 144 sq , 
395 $4.) 
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then imminent, of passing wholly over to the domain of ab- 
stract philosophy, and of relaxing the union of speculation with 
the exegesis of Holy Scripture. The problems are strictly con- 
fined to the sphere of Origen’s theology; but that theology was 
so elastic that they threatened to run wild and become thoroughly 
secular.’ If, e.g., we review the Christological tenets of Euse- 
bius of Casarea, one of Origen’s most enthusiastic followers, 
we are struck by their universal hollowness and emptiness, un- 
certainty and instability. While Monotheism is maintained with 
an immense stock of Bible texts and a display of all possible 
formulas, a created and subordinate God is, in fact, interposed 
between the deity and mankind. 

But there was also in the.East a theology which, while 
it sought to make use of philosophy, at the same time tried to 
preserve in their realistic form the religious truths established in 
the fight with Gnosticism. There were theologians who, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Irenzeus and Hippolytus, by no means 
despised science, yet found the highest truth expressed in the 
tenets handed down by the Church; and who therefore, refusing 
the claim of philosophical Gnosis to re-edit the principles of 
faith, only permitted it to support, connect, and interpret them, 
These theologians were necessarily hostile to the science of 
religion cultivated in Alexandria, and enemies of its founder 
Origen. We do not’know whether, during his life-time, Origen 
came into conflict in the East with opponents who met him in 
the spirit of an Ireneus.? From his own statements we must 
suppose that he only had to deal with untrained disputants. 

1 Origen himself always possessed in his unconditional adherence to the Bible 
a kind of corrective against the danger of passing entirely over to philosophy. 
Though thoroughly versed in philosophical science, he sought never to be more 
than a scriptural theologian, and urged his disciples—witness his letter to Gregor. 
Thaum.—to give up their philosophical studies, and devote themselves wholly to 
the Bible. No professedly philosophical expositions occur in Origen himself, so far 
as I know, like those transmitted by his disciples. For the latter the comprehensive 
chapter of Eusebius (H. E. VII. 32) is very instructive. Here we meet with Bishops 
who seem to have been scholars first and clerics afterwards, This Eusebius (§ 22) 


has to tell of one: adywy pty Pirordguy nal rie BAAS Maup” “EAAyo: maidelac mapa 
roie moaacts bavuacbele, ox Suolms ye way mepi THY Delay minor diarederméevoc. 


2 Tt is unknown who was the xaaafwy qudyv mpecRvryc nal paxupiorocg a&vyp 
quoted by Epiph. (H. 64, ch, 8 and 67) as an opponent of Origen. 
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But in the second half of the third century, and at the begin-. 
ning of the fourth, there were on the side of the Church antag- 
onists of Origen’s theology who were well versed in’ philo- 
sophical knowledge, and who not merely trumped his doctrine 
with their A% wistig (bare faith), but protected the principles 
transmitted by the Church from spiritualising and artificial inter- 
pretations, with all the weapons of science.’ The most impor- 
tant among them, indeed really the only one of whom we have 
any very precise knowledge, besides Peter of Alexandria 
(see above), is Methodius.” But of the great number of treatises 
by this original and prolific author only one has been till now 
preserved complete in the original—Conviv. decem virg., while 
we have the greater part of a second—De resurr.* The rest 


1 Besides these we have Eastern theologians, who, while they did not write 
against Origen, show no signs in their works of having been influenced by Alex- 
andrian theology, but rather resemble in their attitude Irenzeus and Hippolytus. 
Here we have especially to mention the author of five dialogues against the Gnostics, 
which, under the title “De recta in deum fide,” bear the name of Adamantius ; see 
the editio princeps by Wetstein, 1673, and the version of Rufinus discovered by Caspari 
(Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, 1883; also Th. L.—Z. 1884, No. 8) which shows 
that the Greek text is interpolated. The author, for whom we have perhaps to look 
in the circle of Methodius, has at any rate borrowed not a little from him (and 
also from the work of Theophilus against Marcion?). See Jahn, Methodii, Opp. I., 
p- 99, II. Nos. 474, 542, 733—749, 771, 777. Moller in Herzog’s R. E., 2 Ed., 
IX., p. 725. Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., Vol. IX., p. 193 ff.: “‘ Die Dialoge des 
Adamantius mit den Gnostikern.” The dialogues were written + 300, probably 
somewhere in East Asia Minor, or in West Syria, according to Zahn about 300 
—313 in Hellenic Syria, or Antioch. They are skilfully written and instructive; a 
very moderate use is made of philosophical theology. Perhaps the Ep. ad Diogn. also 
came from the circle of Methodius. Again, there is little philosophical theology to 
be discovered in the original edition of the first six books of the apostolic Consti- 
tutions, which belongs to the third century. See Lagarde in Bunsen’s Analecta 
Ante-Nicena T. II. The author still occupied the standpoint of Ignatius, or the old 
anti-gnostic teachers. The dogmatic theology, in the longer recension of the work, 
preserved in Greek, belongs entirely to the reviser who lived in or after the middle 
of the 4th century (so App. Const. II, 24, VI. 11, 14, 41 [Hahn, Biblioth. der 
Symbole, 2 Aufl., §§ 10, 11, 64]; see my edition of the Asda, p. 241 ff. That 
Aphraates and the author of the Acta Archelai were unaffected by Origen’s theology 
will have been clear from what was said above, p. 50 f. 


* Jahn, S. Methodii Opp, 1865; Pars II. S. Methodius Platonizans, 1865 ; 
Bonwetsch, M. von Olympus I. 1891. Vide also Pitra, Analecta Sacra T, III, IV. 
(see Loofs, Th. L.—Z., 1884, No. 23, col. 556 ff.). Méhler, Patrologie, pp. 680— 
700. Moller, l.c., p. 724 ff. Salmon Dict. of Christian Biogr. III. p. 909 sq. 

% Besides smaller fragments are found, increased by Pitra. 
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has been preserved in the Slavic language, and only very lately 
been rendered accessible. The personality of Methodius himself, 
with his position in history, is obscure.’ But what we do know 
is enough to show that he was able to combine the defence of 
the Rule of Faith as understood by Irenzus, Hippolytus, and 
Tertullian,? with the most thorough study of Plato’s writings 
and the reverent appropriation of Plato’s ideas. Indeed he lived 
in these.* Accordingly, he defended “the popular conception of 
the common faith of the Church” in an energetic counterblast 
to Origen, and rejected all his doctrines which contained an 
artificial version of traditional principles.* But on the other hand, 
he did not repudiate the basis on which Origen’s speculation 
rested. He rather attempted with its presuppositions and method 
to arrive at a result in harmony with the common faith. 
There seems to be no doubt that he took the great work of 
Irenzeus as his model; for the manner in which Methodius has 
endeavoured to overcome dualism and spiritualism, and to 
establish a speculative realism, recalls strikingly the undertaking 
of Irenzus. Like the latter, Methodius sought to demonstrate 
the eternal importance of the natural constitution in spirit and 
body of the creatures made by God; and he conceived salvation 
not as a disembodying, not in any sense as a division and 
separation, but as a transfiguration of the corporeal, and a union 
of what had been unnaturally divided. He rejected the pessim- 
ism with which Origen had, like the Gnostics, viewed the world 
as it is, the cdsrucig rod uéouov, making it, if a well-ordered 
and necessary prison, yet a prison after all. This he confronted 
with the optimistic conviction, that everything which God has 
created, and as he has created it, is capable of permanence and 


1 See Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. Vol. VIL, p. 15 ff. Place: Olympus in Lycia. 

2 He was ranked in later times with Ireneeus and Hippolytus (see Andreas Ces. 
in pref. in Apoc., p. 2) and that asa witness to the inspiration of John’s Apocalypse. 

8 See Jahn, I.c. 

4 See the long fragments of the writing de reswrrectione which was directed 
against Origen, as also the work zepi Tay VyEevyT@y. Methodius called Origen a 
“ Centaur” (Opp. I. 100, ror), #.2., “ Sophist,” and compared his doctrine with the 
Hydra (I. 86). See the violent attack on the new-fashioned exegetes and teachers 
in De resurr. 8, 9 (Opp I. 67 sq.) and 20, (p. 74), where the dordz voyr& and odpxac 
voyrés of Origen’s school are ridiculed; ch. 21, p. 753 39, P- 83. 
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transfiguration.' Accordingly, he opposed Origen’s doctrines of 
the pre-existence of souls, the nature and object of the world 
and of corporeality, the eternal duration of the world, a pre- 
mundane Fall, the resurrection as a destruction of the body, etc. 
At the same time he certainly misrepresented them, as, ¢.¢., 
Origen’s doctrine of sin, p. 68 sq. Like Ireneus, Methodius 
introduced curious speculations as to Adam for the purpose 
of establishing realism, z.e., the maintenance of the literal truth 
of sacred history. Adam was to him the whole of natural 
humanity, and he assumed, going beyond Irenzus, that the 
Logos combined the first man created (protoplast) with himself. ” 


1 See the short argument against Origen, De resurr, 28, p. 78: Ei yap xpetrrov 
TO py Elva rou selvar Tov xdcjov, dre Ti Td KETpoY HpEITO MofTus Tov udcjLOV O 
Odo, AA ovdev 6 Oedg pearuiws 4 WETpov tmofes. ovxody ele Td Elva nad eévery THY 
uTicw 6 O&d¢ diexoczycuro. Wisdom I. 14 and Rom, VIII. 19 follow. The fight waged 
by Methodius against Origen presents itself as a continuation of that conducted by 
Trenzeus against the Gnostics. It dealt in part with the same problems, and used 
the same arguments and proofs. The extent to which Origen hellenised the Christian 
tradition was in the end as little tolerated in the Church as the latitude taken by 
the Gnostics. But while Gnosticism was completely ejected in two or three genera- 
tions it took much longer to get rid of Origenism. ‘Therefore, still more of Ori- 
gen’s theology passed into the “revealed” system of Church doctrine, than of the 
theology of the Gnostics. 

2 See Conviv. III. 6 (p. 18 sq.): radry yap Tov dvbpwrov aveiaypev 6 Adyoc, 
draco On Ov abrod xaruavoy THY Em GAebpm Yyeyovulay xaTadiuyy, Arryous Tov bhi. 
poe yap ey dv erépou vinybyvee Tov movypdy aAAX OV” Exeivou, dv O4¥ ual Exdpu- 
matey amuryods avroy rerupavyyxévas, OTL uA HAAwWS THY auapriav Avd#va nal THY 
naraxpiow Ouvarov Hv, €f uy waALV O arog exetvos vbpwroc, Os Ov Etpyro To “YH 
el xual sig viv amedsioy,” avamaucbele avéauce rHy amopacw TH OF avrov Ele 
mavrac ekevyveyleevyv. Srwc, uabac ev TH "Ad&L mrpdrepoy mdvTseq amobv4oxnoucw, 
ora Of MaAW Kal ev TH averayhdre XpiorH Tov "Ada mavreg Cwomrombaorw. Still 
clearer is III. 4, where it is expressly denied that Adam is only a type of Christ : 
dépe yup nuesig emioxelapela mic dpboddtws avyyavye tov “Ad&ue sig Tov Xpicrov, 
ov yedvov Tumoy auTov HYyovpEVOS Elves nal Eixdva, GAA ual av’rd rotro Xpiordy nal 
aurov yeyovevas ie TO Tov mpO\aimvwy sig a’roy eyxuracnypar Adyov. Ypucte yep 
TO mpwrdyovoy Tov Oso xual mpwirov PAdaoryua nal wovoyevic THY codiay TH Tpwro- 
TAATT Kal TPT HM Kai mpwroydvm Trav avbpwmwy avbpomm xepucbeicay evyvdpwmyxérvat, 
rotro yup selva: Tov Xpiorov, dvIpwrov ev dupdrw bedryts nal TeArcin wemAypmcévov 
nal Osov ev avdpwrm xEexwpycévov’ yy yep mperwmdeoraroy tov mpecRuraroyv Tay 
aiavav Kal mp@rov Tay apyayyéaAwy, avipmmog LeAAOVTA TUYO/LLAEIV, E1G TOY TpEG- 
Biraroy nal mpiirov riy avOpwmov sicomodyva: Tov "Ad&u. See also III. 7 8: mpo- 
yeyopvzoba yup... wo kpud mpwrémaucros oixeiwe cig auTov avahepecbcn Sdvarat Tov 
Xpiordv, ovnérs TUmOG Wy nal ameinacjen edvoy nal Eixwy TOU jLovoyEvouc, LAA ual avTO 
ToT cobia yeyovws nai Adyos. dinyy yap Uarog cuvyxepucbels 6 kvbpwmos ry copia 
ual tH CoH rotro yéyovey, drep yy weird TO Eig auTov Eynaracny bay kupuroy déic. 
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This union was conceived as a complete incorporation: “God 
embraced and comprehended in man;”’ and, starting from this 
incorporation, the attempt was made to explain redemption in 
terms of a mystical realism. Salvation was not consummated 
in knowledge (Gnosis), but it came to light, already achieved 
for mankind, in the constitution of the God-man.! But for this 
very reason Methodius borders, just like Irenzus, on a mode 
of thought which sees in the incarnation the necessary comple- 
tion of creation, and conceives the imperfection of the first Adam 
to have been natural.* Adam, z.e., mankind, was before Christ 
still in a plastic condition, capable of receiving any impression 
and liable to dissolution. Sin, which had exclusively an external 
source, had therefore an easy task; humanity was first consolidated 
in Christ. In this way freedom is retained, but we easily see 
that Origen’s idea of sin was more profound than that of 
Methodius.* The fantastic realism of the latter’s view is carried 
out in his speculations on the transference of salvation from 


1 Yet see, under, the new turn given to the speculation. 


2S. Conviv. Ill. 5: @re yap xyaoupyodmevoy rov "Addu, wo Ear simelv, nat 
TyuToy bvTa Tal voapH, nal ydémM Pbdouvra dinyy dborpduov TH adOxpole nparaw- 
bjvar nat maymbyvat, Vowp bomwep uaruaciBoévy nai namacraéCouca diéaAvcev avo 
4 cuupria. O16 04 waAW Bvwhev dyvadedwv nal myAomAucTmY Toy aUTOV Eig TLLYY O 
Odo ev TH mapbevinA uparamous mpirov nal mykas putpe nal cuvevwous nal 
cuyxepicas Th Aoym, kryxrov nai Kpavarov zEyyayev eig Tov Biov, Wa uy maAW 
roie THe pbopas tEwhey emixavodets fedpaciw, Tyxeddva yevvycuc diaxécy. Methodius, 
like Irenzeus, gave much study to Paul’s Epistles, because they were especially 
quoted by Origen and his school (see ch. 51 fin., p. 90); on the difficulties which 
he felt see De resurr. 26, p. 77; 38, p. 83. 


3 The expositions of concupiscence, sin, and death, are distinguished very 
strongly from those of Origen. (For death as means of salvation see De resurr. 
23, 49). 'They resemble the discussions of Irenzeus, only Methodius maintains—a 
sign of the times—that sinlessness is impossible even to the Christian. See De 
resurr. 22 (1., p. 75): Cdivros yup tre Tov cmuuros mpd Tob rebuftecbar cul Hy avaeyny 
nal THy dapriav, evdov rg pias aur%e ev juiv admonpumroveny, ei nai tewlev ro.cic 
rig amd rév cwhpovicudy nal rav vouberfoewy averrédrero, emer ovx ay eva TO 
daricbyvas cuvéRawev ddinelv, dre mavrdmuciy sidinpivas adypueevys ap yudv ric 
duprias viv d& nal were ro micretou nal emi Td Vdwp tAbety Tov ayvicj.o0 moA- 
aAduic ev dyupriacs bvrec evpioxduela ovdelc yup oUrme duupriag euros sivas exurdv 
HaUYATET aL, WE Lyd? udv evbuydnvar TO gtvoaoy Jaws riy adinxiay. To this concep- 
tion corresponds the view of Methodius that Christianity is a cultus of mysteries, 
in which consecration is unceasingly bestowed on the reAgsodjmevor. Methodius 
also referred Rom. VII. 18 f. to those born again. 
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Christ to individuals. The deep sleep of the Protoplast is paral- 
leled in the second Adam by the sleep of death. Now as Eve 
was formed from, and was part of the being of sleeping Adam, 
so the Holy Spirit issued from Christ lying in the sleep of death, 
and was part of his being;' and from him the Church was 
fashioned. ‘“‘The Apostle has excellently applied the history of 
“‘Adam to Christ. So we will require to say with him that the 
“Church is of the bone and flesh of Christ, since for her sake 
“the Logos left the Heavenly Father, and came down that he 
“might cleave to his spouse; and he fell asleep unconscious 
“of suffering, dying voluntarily for her, that he might present 
“the Church to himself glorious and faultless, after he had purified 
“her by the bath; so that she might receive the spiritual and 
“blessed seed, which he himself, instilling and implanting, scatters 
‘into the depths of the Spirit, whom the Church receives and, 
“fashioning, develops like a spouse, that she may bear and 
“rear virtue. For in this way the word is also excellently ful- 
“filled ‘Grow and increase’; since the Church increases daily 
‘“‘in greatness, beauty, and extent; because the Logos dwells 
“with her, and holds communion with her, and he even now 
“descends to us, and in remembrance (Anamnesis) of his suffering 
“‘(continually) dies to himself. For not otherwise could the 
“Church continually conceive believers in her womb, and bear 
“them anew through the bath of regeneration, unless Christ 
“were repeatedly to die, emptying himself for the sake of each 
‘‘individual, in order to find acceptance by means of his sufferings 
“continuing and completing themselves; unless, descending from 
“heaven, and united with his spouse, the Church, he imparted 
“from his own side a certain power, that all who are edified 
“in him should attain growth, those, namely, who, born again 
“through baptism, have received flesh of his flesh, bone of his 


1 The allegory receives another version Opp. I, p. 119: “4 mwo dpa af rpeic 
aire Tay mpoydvwy xepaaral m&oyo rig avdpwrdryros Guoovcto: Umoardcetc nat? 
eixdva tivd, ws nai Mebod/m doxei—the passage occurs in Anastasius Sin. ap. Mai, 
Script. Vet. N. Coll. IX. p. 619—rumindg yeydvact tHe dying nul 6uoovorov Tprd- 
dog, Tou yety avarriou nal kyevvyrou "Ad&u rUmov nal cindy Eyovrog Tov avairiou 
nai mavrwv airiou mwavroxpéropog Oecd ual maurpdc, To’ d2 yevvyrot viot adrov 
Eixdve mpodiaypdpovrog rot vyevvyrod vio ual Adyou Tou Oecd. rig dE ExmopevTis 
Evac oyavovoys tTHy Tov aylov mvevuurog exmopeuTyy Umdcrucy. 
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“bone, z.e,, of his holiness and glory. He, however, who calls 
“bone and flesh wisdom and virtue, speaks truly; but the side 
‘is the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, from whom the enlightened 
“receiving their portion are born again, in a worthy manner, to 
‘immortality. But no one can participate in the Holy Spirit, 
“and be accounted a member of Christ, unless the Logos has 
“first descended upon him, and, falling asleep, has ‘emptied’ 
“himself, that he, rising again and rejuvenated, along with him 
‘‘who fell asleep for his sake, and re-fashioned in his own 
“person, may participate in the Holy Spirit. For the side (zAeupd) 
“of the Logos is really the spirit of truth, the seven-formed 
‘‘of the prophet, from whom God, in accordance with the self- 
“sacrifice of Christ, that is, the incarnation and suffering of Christ, 
“takes away something, and fashions for him his spouse, in 
“other words, souls fit for him and prepared like a bride.” ' 
Methodius accordingly, starts in his speculations from Adam and 
Eve as the real types of Christ and the Church; but he then 
varies this, holding that the individual soul rather must become 
the bride of Christ, and that for each the descent of the Logos 
from heaven and his death must be repeated—mysteriously and 
in the heart of the believer. 

This variation became, and precisely through the instrumentality 
of Methodius, of eminent importance in the history of dogma.’ 
We would not have had in the third century all the premises 
from which Catholic Christianity was developed in the following 
centuries, unless this speculation had been brought forward, or, 
been given a central place, by a Christian theologian of the 
earlier period. J/¢ marks nothing less than the tapering of the 
realistic doctrinal system of the Church into the subjectevity of 
monkish mysticism. For to Methodius, the history of the Logos- 
Christ, as maintained by faith, was only the general background 
of an inner history, which required to repeat itself in each be- 
liever: the Logos had to descend from heaven, suffer, die, and 


1 Conviy. II. 8. 


2 It was not altogether absent in earlier times, and on this see ch. V. § 2. As 
we have remarked above, individualism in this extreme form occurs also in Origen; 
see, ¢g., “De orat.” 17.: “He who has perceived the beauty of the bride whom 
the Son of God loves as bridegroom, namely, the soul.” 
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rise again for him. Nay, Methodius already formulated his view 
to the effect that every believer must, through participation in 
Christ, be born as a Christ.‘ The background was, however, 
not a matter of indifference, seeing that what took place in the 
individual must have first taken place in the Church. The Church, 
accordingly, was to be revered as mother, by the individual 
soul which was to become the bride of Christ. In a word: here 
we have the theological speculation of the future monachism 
of the Church, and we see why it could not but pair with the 
loftiest obedience, and greatest devotion to the Church. 

But the evidence that we have really here the fundamental 
features of the monkish mysticism of the Church, is contained 
in the correct perception of the final object of the work from 
which the above details are taken. The whole writing seeks to 
represent the state of virginity as the condition of Christlikeness 
(I. 5, p. 13). Everything is directed to this end; yet marriage 
is not forbidden, but is admitted to possess a mystery of its 
own. Unstained virginity is ranked high above the married 
state; towards it all Christians must strive; it is the perfectly 
Christian life itself. Yet Methodius succeeds in maintaining, 
beside it, marriage and sin-stained birth from the flesh (II. 1 sq.). 
He had already arrived at the position of Catholic monasticism; 
the body belonging to the soul that would be the bride of 
Christ must remain virgin. The proper result of the work of 
Christ is represented in the state of virginity of the believers 
who still walk upon earth, and it is the bloom of imperishable- 
ness: ‘‘Exceedingly great and wonderful and glorious is virginity, 
“and to speak plainly, following Holy Scripture, this most noble 

1 Conviv. VIII. 8: "Eya yp rov dpreve (Apoc. XID. 1 f.) radry yevvdy eipy- 
chat vouilw Thy ExxAyoiav, Exedy Toe Yupantypac ual THY ExTUTwWoW nal Thy 
appevumiav rod Xpiorot mpocauuPavovory of puriCduevor, TAG nal? cjolwow jopdys 
EV MUTOLS ExTUMOULLEVYS TOU Adyou xual Ev AUTOTS YEVYMLEvYS KATA THY axpIey yyaow 
nal mictw bore ev Exdorm yevvdclar rly Xpiorcy voyrwc ual ik rotro 4 éxxayola 
omepya nal wo.ver, wexprmep kv 6 Xpiords ev yuty peophwby yevyydeic, Urws txacros 
Tay aylov rh meréexerv Xpiorot Xpiorog yevvyly, nal’ ov Adyov ual ev rive ypauhy 
héperc “yx bbyobe rav Xpiordy jsov” ofovel Xprordv yeyovorwy ray nar& uerov- 
clay rot mvevpuros Eig Xpiotdyv PeRumricévny, TuURAAAOVTYS EvTadba THY ev TH 
Aoym Tpkvwow avTay nal peradpPwow Tio ExxaAyoiac. Even Tertullian teaches 


(De pul. 22) that the martyr who does what Christ did, and lives in Christ, is 
Christ. 
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“and fair practice is alone the ripe result, the flower and first 
“fruits of incorruption, and therefore the Lord promises to admit 
“those who have preserved their virginity into the kingdom of 
“heaven... for we must understand that virginity, while walking 
“upon the earth, reaches the heavens”: weyvday tis dor UmrEepQues 
wat Ouupucty uaet evdotos 4 mapbevix, xual i oy Devepiig elarely 
Emoeevyy THxig eying ypudaic, Td ovdap Tig aDbapcieg xxl rd dvbos 
ual 4 aman avTaS ToUTO TO kpioTov Kal KaAAICTOY eqiTHdEU LE 
povoy Tuy xavel, wel din TaUTH nol 6 xUpIOg sig THY BuciAclay éice- 
ALTHE THY Ovpavey TOlG AmomapbevedouvTas oDAS adTODs éeruyyEr- 
AeTat..., wapbeviny yep Bulvev piv ert vig, éewnbavew dé roy 
odpavav yyyréoy (Conv. I, I, p. 11). 

Methodius started from other premises than the school of 
Origen, and bitterly opposed the latter, but in the end he came 
to the same practical result—witness the followers of Hieracas. 
Their speculations also led to the depreciation of the objective 
redemption, and to monachism. But the concrete forms were 
very different. In Origen himself and his earliest disciples the 
Church was by no means really the mother, or, if it were, it 
was in a wholly different sense from that of Methodius. Ascet- 
icism and in particular virginity were not in themselves valuable, 
an end in themselves, but means to the end. Finally, Gnosis 
(knowledge) was different from Pistis (faith), and the ideal was 
the perfect Gnostic, who is freed from all that is alien and 
fleeting, and lives in the eternal and abiding. Methodius’ teaching 
was different. Pistis and Gnosis were related to each other as 
theme and exposition: there is only one truth, which is the 
same for all; but on the soil of the Church there is room for 
the state of virginity, whzch 7s the goal of the incarnation, though 
all may not yet reach it. The important and momentous 
achievement of Methodius! consisted in subordinating a realistic 
Church theology, which yet was not destitute of a speculative 
phase, and even made a moderate use of the allegorical method, 


1 The theology of Methodius was in the Eastern Church, like Tertullian’s in 
the West, a prophecy of the future. His method of combining tradition and 
speculation was not quite attained even by the Cappadocians in the 4th century. 
Men like Cyril of Alexandria were the first to resemble him. / Methodius we 
have already the final stage of Greek theology. 
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to the practical object of securing virginity, a life in which God 
and Christ were imitated, (Conv. I. 5, p. 13: to imitate God 
is to escape from corruption [dpolwoig Os Dlopag droduyy]; 
Christ is not only arch-shepherd and arch-prophet [dpyirouyy- 
apximpodyrys|, but also archetypal virgin [dpyimrapdévos]). This 
doctrine, as well as the practical attitude of Hieracas, and many 
other features, as, ¢.g., the considerably earlier Pseudo-Clementine 
epistles ‘De virginitate,’’' prove that the great aspiration of 
the time in the East was towards monachism, and Methodius 
succeeded in uniting this with a Church theology. In spite of his 
polemic against Origen he did not despise those phases of the 
latter’s theology, which were at all compatible with the traditional 
comprehension of religious doctrine. Thus he accepted the 
doctrine of the Logos implicitly in the form given to it by 
Origen’s school, without, of course, entangling himself in the 
disputed terminology (see, e.g., De creat. 11, p. 102); so faras 
I know, he made no express defence of Chiliasm, in spite of the 
high value he put on the Apocalypse. He is even said by 
Socrates (H. E. VI. 13) to have admired Origen, in one of his 
latest writings, ‘a sort of recantation” (a¢ &% taAw@dizc). How- 
ever that may be, the future belonged not to Origen, nor to 
the scientific religion that soared above faith, but to compromises, 
such as those, stamped with monachism, which Methodius 
concluded, to the combination of realistic and speculative elements, 
of the objectivity of the Church and the mysticism of the 
monks.” The great fight in the next decades was undoubtedly 
to be fought out between two forms of the doctrine of the 
Logos; the one, that of Lucian the martyr and his school, 
which had adopted elements distinctive of Adoptianism, and the 
other, professed by Alexander of Alexandria and the Western 
theologians, which with Sabellianism held fast the unity of the 
divine nature. But, in the case of the majority of Eastern 


1 See Funk, Patr. App. Opp. U., pp. 1—27, and Harnack, Sitzungsberichte d. 
Preuss, Akad. d. Wissensch. 1891, p. 361 ff. 


2 On the authority of Methodius in later times, see the Testimonia Veterum in 
Jahn, 1. c. L, p. 6 sq. The defence of Origen against Methodius by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius has unfortunately been preserved only to a very small extent. See Routh, 
Relig. S. IV., p. 339 sq. 
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Christians in the 4th century, the background or basis of these 
opposite views was formed, not by a theology purely Origenist, 
but by one of compromise, which had resulted from a combina- 
tion of the former with the popular idea of the rules of faith, 
and which sought its goal, not in an absolute knowledge and 
the calm confidence of the pious sage, but in virginity, ecclesias- 
ticism, and a mystical deification. Men like Methodius became 
of the highest consequence in the development ofthis theological 
genus, which, indeed, could not but gain the upper hand more 


and more, from the elemental force of factors existent in the 
Church." 


But while as regards Origen’s theology reservations may have 
gradually grown stronger and more numerous in the course of 
the next decades, theological speculation aimed in the East, 
from about 250—320, at a result than which nothing grander 
or more assured could be imagined. In the West the old, short, 
Creed was retained, and, except in one case,’ the Christological 
conflicts did not induce men to change it. But zn the leading 
Churches of the East, and during the given period, the Creeds 
were expanded by theological additions,* and thus exegetical and 
speculative theology was introduced into the Apostolic faith 
ztself.* Thus, in the Catholic Churches of the East, this 


1 Tt is instructive to notice how Athanasius has silently and calmly shelved 
those doctrines of Origen which did not harmonise with the wording of the rule 
of faith, or allegorised facts whose artificial interpretation had ceased to be tolerated. 
2 See above, p. 75. 

3 It is possible, and indeed probable, that Creeds were then set up for the first 
time in many Churches. The history of the rise of Creeds—further than the Bap- 
tismal formula—in the East is wholly obscure. Of course there always were detailed 
Christological formulas, but the question is whether they were inserted into the 
Baptismal formula. 

4 Tt has been already pointed out on p. 48, note 1, that the Biblical character 
of some of those additions cannot be used against their being regarded as theolo- 
gical and philosophical formulas. The theology of Origen—witness his letter to 
Gregory—was throughout exegetical and speculative; therefore the reception of 
certain Biblical predicates of Christ into the Creeds meant a desire to legitimise the 
speculation which clung to them as Apostolic, The Churches, however, by setting 
up theological Creeds only repeated a development in which they had been anti- 
cipated about 120 years before by the “Gnostics.” The latter had theologically 
worked out Creeds as early as in the second century. Tertullian, it is true, says of 
the Valentinians (adv. Valent. L) “communem fidem affirmant,? i.e. they adapt 
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theology was for ever fused with the faith itself. A striking 
example has been already quoted; those six Bishops who 
wrote against Paul of Samosata in the seventh decade of the 
third century, submitted a Rule of Faith, which had been elabor- 
ated philosophically and theologically, as the faith handed down 


themselves to the common faith; but he himself relates (De carne, 20; see Iren. I. 7, 2) 
that they preferred “ds% Mapias” to “ex Mepfac”; in other words, of these two 
prepositions, which were still used without question even in Justin’s time, they, on 
theological grounds, admitted only the one. So also they said “Resurrection from 
the dead” instead of “of the body.” Irenzus as well as Tertullian has spoken of 
the “blasphemous” segue of the Gnostics and Marcionites which were always 
being ‘changed! (Iren, 1) 21 55 W111) 3, Pygie3.) Uispreis, Herons, Ul tO. as: 
Tertull., De prescr. 42; Adv. Valent. 4; Adv. Marc, I. 1, IV. 5, IV. 17). We can 
still partly reconstruct these “Rules” from the Philosoph. and the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus (see esp. the regu/a of Apelles in Epiphan. H. XLIV. 2), They have 
mutatis mutandis the most striking similarity to the oriental confessions of faith 
published since the end of the third century; compare, ¢.g., the Creed, given under, 
of Gregorius Thaumaturgus with the Gnostic rules of faith which Hippolytus had 
before him in the Philosoph. There is, further, a striking affinity between them in 
the fact that the ancient Gnostics already appealed in support of their regule to 
secret tradition, be it of one of the Apostles or all, yet without renouncing the 
attestation of these rules by Holy Scripture through the spiritual (pneumatic) method 
of Exegesis. Precisely the same thing took place in the Eastern Churches of the 
next age. For the tenor and phrasing of the new Creeds which seemed to be 
necessary, the appeal to Holy Scripture was even here insufficient, and it was 
necessary to resort to special revelations, as in the case alluded to, p. 115, note 3, 
or to a mapddocig kypaupos of the Church. That the new theology and Christology 
had found their way into the psalms sung in the Church, can be seen from the 
Synodal document on Paul of Samosata (Euseb. VII. 30, 11), where it is said of 
the Bishop: Paapods rode tv sig Tov xdpiov yudyv 71. Xp. matdous we O4 vewrépous 
Kok vewrépwy avopav cuyypaujcara;, 7.¢., Paul set aside those Church songs which 
contained the philosophical or Alexandrian christology. In this respect also the 
Church followed the Gnostics: compare in the period immediately following, the 
songs of Arius, on the one hand, and the orthodox hymns on the other; for we 
know of Marcionite, Valentinian, and Bardesanian psalms and hymns. (See the close 
of the Muratorian Fragment, further my investigations in the Ztschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1876, p. 109 ff.; Tertull., De Carne Chr. 175 Hippol., Philos. VI. 37; the 
psalms of Bardesanes in Ephraim; the Gnostic hymns in the Acts of John and 
Thomas, in the Pistis Sophie, etc.), It is self-evident that these psalms contained 
the characteristic theology of the Gnostics; this also appears from the fragments 
that have been preserved, and is very clearly confirmed by Tertullian, who says of 
Alexander the Valentinian (1.c.): “sed remisso Alexandro cum suis syllogismis, etiam 
cum Psalmis Valentini, quos magna impudentia, quasi idonei alicuius auctoris 
interserit.” ‘The scholastic form of the Church was more and more complete in 
the East in the second half of the third century, after one school, that of the 
Alexandrian Catechists, had finally succeeded in partly insinuating its teaching into 
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in the holy Catholic Church from the Apostles. ! But we possess 
numerous other proofs. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that from the 
days of Gregory Thaumaturgus till his own, the Creed of the 
latter formed the foundation of the instruction given to catechu- 
mens in Neo-Cesarea. But this Creed* was neither more nor 
less than a compendium of Origen’s theology,* which, here, 


the Church. Where Valentine Basilides, etc., had absolutely failed, and Bardesanes 
partly succeeded, the School of Origen had been almost entirely successful. It is 
very characteristic that the ecclesiastical parties which opposed each other in the 
third century applied the term “school” (d:daexeAgiov) as an opprobrious epithet 
to their antagonists. This term was meant to signify a communion which rested 
on a merely human, instead of a revealed doctrine. But the Church nearly approx- 
imated, in respect of doctrine, to the form of the philosophic schools, at the 
moment when her powerful organisation destroyed every analogy with them, and 
when the possession of the two Testaments marked her off definitely from them. 
Much might be said on “schola” and “ecclesia”; a good beginning has been 
made by Lange, Haus und Halle, 1885, p. 288 ff. See also v. Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorff, “Die rechtliche Stellung der Philosophenschulen,” 1881. 


1 See also the document in Eusebius, H. E. VII. 30, 6, where it is said of Paul: 
amortize Tot uavdvoc emi niPdyau ual vobx diddyuaTra jereayavéer. 

2 Caspari, 1. c. IV.,,p. 10. 27. Hahn, § 114. 
3 Tt runs: Eig ©€0¢, maryp adyou Cdivroc, copias vbecracys nai duvduews not 
yapaxripos aidlov, TéAesog TEeAElou YyEvyyTwp, maryp viot jeovoyevote, Eig xvpioc, 
fedvog éx jsdvov, Obs ex Oot, yupaxryp ual exxwy TG bedryTos, Adyos Evepyoc, copia 
Tie Thy GAwy cuordcems mepientiny xual ddvamis THS Says uTicEws TolyTiny, vids 
Zaybivoc, ZAysivet warps, aopurog copaérov ual wpbupros adbdprov nat addvaros aba- 
vérou nai aidioc didfov. Kal 3» mvetpa ysov, én Oeot ryv Urapéw exov nal OV ulod 
megyvos [dyaudy rots avbparos)|, einway rot viol, rerciou TeAcia, Cay Cavrwv airia, 
[zuy% ayia] ayiorys ayiacuot xopyyds, ev i pavepotira: Osds 6 muryp 6 em) mavTOV 
wah ty mot, ual @ed¢ 6 uidg 6 die mavrwv-Tpices TEAEin, ddey nal aidrryrs nal 
Pacsasia uy jeepiCoévy 4yde amadraorpiovyevy. OUTE ovy uriardy Te ¥ OovAoy Ev TH 
rpiédi, oltre txeloanrov, ws mporepov jatv ux umdpyov, Uarepov OF tmeiaeAbdv: ore 
yep evéame more viog maurpl ovre vii mvetua, GAA” Brpemrog nal avaraolwras 4 
aur} tpixe dei. It ought to be distinctly noticed that the genuineness of this Creed 
is,, in spite of Caspari’s brilliant defence, not raised above all doubt. But the 
external and internal evidence in support of its authenticity seem to me over- 
whelming. According to Gregory of Nyssa it was said to have been revealed to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus immediately before entering on his Bishopric, by the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostle John. If this legend is old, and there is nothing to 
show it is not, then we may regard it as proving that this confession of faith could 
only be introduced into the Church by the use of extraordinary means. The abstract, 
unbiblical character of the Creed is noteworthy ; it is admirably suited to a follower of 
Origen like Gregory; but it is less suited to a post-Nicene Bishop. Origen himself 
would hardly have approved of so unbiblical a Creed. It points to a time in which 
there was imminent danger of theological speculation relaxing its connection with 


the Books of Revelation. 
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was thus introduced into the faith and instruction of the 
Church. Further, it is clear from the letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria to Alexander of Constantinople, that the Church of 
Alexandria possessed at that time a Creed which had been 
elaborated theologically.’ After the Bishop has quoted extensive 
portions of it, which he describes as ‘the whole pious Apostolic 
doctrine” (racu 4 dmocroamy. edoeBys dc&x), he closes with the 
words ‘these things we teach and preach, that is the Apostolic 
dogmas of the Church” (raitra diddoxowev, TadTH xypuTTomey, 
THUTH THG ExnAnolng TH aTOCTOAIKa ddywaTa). But these dogmas 


belong to Origen’s theology. Finally, we perceive from the 
Nicene transactions, that many Churches then possessed Creeds, 
which contained the Biblical theological formulas of Origen. 
We may assert this decidedly of the Churches of Czsarea, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch.* The entire undertaking of the Fathers 


1 See Theodoret, H. E. I. 4; Hahn, l.c., § 65: Tseredouev, wo TH ArorroAny 
éuxayoia Ooxet, sig pdvov avyevvyrov marepz, ovdéva Tov Elva: aura tov afrioy 
eyovra... Kal Eig Eva xvptov Iycotv Xpiordv, rov vidv Tov Oeov Tov povoyevy, yev- 
vyjévra ovn ex Tov (4H bvTOs, BAN ex TOU ovrog maurpdc... wpds Ot TH EvoEREL TavTY 
mep) marpoc ual viod dd&y, nabao yukc al beter ypudul diddoxovat, tv rvetua Lyioyv 
Oz0aoyodjev, TO uavicny Tovc TE THG MaAcias Diabyuys aylous avbpwmous ual Tove 
THG XpueauriCovoys uuwic wmadevtas belouc. lav ual pedvyv xadoamyy, Tyy amocro- 
Anny exnayolav, anadaiperov jeny del, nav mite 6 uboeoc auTy MoAEETY BouAEvyTaL... 
Meta rovTwy Tiy éx vexpaiv avdoraciw ofdaev, 4o amupyy yeyovey 6 xUpiog Hud 
I. Xp, cBua opéoac aaybdic ual ov doxyoe: ex ro beordéxov (one of the earliest 
passages, of which we are certain, for this expression; yet it was probably already 
used in the middle of the third century; a treatise was also written wep? rij¢ beord- 
xou by Pierius) Mapiac, ex? cuvreacin rév aiavwr, sig abéryciv ccpriace midyuyous 
TH yéver Tv avbpdmrav, oravpwielo nai dmobavay, aAA? ov ie TATA THo ExUTOU 
Gedryrog Yrrwv yeyevyeévoc, avacrue &x vexpiiv, avarydbess ev ovupavotc, uad4pevoc 
év dekid THE Ey aAwovvye. 

2 The Cesarean Creed in Athanasius, Socrates, Theodoret and Gelasius, see 
Hahn, § 116 and Hort, Two Dissertations, pp. 138, 139. It runs: Msorevouey sie 
Eva Ody warépa mavroupkropa, Toy Tay ardvrwy opurdv re ual doparwyv mwoyriy. 
Kai sig eve xvpsov I Xp., rav rot @eov Adyov, Oedv Ex Oeov, hai ex hwrdc, Cwxy 
éx Coho, vidv ovoyevy, mpwrdronoy wdoyus uricews, Tpd mMavTwv THY aiwvwy ex Tov 
murpos yeyevvysévov, Ov ob nal eyévero TR mavra: Tov dike THY Husrepav cwryplay 
capumbévra ual ev avdpomog morrrevedevov, ual maddvra, ual avacravre TH Tpiry 
ype, nar aveaddvra mpoc Tov marépa, nai YEovra mé&Aw ev Odky uptvar COvrac nal 
vexpovc. Kal gig mvetux a&yetov. This Creed is also remarkable from its markedly 
theological character. On the Creeds of Antioch and Jerusalem, which are at any 
rate earlier then A.D. 325, see Hort, (1c. 73) and Hahn, § 63. We cannot appeal, 
as regards the phrasing, to the so-called Creed of Lucian (Hahn, § 115). Vet it is 
extremely probable that it is based on a Creed by Lucian. 
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of the Nicene Council to set up a theological Creed to be ob- 
served by the whole Church, would have been impossible, had 
not the Churches, or at least the chief Churches, of the East 
already been accustomed to such Symbols. These Churches 
had thus passed, in the generations immediately preceding 
the Nicene, through a Creed-forming period, to which little 
attention has hitherto been paid. In its beginning and its 
course it is wholly obscure, du¢ zt laid the foundation jor 
the development of theological dogmatics, peculiar to the 
Church, in the fourth and fifth centurzes. \t laid the foundation 
—for the following epoch was distinguished from this one by 
the fact that the precise definitions demanded by the doctrine 
of redemption, as contained within the frame-work of Origen’s 
theology, were fixed and made exclusive. Thus the dangers 
were guarded against, which rose out of the circumstance, that 
the philosophical theory of God, and the idea of the Logos 
which belonged to it, had been received into the system of 
religion, 2z.¢., the Neo-platonic method and circle of ideas had 
been legitimised, without the traditional tenets of the faith having 
been sufficiently protected against them. In the new Creeds of 
the period 260—325 we find the conditions to hand for a system 
of religion based on the philosophical doctrine of God, a system 
specifically belonging to the Church, completely expressed in 
fixed and technical terms, and scientific. We find the condi- 
tions ready—but nothing more, or less. But it was also due to 
the Creeds that in after times every controversy of the schools 
necessarily became a conflict that moved and shook the Church 
to its very depths. The men, however, who in the fourth and 
fifth centuries made orthodox dogma, were undoubtedly influenced, 
to a greater degree than their predecessors of from A.D. 260— 
315, by specifically Church ideas; and their work, if we measure 
it by the mixture of ideas and methcds which they received 
from tradition, was eminently a conservative reduction and 
securing of tradition, so far as that was still in their possession. 
It was really a new thing, a first step of immeasurable 
significance, when Athanasius staked his whole life on the re- 
cognition of a single attribute—che consubstantiality—of Christ, 
and rejected all others as being liable to pagan misinterpretation. 
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At the beginning of the fourth century, Rules of Faith and 
theology were differently related to each other in the Churches 
of the East and West. In the latter, the phraseology of the 
primitive Creed was strictly adhered to, and a simple antignostic 
interpretation was thought sufficient, by means of formulas like 
“Father, Son, and Spirit: one God’’—‘“Jesus Christ, God and 
man’’—‘“Jesus Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of God’”’— 
In the former, theological formulas were admitted into the Con- 
fession of Faith itself, which was thus shaped into a theological 
compendium ostensibly coming from the, Apostles. But in both 
cases, the personal reality, and, with it, the pre-existence of the 
divinity manifested in Christ, were recognised by the vast 
majority ;’ they were included in the instruction given to Cate- 
chumens; they furnished the point of view from which men 
sought to understand the Person of Christ. And, accordingly, 
the accurate definition of the relation of the Deity to that other 
divine nature which appeared on earth necessarily became the 
chief problem of the future. 


1 See the interesting passage in Eusebius’ letter to his Church, in which he 
(sophistically) so defends the rejection of the odx qv pd rot yevvyd#vas, as to fall 
back upon the universally recognised pre-existence of Christ (Theodoret, H. E. I. 12). 
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Td upurovmeva TH Adyw THs picEwS OvK EXEL ExuivoY, 
Taz Ob oyéoe: piAlac upaTovjeva Umepaivetre. 
PAUL OF SAMOSATA. 
Ohne Autoritét kann der Mensch nicht existiren, 
und doch bringt sie ebensoviel Irrthum als 
Wahrheit mit sich; sie verewigt im Einzelnen, 
was einzeln voriibergehen sollte, lehnt ab und 
lasst voriibergehen, was festgehalten werden 
sollte, und ist hauptsiichlich Ursache dass die 
Menschheit nicht vom Flecke kommt. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 
AS THE DOCTRINE OF THE.GOD-MAN ON THE 
BASIS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


CHAP TERE 


HISTORICAL SITUATION. ! 


THE first main division of the history of dogma closed with 
the adoption of the Logos doctrine as the central dogma ofthe 
Church, and with the accompanying revision in the East ofthe old 
formulas of the faith under the influence of philosophical theology. 
The testament of primitive Christianity the Holy Scriptures—and 
the Testament of Antiquity—Neoplatonic speculation—were in- 
timately and, as it seemed, inseparably connected in the great 
Churches of the East. The system of doctrine established by 
the Church in the third century corresponded to the Church 
whose structure appeared complete in the same period. As the 
political powers of the Roman Empire were conserved in the 
Catholic Church, so also were the spiritual forces of Antiquity 
in its faith. Both required to be invested with divine lustre in 
order to live through storms and amid universal ruin.* But 
Christianity was by no means completely Hellenised in Catho- 
licism; that is proved, if we needed proof, by the attacks of 


1 Walch, Entw. einer vollst. Historie der Ketzereien, 1762 ff. Hefele, Koncilien- 
gesch., 2 Bd. I.—IV. Histories of the Roman Empire by Tillemont, Gibbon, Richter 
und Ranke (Weltgesch., Bd. IV. und V.). Réville, Die Religion z. Rom unter den 
Severern (German translation by Kriiger, 1888). V. Schultze, Gesch. des Unter- 
gangs des griechisch-rémischen Heidenthums, 2 Bde., 1887 f. Boissier, La fin du 
paganisme, 2 Bde. 1891. Dorner, Entw.-Gesch. d. L. v. d. Person Christi, II., 1853. 
H. Schultz, Die L. v. d. Gottheit Christi, 1881. Gass, Symbolik d. griech. Kirche, 
1872. Kattenbuch, Lehrbuch d. vergleichenden Konfessionskunde. 1 Bd., 1890. 
Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, 2 Bde. 1863 f. 

2 Tiele, Kompendium der Relig. Gesch. (German transl.), p. 283: “the Catholic 
Church is the secular Roman rule, modified and consecrated by Christian ideas,” 
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Porphyry and Julian. Undoubtedly all the institutions and ideas 
felt to be necessary were included in the “ Apostolic tradition ”’ 
to an increasing extent. But since a place had been given in 
that tradition to the O. T. andthe written memorials of primitive 
Christianity, these really furnished aids to the comprehension of 
the Gospel, which had certainly been obscured in the “ Guoszs”’ 
as well as in the “New Law”. The theology of Origen, in 
spite of some very earnest attacks upon it, was held in the 
East to be. the pattern and the inexhaustible source of the theology 
of the Church, so far as a scientific system was desired. Even its 
opponents, like Methodius, could not escape its influence. From 
its rich store of formulas were more fully elaborated, in opposi- 
tion to what was called Ebionitism and Sabellianism, those 
confessions which were employed in the cultus and instruction 
of the Church, and which, thus enriched, were then invested 
with some sort of Apostolic authority.’ The West did not go 
so far; yet it was perfectly defenceless against the ‘‘advances” 
made by the Church in the Eastern half of the Empire; for 
certain theological and Christological conceptions to which it 
also clung, made any counter-movement impossible, though many 
teachers, preachers, and apologists went ways of their own, and 
in their doctrines of Christ and salvation mixed up obselete 
Christian traditions with the popular philosophy of the West. 
Looking to theological metaphysics as wrapped up in the official 
formulas of the Church, the difference was finally only one of 
degree. It showed itself among those less interested and scholarly, 
who were therefore conservative in their instincts and looked 
with distrust on the theology of Origen; they thought with 
perfect simplicity that their own formulas: ‘‘ Father, Son, and 
Spirit; one God”’, “Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of 
God”, “due substantie, una persona’, “Jesus Christ, God and 
man”, constituted the ‘faith’? which needed no explanation. 
The element of speculative philosophy was as a rule weak in 
the system of religion of the West. In place of it, the West 
of Tertullian possessed a series of juristic “plans” which were 
destined to have a great future. 

In spite of many far-reaching differences in their practical and 

1 See above p. 47 ff., 113 ff. 
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theoretical interests, in spite of the development in ecclesiastical 
affairs, Christians in East and West felt that they belonged to 
one united Church. The Novatian and Samosatian controversies 
ultimately resulted in strengthening the consciousness of 
unity,’ even though a not altogether insignificant part of Chris- 
tendom cast itself adrift. These. controversies showed plainly 
that the Western and Eastern communities held substantially 
the same position in the world, and that both required to use 
the same means to maintain it. Communities everywhere adopted 
the character of the Church of the world. Their union preserved 
all the features of a political society, and, at the same time, 
of a disciplinary institution, equipped with sacred sanctions and 
dreadful punishments, in which individual independence was lost. ” 
Of course, in proportion as this confederacy of Christians adapted 
itself to civic, national, and political relationships, in order to 
maintain and strengthen itself, the integrity of the Church was 
most gravely imperilled, when these very relationships lost their 
last shreds of unity in the collapse of the Empire. Above all, 
the great cleavage between the Eastern and Western halves of 
the Empire could not fail to be prejudicial to the Church. But 
about the close of the third century the latter, in spite of 
discontent in its midst, held more firmly together than the 
Empire, and its unity was still maintained after the fourth 
century by great Emperors and influential theologians. * 

In addition to the episcopal constitution, uniformly and strictly 
carried out, the common basis of the Churches was due to the 
recognition of the same authorities and designs, the uniform 
appreciation of sacramental rites, and the strong tendency to 
asceticism for the sake of a future life. It was, at first, too 
stable for the different forces which threatened to shatter the 
Empire, and also, in consequence, beat upon the Imperial Church. 
But this basis was nevertheless insufficient. It can be easily 
shown that the elements composing it were as incapable ot 


1 See on this the correspondence between the oriental Bishops and Julius of 
Rome; Socr., H. E., WH. 15; Ep. Julii ap Athan., Apolog. c. Arian, ch. 21 sq. 

2 See Vol. II., p. 122 f. 

3 Reuter, Augustinische Studien, in the Zeitschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 349 ff, 
Wire k:55) ey LOO: 
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guaranteeing the unity, as of protecting the Christianity, of the 
Church, through a prolonged period. 

Among the authorities the two Testaments, combined by the 
evidence of prophecy and allegorical explanation, took the first, 
indeed, strictly speaking, a unique place. But not only was their 
extent not absolutely decided, but their interpretation was wholly 
uncertain. In addition to this, the scope to be left to the “Apos- 
tolic tradition’’, z.¢., the illusion of “antiquity ’, and to the decision 
of episcopal synods, was by no means defined; for the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture was placed, theoretically, beyond doubt. 
But where elementary wants, felt by the great majority, were 
to be satisfied, where a reassuring sanction was required for the 
advancing secularisation, men did not rack their brains, if no 
inconvenient monitors were in the way, to find precedents 
in Holy Scripture for what was novel. They went right back 
to the Apostles, and deduced from secret traditions what no 
tradition ever possessed. Huge spheres of ecclesiastical activity 
embracing new and extensive institutions—the reception of na- 
tional customs and of the practices of heathen sects—were in 
this way placed under “Apostolic” sanction, without any 
controversy starting worth mention. This is true, ¢.g., of the 
ritual of worship and ecclesiastical discipline, ‘‘The sacred 
canons” or “the apostolic canons’’ constituted from the close of 
the third century, a court of appeal, which practically held the 
same rank as the sacred writings, and which, especially in the 
East, cast its protection to an increasing extent over national 
customs and traditional morals in the face of attacks of every 
kind. It is obvious that authorities so obtained were likely, in 
the end, to divide the Churches of the different nations. 

The crudest superstition was thus consecrated by “apostolic”’ 
decrees, or legitimised, after the event, from the O. T.,! and 
from the middle of the third century it ascended from the lower 
strata of Christians to the upper, which had lost all spiritual 
stability. And now in the fourth century, when Church and 
State were fused into ohe, everything was assigned to the former 
which had ever, or anywhere been regarded as venerable or 
holy. As it had submitted to the Church, it demanded indulgent 

1 See my Edition of the A:deyy, Prolegg. pp. 222 ff., 239 ff. 
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treatment. The religion of pure reason and of the strictest 
morality, the Christianity which the ancient apologists had once 
portrayed, had long changed into a religion of the most power- 
ful rites, of mysterious means, and an external sanctity. The 
historical tradition of Christ and the founding of Christianity was 
turned into a romance, and this historical romance, which was 
interwoven with the religion, constantly received new chapters. 
The stream of the history of salvation ended in a waste swamp 
of countless and confused sacred tales, and in its course took 
in heathen fictions and the stories of gods and heroes. Every 
traditional holy rite became the centre of new sacred ceremonies, 
and every falling off in morality was covered by increasing the 
religious apparatus. The idea of forgiveness of sins was to many 
a cloak for frivolity and wickedness. Up to the middle of the 
third century, every Catholic Christian was, in all probability, 
a genuine monotheist. That can no longer be said of the 
generations who afterwards pressed into the Church. Polytheism 
‘had lost its name, indeed, but not its influence in the Church 
of the fourth century. Great masses preserved, in spite of their 
baptism, the piety to which they had been accustomed. Christian 
priests had to respect and adjust superstition, in order to keep 
the leadership in their hands, and theologians had no difficulty 
in finding, in the O. T. and in many views and usages of 
Christian antiquity, means of justifying what was most novel, 
alien, and absurd. Miracles, were of everyday occurrence, and 
they were barbarous and detestable miracles, directed to meet 
the meanest instincts, and offensive to even moderately clear 
heads.' The Christian religion threatened to become a new 

1 Compare the criticism by Julian and his friends of the Christian religion and 
the worship paid to saints and relics, or read the writings in which Sulpicius 
Severus attempts to recommend Christianity to the refined society of Aquitania. 
We can study in the works of the historians Socrates and Sozomen the attitude 
of cultured Catholic Christians, after the complete triumph of the Church over 
paganism. Even Sozomen cannot be regarded as having reached the stage of the 
“dry tree,” and yet into what a superstition the Christian faith is transformed in 
his pages! We see how paganism thrust itself into worship, in—to quote a well- 
known instance—August. Confess. VI. 2 ff. Let us, above all, remember that from 
the beginning of the fourth century special chapels and churches were built to 


the different saints, The saints took the place of the local deities; their festivals 
of the old provincial services of the gods. We have just begun to investigate the 
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paganism;* while, at the same time, making shipwreck of its 
own unity and common character. For even if priests and 
theologians were always to be in a position to keep the reins 
in their hands, dissolution threatened the one undivided Church 
which girt the Empire, if the local rites, customs, usages of 
men were consecrated as Christian in every province, and might 
establish themselves without any decided counterpoise. 

But where was such a counterpoise to be found? In the 
constitution? That was indeed a firm structure, binding Christendom 
strongly together; but even it presented sides on which the 
centrifugal forces, destructive of unity, found entrance. Love of 
rule and ambition were encouraged by the episcopal chair. And 
when the danger of dismemberment into independent bishoprics 
was met by a rigid metropolitan leadership, the way was opened 
up to that lofty ambition which desired the first place and the 
highest influence in the province, and which sought to domineer 
over the civil powers and to master neighbouring provinces. 
The Patriarchs and Metropolitans who—to use an expression of 


transformation of heathen tales of gods and heroes into legends of the saints, and 
ancient light literature has contributed its quota in works of travel and adventure 
‘by land and sea. These researches promise, if instituted critically and soberly, to 
give interesting results; yet I doubt if the state of our materials will admit of 
confident conclusions. Besides the worship of the saints, the cultus of the Emperor 
threatened in the fourth century to intrude itself into the Church. Philostorgius 
relates (H. E. Il. 17) that Christians presented offerings to the picture of Constantine, 
and honoured it with lanterns and incense; they also seem to have offered vora 
to him that they might be protected from calamities. 


1 Besides the worship of saints, martyrs, and relics, we have to notice the new 
forms of faith in demons. It would be impossible to believe more sincerely in 
demons than Christians did in the second century. But that age was yet ignorant 
of the fantastic tricks with them, which almost turned Christendom into a society 
of deceived deceivers. (The expression was first applied to Christians by Plotinus : 
see Vita Plot. by Porphyrius 16: eEyrdray wal aro? yxraryévor). When we reflect 
that the Vita Antonii was written by an Athanasius, nothing can again surprise 
us. Spiritualism with all its absurdity, which we are once more conversant with in 
the nineteenth century, had long been familiar in heathen circles, and then, as 
now, it was connected with religious ideas on the one hand, and physical ex- 
periments and speculations on the other. It forced its way into the Church, in spite 
of all protests, from the third, still more, however, from the fourth century, after 
it had long been wide-spread in “Gnostic circles.” As a religious phenomenon it 
signified a renaissance of the lowest forms of religion. But even the most enlightened 
minds could not keep clear of it, Augustine proves this. 
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Socrates-—played at being “hereditary lords” (Dynastai) no 
longer protected, but undermined the unity of the Church. The 
great Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, who sought to rule over 
the Church in order to preserve its unity and independence, 
entangled themselves in an ambitious policy, and produced 
division. The Emperors were really patrons of unity, and the 
supreme means at their disposal, the C%cumenical Synod, was 
their contrivance; in all cases it was a_ political institution, 
invented by the greatest of politicians, a two-edged sword which 
protected the endangered unity of the Church at the price of 
its independence. 

But was not the bond of unity, the common ground, to be 
found in the common ideal, in the certain hope of a future life, 
and in asceticism? This bond was assuredly a strong one, The 
Church would hardly have succeeded in following out the free 
path opened up to it by Constantine had it not had in its midst, 
besides its transcendent promises, a power to which all, Greek 
and barbarian, polytheist and monotheist, learned and unlearned 
required ultimately, if reluctantly, to bow. And that power was 
the asceticism which culminated in monachism. The ancient 
world had arrived, by all the routes of its complicated devel- 
opment, at the bitterest criticism of and disgust at its own 
existence; but in no other faith was religion itself as effectively 
combined with asceticism, in none did the latter come so power- 
fully to the front, yet in none did it submit itself so pliably to 
Church government, as in Catholicism. A religion comprehended 
in a mere sacramental communion could not have gained the 
allegiance of the more clear-sighted and earnest. One that imposed 
on all, as an inalienable duty, the perfect fulfilment of the positive 
moral law, could not have held its ground. One that commanded 
all alike to renounce the world would have closed the world against 
it. But a religion which graded its members as priests, monks, and 
laity, embraced a threefold piety of initiated, perfect, and novices, 
and succeeded in the hardest task of all, that of reconciling priest 
with monk,! and of admitting the layman to a share in the 

1 The order of the monks had to pass through crises and conflicts before it was 


able to establish itself side by side with, and to influence a secularised priesthood; 
we possess the key to this struggle in the East in the writings of the forger who 
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blessings of both, was superior to all others, and possessed in its 
organisation, generally established, a strong bond of association. 

Protestants at the present day can hardly form a conception 
of the hold which asceticism possessed over the mind in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, or of the manner in which it influenced 
imagination, thought, and the whole of life. At bottom only a 
single point was dealt with, abstinence from sexual relationships ; 
everything else was secondary; for he who had renounced these, 
found nothing hard. Renunciation of the servile yoke of sin 
(servile peccati iugum discutere) was the watchword of Christians, 


and an extraordinary unanimity prevailed as to the meaning of 
this watchword, whether we turn to the coptic porter or the 


learned Greek teacher, to the Bishop of Hippo, or Jerome, the 
Roman presbyter, or the biographer of Saint Martin. Virginity was 
the specifically Christian virtue, and the essence of all virtues: in 
this conviction the meaning of the evangelical law was summed up.’ 


composed the Apostolic constitutions and the longer recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles; in the West in the works, written from the opposite standpoint, of Sul- 
picius, as also in those of Jerome, Augustine, and the Gallican authors of the fifth 
century. Compare Hauck, K.-Gesch. Deutschlands, I., p. 49 ff. The order of the 
monks was imported into the West. It was not till about the middle of the fifth 
century that its opponents, inside and outside the ranks of the clergy, were silenced. 
For a time—at the end of the fourth century—it was in danger of being included 
in the condemnation of the Ascetics who held dualistic views. 


1 The Fathers of the fourth century could not proceed so consistently as Hieracas 
(see above, p. 98, n. 5) since they had to sanction the “lower” morality in the 
Church. The Eustathians who condemned marriage—see the decrees of the Synod 
of Gangra in Hefele, Concil. Gesch., I. 2, p. 777 ff—were therefore opposed. But 
the numerous tractates “ De virginitate” show how near the great Fathers of the 
Church came to the Eustathian view. We can hardly point to one who did not 
write on the subject. And the same thing is, above all, ‘proved by Jerome’s polemic 
against Jovinian, in spite of its limitation, in the Ep. (48) ad Pammachium. For 
the rest, Augustine did not differ from Jerome. His Confessions are pervaded by 
the thought that he alone can enjoy peace with God who renounces all sexual 
intercourse. Like Hieracas, Ambrose celebrated virginity as the real novelty in Christian 
morality; see De virginibus, I. 3 sq.: “Since the Lord wrapped himself in a bodily 
form, and consummated the marriage of deity with humanity, without the shadow 
of a stain, he has infused poor frail men with heavenly life over the whole globe. 
That is the race which the angels symbolised when they came to serve the Lord 
in the wilderness... That is the heavenly host which on that holy Christmas the 
exulting choirs of angels promised to the earth. We have the testimony of antiquity 
therefore from the beginning of time, but complete submission only since the word 
became flesh. This virtue is, in fact, our exclusive possession. The heathens had 
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But not only did the evangelical law culminate in virginity, but 
to it also belonged all promises. Methodius’ teaching that it 
prepared the~soul to be the bride of Christ, was fromthe fourth 
century repeated by everyone. Virginity lies at the root of the 
figure of bridegoom (Christ) and bride (the soul) which is con- 
stantly recurring in the greatest teachers of East and West, 
and it is the key to the corresponding exposition of the Song 
of Songs, in which often appear a surprising religious individ- 
ualism and an impassioned love of Christ.’ 


it not; it is not practised by the still uncivilised barbarians; there are no other 
living creatures among whom it is to be found. We breathe the same air as they 
do, we share in all the conditions of an earthly life, we are not distinguished from 
them in birth, and so we only escape from the miseries of a nature otherwise 
similar to theirs through the virgin chastity, which, apparently extolled by the 
heathens, is yet, even if placed under the patronage of religion, outraged by them, 
which is persecuted by the barbarians, and is known to no other creatures.” Com- 
pare with this Chrysostom’s tractate on the state of virginity. Much thought was 
given after the middle of the fourth century to the relation of priest and monk, 
especially by those who wished to be monks and had to be priests. The virgin 
state (of the monks) was held by the earnest to be the easier and safer, the priestly 
condition the more perilous and responsible; yet in many respects it was regarded 
as also loftier, because the priest consummated the holy sacrifice and had to wield 
authority (Chrysostom de sacerdotio, esp. VI. 6—8 and IIT. 4—6, VI. 4). But the 
danger to which priests and bishops were subject of becoming worldly, was felt, 
not only by men like Gregory of Nasianzum and Chrysostom, but by countless 
earnest minded Christians. A combination of the priestly (episcopal) office and 
professional asceticism was therefore early attempted and carried out. 


1 See Vols. IL, Ill, p. 109. The allegory of the soul of the Gnostic as the bride 
received its first lofty treatment in the Valentinian school. Thence Origen got it. 
The sources drawn upon by later writers were Origen’s homilies and commentary 
on the Song of Songs (Lommatzsch. XIV., p. 233 sq.): the prologue of the latter 
in Rufinus begins with the words: “Epithalamium libellus hic, id est, nuptiale 
carmen, dramatis in modum mihi videtur a Salomone conscriptus, quem cecinit 
instar nubentis sponse, et. erga sponsum suum, qui est sermo dei, ccelesti amore 
flagrantis. Adamavit enim eum, sive anima, que ad imaginem eius facta est, sive 
ecclesia.” Jerome, who has translated the book, says that Origen surpassed himself 
in it. Methodius’ writing “Convivium” in which the same thought often occurs, 
was also much read. The purest and most attractive form of the conception in the 
East appears in Gregory of Nyssa; see ¢g., his homilies on the Song of Songs, 
and his description of the life of Macrina (Ed. Oehler, 1858, p. 172 sq.); we read 
p. 210 sq.: Ace rotrd prot doxeZ rév Oetov Exeivay nal ualapdv Epwra rot copérou 
yuy.diou. bv eynxexpueévev elyer ev Toig THS WuxHG Aroppyrois TpEepdpevcy, ey yAov 
molly tore Tole mapotcr nai Sywooredery rHy ev uapdia Oidbecw, TO Emelyerbar mpos 
viv mobodmevcy, oo By Jie rhéyoug civ avr yévoiro riv decudv exavdeion rod 
céiuaros. Besides Gregory we have to mention Macarius with his “Spiritual 
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But the ascetic ideal did not succeed in establishing itself, 
especially in the West, without severe conflicts, and it con- 
cealed within it dangers to the Church. Asceticism threatened 
to become an end in itself, and to depart from the historical 
foundation of the Christian religion. When the Church authorised 


Homilies” (Migne T. XXXIV.; see Floss, Macarii Aegypt. epp. etc., 1850, 
German translation by Jocham, Kempten, 1878); compare especially the 15th homily 
which contains already the figure, repeated a hundred times afterwards, of the soul 
as the poor maiden who possesses nothing but her own body and whom the 
heavenly bridegroom loves. If she worthily cherishes chastity and love for him, 
then she becomes mistress of all the treasures of her Lord, and her transfigured 
body itself shares in his divinity. Further, Hom. IV., ch. 6 sq., 14 sq. Compare 
also Ep. 2. “A soul which has cast aside the ignominy of its outward form, which 
is no longer ruled by shameful thoughts or violated by evil desires, has manifestly 
become a partner of the heavenly bridegroom; for henceforth it has only one 
requirement. Stung by love to him it demands and, to speak boldly, longs for the 
immediate fulfilment of a spiritual and mysterious union that it may enter the 
indissoluble embrace of communion in sanctification.” See Cyril Catech. III., ch. 16 5 
neh yévorro Tavras Uuks auouws TH voyTa vuyedin wmapucrdvrac x.r.A. Before this: 
4 yep mporepov Sovay Wuyy viv adeapidoty airdv Tov decmoryy exeypalaro, 06 THY 
avumoupiroy amodendjeevos mpoutpecivy emidmvyces Idov ef nary 4 mAyoiov jLov, 100d 
el naan oddvTeg cou ws ayéAu Thy nEnupieévwy (Cantic. 4, 1). de THY Evouveldyrov 
6jzoaoyia». We can point to very few Greek Fathers in whom the figure does not 
occur. All the greater is the contrast presented by the depreciatory verdict of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Song of Songs (Kihn, Theodor v. M. 1880, p. 69 f.). 
It may be expressly noticed, besides, that Clement of Alex. as well as Methodius 
and Macarius had already transferred the figure of the bride to the married woman. 
Indeed, Macarius was conscious that he was acting boldly in domg so. Western 
nuns and monks were distinguished by lavishing those sexual feelings which were 
forbidden them on Christ (and Mary). Ambrose especially taught the West the 
conception of the soul as the bride of Christ; while Augustine was, apart from a 
few passages, more reserved, and Jerome wanted strength in sentiment and language. 
Not only in Ambrose’s tractate “De Isaac et anima”, really a commentary on the 
Song of Songs, but in innumerable passages in his works—even when it is least 
expected, as in the consolatory discourse on Valentinian’s death (ch. 59 sq.)—the 
idea of a special tie between the virgin soul and Christ comes to the front. But 
Ambrose gave it a colouring of his own due to the deep sentiment of a great 
man, and his peculiar faculty of giving a warm expression to his personal love of 
Christ (see also Prudentius); compare passages like De poenit. H. 8. We cannot 
appreciate too highly the important influence exerted on after times, and first on 
Augustine, by Ambrose’s expression of his personal religion. The light that dawned 
in Augustine’s confessions already shone from the works of Ambrose, and it was 
the latter, not the former, who conducted western piety to the specific love of 
Christ. On the mysticism of Macarius, who was in many respects allied to these 
western Christians, compare also the details in Forster (in the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1873, p. 439 f.). Bigg (the Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 188 f.) has very 
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the Christianity of ‘the perfect’, it really declared the great 
mass of its divine and apostolic institutions to be mere appar- 
atus, meaningless to him who had resolved to renounce the 
world, and to prepare for eternity. Those settlers in Egypt, 
who sought to obtain redemption by torturing themselves, in 
the end imperilled religion not less than the great crowds who 
simply submitted to certain sacramental observances, and with 
the approval of the priests dragged into Christianity whatever 
pleased them. It was possible, and in fact the danger was 
imminent, for the ascetic ideal to lose any assured connection 
with Jesus Christ. Asceticism had also been proclaimed indeed 
by Greek science. But in that case the common character of 
religion disappeared; for a merely negative ideal of life, which 
at the same time was without a close dependence on history, 
could not form a lasting bond of connection among men. 

Our information is exceptionally bad, and not from accident, 
as to the internal state of the Church, at the time when Con- 
stantine chose it to be the support of the Empire. But what 
we know is enough to establish the fact that the internal solid- 
ity by no means corresponded to the external. We may with 
greater propriety affirm that the Churches of the East were in 
danger of relapsing into worldliness, and that not only in the 
form of worldly modes of action.’ The peril went deeper. 
Theology, the power which, as matters then were, could alone 
rightly seen that Origen’s homilies on the Song of Songs were at the root of 
Christian mysticism: “This book gave welcome expression to what after the triumph 
of Athanasius was the dominant feeling, and redeemed in some degree the name 
of its author, damaged by his supposed inclination to Arianism. And thus Origen, 
the first pioneer in so many fields of Christian thought, the father in one of his 
many aspects of the English Latitudinarians, became also the spiritual ancestor of 
Berard, the Victorines, and the author of the De Imitatione, of Tauler, and Molinos 
and Mme. de Guyon.” 

1 Church history has at this point in its investigations to collect the numerous 
data which prove how deeply members of the Church had become involved in heathen 
polytheistic morals, usages, customs, and conceptions, how strong reliance on sacred 
witchcraft, amulets, and sacramental vehicles had grown, and how far stability and 
peace of heart and mind had been lost. For the latter we can especially compare 
Eusebius (H. E. VIII. 1), (further the epitaph of Damasus on Euseb. the Roman 
Bishop, in Duchesne, Le liber Pontificalis, Tom. I., 1885, p. 167); of a later date, 
Cyril, Catech. 15, ch. 7. As regards syncretism, see the work on the Egyptian 
mysteries (ed. Parthey). 
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give an energetic protection to the distinctive character of 
religion, was at the point of dissolving it and abandoning it to 
the world. 


We have already described in this volume the state of 
Eastern theology at the beginning of the fourth century. Con- 
ceptions of the faith which began and ended with the historical 
personality of Jesus Christ were equally condemned with the 
attempts, whether unstudied or philosophical, to identify the 
Person of Jesus with the Deity.’ The realistic and eclectic 
theology of Irenzeus had probably very few defenders in the 
West. The theology of the Apologists had triumphed, and all 
thinkers stood under the influence of Origen. But the genius 
of this great man was too powerful for the Epigoni. The im- 
portance of his system lay in a threefold direction: first, in the 
sharp distinction between Pistis and Gnosis, which he kept 
apart, and connected only by unity of aim; secondly, in the 
abundant material in his speculations, the conservatism that he 
showed in inweaving all that was valuable, and the balance 
which he knew how to preserve between the different factors 
of his system, relating them all to one uniform aim; thirdly, in 
the Biblical impress which he gave his theology by strict adhe- 
rence to the text of Holy Scripture. In all these respects the 
Epigoni introduced changes. The most important in its conse- 
quences was the mingling of Pistis and Gnosis, of faith and 
theology. Origen had not published his system, in which the 
faith of the Church was reconciled with science, as Church 
doctrine. To him the distinction between the faith of the Church 
and the science of faith remained fixed. But in the next period 
—following the precedent of Methodius* and opposing Basil’s 
principle —it was thought necessary to identify them. Reactionary 
and progressive tendencies met in these efforts. The Pistis 

1 See the short disclaimers in the fourth Catechism of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(ch. 7. 8): Ovx, &o TwEeg evousioav, 6 vido were ro wdbos crehavwles omep urd 
Tou Oeov die rHv vmomovyy EAaBe Tov ev deh Opdvov, GAA? Ah’ odmEep Eoriv Eyer Td 
Bacrinoy alana... MYTE amuaAAoTpLMTYS Tov marTpdg Tiv Uidv, UATE cUVAAadhyy 
Epyacdmevos viorarplay miaredoys. Further, the 11th Catechism. So also Athana- 


sius steadily disavows the heresy of the Adoptians as well as of the Sabellians. 
BF se Wells ial, a, 1@)s 
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(faith) was supplied with the formulas of Origen’s theology, and 
Gnosis was to stop short at certain tenets of tradition, and to 
receive them without revision. The point was to find a new 
medium which should be at once tradition and speculation, 
Pistis and Gnosis. This endeavour was undoubtedly justified 
by an actual change accomplished before this and promoted 
by Origen himself, viz., the incorporation of the doctrine of 
the Logos in the faith of ‘the simple.’’ These simple Christians 
already possessed a dogma which was shaped by exegesis and 
speculation, and confronted them as an external authority, a 
law of faith. This creation had forced its way from the circum- 
ference of the ecclesiastical system into its centre. Besides, the 
sharp distinction between a traditional doctrine of the Church 
and a science of religion contradicted the whole ecclesiastical 
tradition as established in the fight with Gnosticism. But the 
intermingling at first produced a kind of stagnation. It threat- 
ened to make faith lose its certainty, speculation its reasoning 
power, and the Church the unity of its confession. If we review 
the new religious formulas, which were brought into circulation 
about the year 300, and if we compare the theologies of the 
period—which unfortunately we only know in part—the theolo- 
gies, namely, of the Alexandrian teachers, Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, Lucian, Methodius, Hieracas etc., we see a wealth of forms 
which, if blood-relations, are extremely different. How could 
the unity of the Church continue under their sway? and if it 
continued, was it Christianity after all that furnished the common 
element? 

And this has brought us to the second point Origen had 
recognised the full significance of the historical Christ for the 
stage of Pistis; while he directed the Gnostic to the eternat 
Logos. Now uncertainties arose here also. The historical Christ 
threatened to fall entirely into the background. We can ob- 
serve this in the works of two of the Epigoni, which have no 
affinity to each other. Gregory Thaumaturgus has in his 
famous Symbol dealt only with the Logos “apart from the flesh” 
(Adyog &aupxoc),' and Methodius intended to declare the loftiest 


1 See Vol. IIL, p.115, the words run: €7¢ xvpsos, udvog ex judvou, Oedg éx @eoi, 
mapexrnp xual einay THS Dedryros, Adyos évepyoc, cola rig Thy SAwy cucrdcews 
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truth when he demanded that Christ should be born in every 
man ‘consciously’ (voyré¢), and that each must become a Christ 
by participation in Christ.’ Further, in Origen the cosmological 
and soteriological interests balanced each other. We recognise 
this in his formulas which relate to the Logos. But here also 
a displacement was introduced, one that favoured cosmology. 
The word ‘Ooovcig (consubstantial) was, indeed, retained by 
some, perhaps by many theologians; but as it was in itself 
ambiguous, so also it was no evidence of an interest in soterio- 
logy. The crowd of rhetorical and philosophical predicates 
heaped upon the Logos, did not serve to illustrate and estab- 
lish the significance of the Logos as the principal factor in re- 
demption; it was rather a term for the reason and order reign- 
ing in the universe, and for the spiritual forces with which 
humanity had been gifted. Men indeed held firmly, on all 
hands, to the incarnation; nay, it was regarded, as is proved 
by the great work of Theognostus, as being, next to the doc- 
trine of the creation of matter, the feature that distinguished 
the speculation of the Church from that of the Neo-platonists. 
But the whole stress was laid on the question, what idea was 
to be formed of the constitution of the subject of which incar- 
nation was predicated. A great school, that of Lucian of Antioch, 
distinguished, in the manner of Paul of Samosata, between 
wisdom proper, eternal, existent in God, and a created wisdom 
or Logos; and identified the latter alone with the incarnate Son— 
‘wisdom arose through wisdom according to the will of the 
wise God’. But in drawing this line, not only was the incar- 
nation of the Deity rendered impossible, but every form of His 
personal activity on earth. The theological interest in Christ threat- 
ened to resolve itself entirely into cosmology and morality, or, as 
in Methodius, to be deprived of its meaning by a mystical alloy. 

The liberty which theology enjoyed in the East up to the 
beginning of the fourth century, and the influence which it 
exerted on the Church in the same period, could not but pro- 
duce complete confusion and loss of meaning. All the elements 
meprextiny nal dvyxue THG JAyo uTicewo MoryTixy, vide aAnsivdc aAybived Tae pec, 


adpuros kophrou nat kpbapros abldprov ual adldyvxros alavérou nat a&ldsoc aidiov. 
+ See Vo!) Ui sp sr1e, 
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united by Origen in his vast system sought to establish them 
selves independently. Even tritheistic tendencies were not want- 
ing; but, above all, the idea of a subordinate God and semi- 
divine beings began to be familiar. The idea of the subordinate 
God is indeed as old as the theology of the Christian Church; 
even the Apologists shared it, and Origen, with all caution, 
adopted and justified it in working out his doctrine of the Son. 
But in the earlier period the szmplices et rudes (the simple and 
uncultured) were still startled at the suggestion; theologians pro- 
vided the idea with strong safe-guards, and Origen himself, who 
in many points bordered on Polytheism, on the other hand 
restored the Logos to the being of God, and united Father and 
Son as closely as possible. But opposition to ‘Sabellianism’ 
evidently rendered a later age much more careless. And it is 
indubitable that the idea of the created God, the God who 
came into being, coalesced with ancient polytheistic inclinations. 
The claims of Monotheism were considered to be satisfied by 
the effort to protect the supreme Deity, as against Modalism, 
from change and plurality; and the Logos and other beings 
entitled to worship were suffered calmly to spring up side by 
side with God; they could not, it was presumed, endanger 
Monotheism, because they belonged to the domain of the cre- 
ated. Add that theologians dealt in their speculations with a 
plethora of philosophical categories destitute of a fixed impress, 
or fixed value;' further, that this terminology, unsifted and un- 
controlled, everywhere forced its way into the faith of the 
community, and we can form a conception of the danger which 
hovered over the Church. We find a Monotheism which did not 
exclude polytheism, a Logos-Christ, who, as a cosmological 
quantity, was of shifting nature and origin, ideas of the incar- 
nation and redemption as designed to “enlighten” the human 
race, and to effect an incarnation of God in every individual 
soul. All this, too, was clothed in a rank growth of artificial 
philosophical expressions, identical with that used in contempor- 
ary science. And we may well ask whether such a theology 
was in a condition to protect even the scanty remains of the 


i see Vol, Til’, p: 102, 
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evangelic tradition, above all, at the moment when the partition 
between State and Church was torn down and the Church was 
brought face to face with its greatest task. A deism—if the 
term may be allowed—was at hand, surrounded by the shifting 
forms of a speculation which had neither a settled boundary 
nor an assured object. It almost seemed as if the special char- 
acteristics of the Christian religion were to be reduced to the 
evidence of antiquity and prophecy, what Porphyry called 
‘foreign fables’. Yet even Scriptural proof was no longer every- 
where called for and given with the zeal so noticeable in Origen; 
although it was just the school of Lucian which neglected it 
least. But what could Scripture avail against the method? If 
a Bishop so capable and learned, and so well versed in tradi- 
tion as Eusebius of Czsarea was satisfied in his Christology 
with the formulas we read there, if he could praise the religious 
edicts and manifestoes of his Emperor, though they substantially 
celebrated “God in nature’, as brilliant specimens of his 
Christian conviction, we must conclude that the Logos doctrine 
settled in the Church was the strongest means of completely 
effacing the figure of the historical Christ, and of resolving 
everything into mist. Even the rationalist, who in his study 
of the history of religions always follows with sympathy the 
progress to ‘natural’ religion, would require to restrain his 
sympathy here. For the pure religion of humanity could not 
have resulted from this development, but one that was wholly 
indefinite, and therefore capable of being influenced from any 
quarter, one in whose centre was throned that hollow and 
helpless figment of thought, the 4, the zpary odcia (being— 
primal being). And men would have gone on proclaiming this 


1 On Eusebius’ Christology see Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I. (1845) 
p. 792 ff. Lee, on the Theophan. 1843, Preliminary Dissert. The Christology of 
Euseb. is that of the ancient apologists, approximating in its terms to Neoplatonic 
speculations and richer in its phases on account of the many antitheses. In spite 
of his dependence on Origen, Euseb. was chary of receiving all the ideas and 
predicates which the former applied to the Son and to which orthodoxy afterwards 
appealed. That is of consequence. Euseb. was more convinced than Origen that 
the idea of deity was completely exhausted in that of the strictly one and un- 
changeable év the mpary ote/a; he separated the devrepos @eds much further from 
God than the Apologists; see Zahn, Marcell., De Shp ae 
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religion to be Christianity, simply because they possessed in 
Holy Scripture the means of proving it, and of dating it back 
to the beginning of the world as the universal religion. And 
they would have adopted sacred media, charms, and intermedi- 
ary powers more and more boldly, because they were incapable 
of understanding and applying either to God or to Jesus Christ 
the tradition that God redeemed men through Jesus Christ. 
The Bishops and theologians in the East about A.D. 320, 
whose views were similar to those of Eusebius, had on their 
side the strongest power to be found in an ecclesiastical com- 
munion—tradition: ‘¢hey were the conservatives. Conservative 
theology, the theology that took its stand on Origen, limited 
the idea of Deity to the primal being (zpwry odcix), inoperative 
and really incapable of being revealed, z.e., to the Father. It 
accordingly ignored the Logos and Christ in determining the 
conception of God. Further, it deduced, like the Neoplatonists, 
a second or third Ousia (being) from the first, and adorned the 
Logos created by the will of the Father with the loftiest, yet 
vacillating, predicates. It taught the incarnation of the Logos, and 
celebrated its result, yet once more in indefinite, in high-sounding 
and meaningless, Biblical phrases. Finally, it subordinated 
everything spiritual and moral to the thought of free-will and 
human independence. Any attempt at precision could not fail, 
on this domain, to be regarded as an innovation. Anything 
might establish itself as long as it did not claim to be exclusive. ' 
There never did exist in the Church a general tendency to 
form new dogmas—the terms ‘new’ and ‘dogma’ are mutually 
exclusive; least of all did it exist in the East; there was either 
indifference to philosophical speculation, or a desire that it 
should have liberty, or it was regarded with suspicion. For the 


1 Gwatkin says very justly in Studies of Arianism (1882), p. 52: “In fact 
Christendom as a whole was neither Arian nor Nicene. If the East was not Nicene, 
neither was it Arian, but conservative: and if the West was not Arian, neither was 
it Nicene, but conservative also. Conservatism, however, had different meanings in 
East and West.” In the East it was considered conservative to uphold the formulas 
of Origen strengthened against Sabellianism. On the doctrine of the Logos and 
Christ in Origen Bigg says very truly (The Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 182): 
“ What struck later ages as the novelty and audacity of Origen’s doctrine was in 
truth its archaism and conservatism,” 
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rest, men reverenced in the cultus the mystery, z.¢., the com- 
plex of formulas whose origin had already become obscure. ' 

Nevertheless, there probably never was a time in the East 
when a reaction did not exist against the development of the 


1 When theology is engaged in forming dogmas, it has never, as is really self- 
evident, enjoyed the sympathy of any large section in the Church, There is nothing 
to support the contention that the Christian Church passed through a period— 
from Origen up to the Synod of Chalcedon or A.D. 431—during which there 
prevailed universally, or even to a great extent, a supreme interest in the abstract 
form of the contents of Religion, and an effort, with all the means at hand, to 
expound it as exactly as possible. The great mass of Bishops, monks, and laity, 
were then wholly occupied in satisfying themselves with what had been given. 
This was the highest demand of the Catholic religion itself, which presupposed 
the “Apostolic” as its foundation, which called everything else “heresy” (vewre- 
piojzéc), and as an institution for worship did not permit changes. Undoubtedly, 
the period from Origen, or say, from Athanasius up to the Ephesian Council, 
appears unique in the history of the Church. But that was an episode enacted in 
opposition to the great body of Christians, and the theological leaders themselves, 
in proportion to their piety, conceived their task to be compulsory, dangerous, and 
ensnaring them in guilt. To prove the former read Socrates’ Church History (see 
my discussion in Herzog R. E., Vol. XIV. p. 408 ff.). This man was, on the one 
hand, orthodox at every point, on the other, an enthusiastic partisan of “EAAyyixy 
mode‘, full of veneration for the great Origen and his science, which he held 
was to be fostered continually. But the production of dogma by scientific theology 
was repugnant to him in every sense, z.e., he accused and execrated dogmatic 
controversies as much in the interest of a dogma fixed once for all as in that of 
science. The Nicene Symbol belonged sufficiently to the past to be accepted by 
him as holy and apostolical; but beyond this every new formula seemed to Socrates 
pernicious, the controversies sometimes fights in the dark (nyktomachies), sometimes 
an outflow of deceptive sophistry and ambitious rivalry: cir} mpocxuveicbw rd 
&ppyrov, 7.c., the mystery of the trinity. Had Socrates lived 100 years earlier, he 
would not have been a Nicene, but a Eusebian Christian. He therefore passes very 
liberal judgments on, and can make excuses for, the latest *‘ heretics”, z.2., theologians 
who have been recently refuted by the Church. In this he stood by no means 
alone. Others, even at a later date, went still further. Compare Evagrius (H. E. I. 11) 
whose argument recalls Orig. c. Cels. III. 12. 

Dogma has been created by the small number of theologians who sought for 
precise notions, in the endeavour to make clear the characteristic meaning of the 
Christian religion (Athanasius, Apollinaris, Cyril). That these notions, separated 
from their underlying thought, fell into the hands of ambitious ecclesiastical 
politicians, that the latter excited the fanaticism of the ignorant in their support, 
and that the final decision was often due to motives which had nothing to do 
with the case, is admittedly undeniable. But the theologians are not therefore to 
blame, who opposed in the Church a lazy contentment with mystery, or an un- 
limitcd pursuit of scientific speculation. Their effort to make clear the essence of 
Christianity, as they understood it, and at the same time to provide a Aoyixy 
Aarpefe, was rather, next to the zealous order of monks with whom they were intimately 
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Logos doctrine towards complete separation of the Son from 
the Father.’. It sprang not only from Modalists, but also from 
disciples of Origen, and it celebrated at Nicaea an amazingly 
rapid triumph. In opposition to a school which had ventured 
too far forward, and had embroidered the doctrines of Paul of 
Samosata with questionable tenets of Origen, the term ‘Ofoodaios, 
once banned at Antioch, was successfully elevated to the dignity 
of the watchword of faith. 

The importance of this rapid triumph for the history of 
dogma cannot be rated too highly, But procured as it was by 
the Emperor, the victory would have been resultless, had it not 
been for the man whose biography coincides with the history 
of dogma of the fourth century—Athanasius. 

The second division of the history of dogma, the account of 
its development, opens with Athanasius, but his conception of 
the faith also dominated following centuries. Augustine alone 
surpassed him in importance; for Augustine was an Origen and 
Athanasius in one—and he was still more.? However, the 


connected, the sole great feature in the epoch. They set themselves to stem the 
vis inertie of the pious, and with the highest success. When indolence in the end 
held the field, an important result had at any rate been attained. The period from 
Athanasius till about the middle of the fifth century was in many respects the 
brilliant epoch of theology in the Church. Not even the age of Scholasticism can 
compare with it. That the work of the theologians became faith according to the 
Church—a thing Origen never thought of—involved its strength and weakness 
alike. The fanaticism of the masses for dogmatic and philosophical catch-words— 
see the amusing narrative of Gregory of Nyssa, Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. III. 
p- 466—affords no information as to the measure of their comprehension; for the 
dogmatic catch-word is merely a fetish in wide circles. 

1 Origen’s doctrine of subordination was felt in the West simply to constitute 
ditheism; see Vol. III., p. 85 ff. 

2 See Ranke, Weltgeschichte Vol. IV. 1, p. 307: “Augustine’s system is, if I 
mistake not, the second that arose in the Church; it set aside the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the first, that of Origen, and then made good its position.” We can only 
admit that it held its ground in a modified sense. In fact we see here a parallel 
of the highest significance in the history of the world. The Church has produced 
two fundamental systems, Origen’s and Augustine’s. But the history of theology in 
the East is the history of the setting aside of Origen’s system, and the same is to 
be said of the Augustinian in the Catholic West. Only the procedure in the East 
was more thorough-going and open than in the West. In the former Origen was 
condemned, in the latter Augustine was constantly celebrated as the greatest 
Doctor ecclesia. In both cases, however, the rejection of the theological system 
caused the loss of a coherent and uniform Christian conception of the world. 
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future course of history has yet to decide whether Athanasius’ 
thought will not in the end live longer than the conceptions of 
Augustine. At the present day at least Augustine is given up 
sooner than Athanasius in the Churches. 

But it is really not permissible to compare these great men. 
Augustine was a loftier genius, a man of inexhaustible wealth 
of ideas and sentiment; Athanasius’ greatness consisted in ve- 
duction, in the energy with which, from a multitude of diverg- 
ent speculations claiming to rest on tradition, he gave exclusive 
validity to those in which the strength of religion then lay. 
Augustine opened up a new view of the highest blessings and 
of human nature in the Church, he scattered a thousand germs 
for the future; Athanasius, like every reformer, ~educed, he first 
secured a sphere of its own to the Christian religion on the 
soil, already won, of Greek speculation, and he referred every- 
thing to the thought of redemption. Augustine invented a new 
speculation, and the fascinating language of the deepest religious 
feeling, beyond which changed times and manners seem unable to 
go; Athanasius was unable to put forward either gifts of specula- 
tion or of eloquence on behalf of the thought in which he 
lived. His strength arose out of his conviction and his office. 

Athanasius was a reformer, though not in the highest sense 
of the word, Behind and beside him existed a speculation 
which led on a shoreless sea, and the ship was in danger of 
losing its helm.' He grasped the rudder. We may compare 
the situation with that in which Luther found himself when 
confronting the medizval Church and Scholasticism. It was not 
for a word, or a formula,’ that he was concerned, but a crucial 


1 Tt. might seem as if we ought to grant the same credit to Arius of having 
reduced and given fixity to vacillating and divergent speculations. But apart from 
the contents and value of his doctrine, Arius was always disposed to make conces- 
sions, and’ as semi-opponents defended him, so he unhesitatingly accepted half 
friends for complete allies. This very fact proves, however, that he would never 
have succeeded in clearing up the position. 


2 Athanasius always made a sparing use of the catch-word ‘Ooovovog in his works, 
The formula was not sacred to him, but only the cause which he apprehended 
and established under cover of the formula. His conduct at the Synod of Alexandria 
shows that he laid no stress on words. For his theology he needed no Creed. The 
existence of one in the Nicene was valuable to him, but he was far from wor- 
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thought of his faith, the redemption and raising of humanity 
to divine life through the God-man. It was only from the cer- 
tainty that the divinity manifest in Jesus Christ possessed the 
nature of the Deity (unity of being) and was for this reason 
alone in a position to raise us to divine life, that faith was to 
receive its strength, life its law, and theology its direction. 
But Athanasius in thus giving the chief place to faith in the 
God-man who alone delivers from death and sin, furnished prac- 
tical piety, then almost exclusively to be found in monkish 
asceticism, with its loftiest motive. To speak briefly, this com- 
bined as closely as possible the ‘Ojocvci0g (consubstantial), which 
guaranteed the deification of human nature, with monkish asceti- 
cism, and raised the latter from its still under-ground or, at least, 
insecure realm to the public life of the Church. While fighting 
against the phrase the created Logos (Acyos-xticwa) as heathen 
and as a denial of the power of the Christian religion, he at the 
same time as strenuously opposed worldly pursuits. He sub- 
ordinated Scripture, tradition, and theology to the thought that 
the Redeemer was God by nature, but he also strove to work 
out the Christian life which received its motive from close 
communion with the God-Christ,’ and the prospect of being 
invested both the divine nature. If we would do justice to 
Athanasius, both these facts must be kept in mind. He became 
the father of Catholic orthodoxy and the patron of ecclesiastical 
monachism, and that he never would have been, had he not 
also set the practical ideal of the piety of the time ‘on the 
candlestick’. ” 

There is here nothing new in the common sense of the word; 
Athanasius had really on his side, the best part of the tradition 
of the Church, to which he also appealed. Irenzeus had already 
given the central place to the object, nature, and accomplish- 
shipping Symbols. While many of his friends sought support in the authority of 
the formula, he sought and found it solely in the cause. 

1 Bigg (.c., p. 188) has very rightly called attention to the high value attached 
by orthodox Fathers after Athanasius’ triumph to the Song of Songs in Origen’s 
exposition. 

2 See the Vita Anton. of Athanasius and Gregory of Naz., Orat. 21. It is note- 


worthy that Paul of Samosata and the Eusebians were worldly Christians. On the 
other hand, the puritanism of Arius is, of course, famous. 
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ment of redemption in the categories: Logos, incarnation, God- 
man, deification, and sons of God. Athanasius could refer to 
a series of ideas in Origen and other Alexandrian catechists in 
support of his distinctive treatment of the Logos doctrine. New 
alone was fhe fact, the energy and exclusiveness of his view 
and action at a time when everything threatened to undergo 
dissolution. 

Athanasius was no scientific theologian in the strict sense of 
the term; from theology he descended to piety, and found the 
exact word required. A man of authority, and attached to the 
tradition of his school, he was not in a position to disentangle 
the problem from the context in which the Apologists and 
Origen had set it. He was a disciple of Origen, but his attitude 
first to Marcellus, and then to the recent defenders of ‘Ojoovcioc, 
the Cappadocians, proves that he was as destitute of scientific 
interest in a philosophical theory of life, as of the obstinacy of 
theologians. He had to deal with that which transcended theo- 
logy. He was the first to raise to honour in the Church in all 
its force the old maxim that we must think of Christ as God 
(és mept Oo), and therefore he paved the way for the new 
principle, that we must think of God as in Christ (a¢ év Xpicr@). 

In this he stood aloof from the rational thought of his time. 
While admitting its premises, he added an element, which 
neutral speculation was incapable of assimilating completely. 
Nothing certainly was more unintelligible to it, than the assump- 
tion of an essential unity of the quiescent and the active Deity. 
Athanasius fixed a gulf between the Logos of the philosophers, 
and the Logos whose redeeming work he proclaimed. What 
he said of the latter, declaring the mystery strongly and 
simply, and by no means committing himself to new distinc- 
tions, could not but appear to the Greeks ‘an offence and folly’. 
But he did not shrink from reproach; with firm hand, though 
in awkward lines, he marked off a sphere of its own for the 
Christian faith, ' 


1 The Cappadocians, theologians who reconciled the faith of Athanasius with 
the current philosophy, and apprehended it abstractly, did not retain his teaching 
pure and simple. This is especially shown by their doubtful contention that the 
Christian idea of God was the true mean between the Jewish and Greek. They 
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And this man respected science and its free development. 
We can observe this in his criticisms of Origen and the Alex- 
andrian catechists. Undoubtedly it must have been important 
to him to obtain reliable witnesses (testes veritatis) for his 
doctrine, and the effort to do this explains frequently his prac- . 
tice of making the best of everything. But it does not entirely 
explain his conduct. Christian faith was in his view exhausted 
in faith in the God-man, the incarnation, and the redemption 
which constituted a divine nature; for this reason he permitted 
liberty in everything else. It would seem that he had no desire 
to abolish Origen’s distinction between the Christian science of 
the perfect and the faith of the imperfect. He did not sit as 
a judge of heretics on Origen’s doubtful tenets and correct 
them by the vegula fidet, nor did he follow the course first 
taken by Bishop Peter, one of his predecessors, in Alexandria. ' 
This is all the more remarkable, as for his own part he could 
hardly find a single point in the Gnostic heterodoxies of Origen 
with which he could agree. 

Athanasius did not see beyond the horizon of his own time. 
He attributed the highest efficacy to the mysteries of the cultus. 
He regarded them as the personal legacy of Christ, immediate 
emanations of his life as God-man, and as containing the means 
of applying salvation. If in succeeding centuries the religious 
interest attached itself more and more closely to ritual, that 
did not imply any contradiction of the conception of the great 
Alexandrian. He also laboured on behalf of the dogma which 
was to obtain its practical and effective presentation in the 


boldly characterised the plurality of Hypostases, ¢.g., as a phase of truth preserved in 
Greek ‘polytheism. Athanasius, therefore, did not take unmixed pleasure in their 
work. Cf. the Adyog uaryxyrinds of Gregory of Nyssa (ch. 4, ed. Uehler): “Jewish 
dogma is refuted by adoption of the Word, and by faith in the Spirit, but the 
illusion of the Greeks (EAAyviGoyrec) in worshipping a multiplicity of Gods is 
dispelled by the (doctrine of the) unity of nature which destroys the extravagant 
opinion of a (divine) plurality. We must, in turn, retain the unity of being from 
the Jewish type of faith, and only the distinction of personal (divine) existences 
from the Greek; and by this means godless conceptions are met on the left and 
right in correspondingly salutary ways. For the trinity is a corrective for those 
who err as to unity, just as the doctrine of the unity (of God) is for those who 
have made shipwreck by belief in plurality.” 
1 See Vol. IIL, p. 99 ff. 
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monks on the one hand, and in ritual on the other, until the 
transitory was exalted into the permanent. 

Athanasius’ tmportance to posterity consisted in this, that he 
defined Christian faith exclusively as faith tn redemption through 
the God-man who was identical in nature with God, and that 
thereby he restored to tt fixed boundaries and specific contents.* 
Eastern Christendom has been able to add nothing up to the 
present day. Even in theory tt has hit on no change, merely 
overloading the idea of Athanasius; but the Western Church 
also preserved this faith as fundamental. Following on the 
theology of the Apologists and Origen, it was the efficient means 
of preventing the complete Hellenising and secularisation of 
Christianity. 


The history of dogma in the East after the Nicene Council 
reveals two interlacing lines of development. First, the idea of 
the God-man from the point of view of the redemption and 
elevation of the human race to divine life, in other words, the 
faith of Athanasius, was elaborated on all sides. In this the 
history of dogma, in the strict sense of the term, exhausted 
itself, for dogma was faith in the God-man. But with this a 
second development was closely connected, one which dealt 


1 In the cleverly written introduction to his description of “Western Church 
architecture” (Stuttgart, 1884), Dehio works out the idea that the classical period 
of ancient Christian architecture, the fourth century, was distinguished not by the 
multiplicity of ideas and forms of construction, but rather by the simplification or 
reduction of the forms. The Church, confronted by the number of models in ancient 
architecture, laid hold of one of them, the Basilica, and transmitted it alone to 
the Middle Ages. That, however, meant not a loss, but an advance. ‘The genius 
of Christianity contributed nothing new to the architectural creations of Rome and 
Alexandria. The great revolution it evoked lay in another direction, It consisted in 
the reduction of the multiplicity of styles to one dominant and sole form, not so much 
by a metamorphosis of artistic feeling, as by making religion once more the central 
motive of life. It thus assigned to the future architecture of the Middle Ages con- 
ditions analogous to those which governed the beginnings of Greek art; and thus 
the birth of Gothic art was possible at the climax of the Middle Ages—for the 
second time in history, a true organic style, like that of the Greek temple.” This 
observation is extremely instructive to the historian of dogma. The thought of 
Athanasius corresponds in theology to the meaning of the Basilica in the history 
of architecture in the fourth century. Both were happy simplifications from a wealth 
of ideas—reductions which concealed full and varied contents. 
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with the relations of dogma and theology. Here also one man 
can be named: it was the science that Origen had cultivated 
which formed the centre of interest. However, since his days 
the problem had become more complicated, for theological 
principles that penetrated deeply had been received into faith 
itself, and the great development up to the Council of Chalce- 
don, and still later, consisted in the incorporation of theological 
results and formulas in the general belief of the Church. The 
question, accordingly, was not merely whether a freer and more 
independent theology, like Origen’s in spirit and method, could 
receive an acknowledged position and latitude in the Church; 
whether, in general, the phases of criticism and idealistic spirit- 
ualism, included in Origen’s science, were to be tolerated. It 
was a much harder problem that arose, though one that from 
its nature was always half concealed. If the theological dogma, 
at the moment when it became a creed of the Church, received 
the value of an apostolic doctrine which had never been want- 
ing in the Church, how were the theologians to be regarded 
who had really created it, and how were the most venerated 
men of the past to be looked upon who had either been wholly 
ignorant of the dogma, or had’ incidentally, or avowedly, con- 
tradicted it? The conclusion is clear. The former were to receive 
special honour as witnesses to, but not as creators of, the 
truth. The latter it was necessary to abandon, however real 
and constructive their labours may once have been, or their 
works were to be coloured, corrected, or even amended by the 
insertion of glosses, But how long will a theology receive room 
to work on dogma, if the work is again and again to be disguised 
and how long will theologians be found to continue the dan- 
gerous business? “Theology is the most thankless of sciences. 
It crushes its builders with the very stones which they have 
helped to erect.” The relation of theology to dogma recalls 
the myth of Chronos. But here it is not the father who swal- 
lows his children, it is the creature that devours its creators up 
to the third and fourth generations. As, moreover, the age from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries is the classic period of all 
dogma, so in no other period does it so clearly exhibit to the 


historian its characteristic of demanding living sacrifices. 
10 
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Accordingly we observe two phenomena in these centuries. 
First, we have a continuous fight against the free theology of 
Origen, against the heterodoxies which it embraced, its critical 
phase,: and its idealistic speculation. At any rate, more than two 
centuries elapsed before it was finally refused all right of citizen- 
ship in the Church, and at the same time ‘EAAyviny waidelu 
(Greek culture) was deprived of any greater influence on dogma, 
than what the latter required for its correct exposition and 
justification.’ But, in the second place, a traditionalism arose 
which looked distrustfully on theology taking any share in the 
work of the Church at the time, which substituted authority 
for science, while it either exalted ancient teachers to heaven 
as saints, or hurled them down to hell as heretics. It was due 
to the secret logic of events that such a tendency gained 
strength and finally triumphed; for if even the most capable 
and independent theologians were compelled to live under the 
delusion that what was new in their teaching could never be 
true, or that the true could not possibly be new, it necessarily 
followed that fewer and fewer would be found to undertake their 
dangerous work.? Accordingly, after dogma had developed to 


1 The prestige of Origen in the Church was still in the first half of the fifth 
century almost absolute and incomparable in wide circles. As we have above 
remarked, the Church history of Socrates is in this respect particularly instructive. 
The belittlers and enemies of this man were vain and ambitious obscurantists, 
hero-levelling fellows; against them—Methodius, Eustathius, Apollinaris, and 
Theophilus—he appealed to the testimony of Athanasius on behalf of Origen’s 
orthodoxy (VI. 13). Even the view that Origen’s works and utterances required to 
be sifted, appeared to him folly (VI. 17). He defended everything that the master 
wrote. It was incomprehensible to him how the Arians could study and value 
Origen, without becoming orthodox (VII. 6)—to the Arians the opposite was in- 
comprehensible—and he declares with absolute conviction that Porphyry and Julian 
would not have written what they did if they had read the great teacher (III. 23). 
Further, Origen was once more quoted in the Monophysite controversies. Apart 
from special uses of it, his name represented a great cause, namely, no less than 
the right of science, “EAAyvxy moide/a, in the Church, a right contested by tradi- 
tionalism in conjunction with the mouks. 


2 It was pointed out above, p. 138, note 1, that even orthodox theological 
leaders were not comfortable in their dogmatic work, so that the position from 
the middle of the sixth century, the sovereign rule of traditionalism, was really 
the goal desired from the beginning. The works of all prominent theologiarts 
testify to this. Some deplored the fact that the mystery could not be worshipped 
in silence, that they were compelled to speak; and the rest say explicitly, that the 
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a certain extent, held a certain number of conceptions capable 
of employing the intelligence, and was adapted to scholastic 
treatment, it became so sensitive that it ceased to tolerate a 
theology that would carry it further, even under all possible 
safe-guards. The theology that did independent work, that at 
no time professed to produce dogma, and therefore really had 
not existed, now came actually to an end. The date coincides 
with that at which Origen was condemned (the sixth century). 
The history of this process ran its course very gradually. On 
the other hand, there was no want of important actions in the 
history of the ejection of Origen’s doctrine. We have here to 
mention the ‘ Origenist controversies’, though we must not limit 
them, as has been customary, to a few decades. Along with 
them the opposition to the school of Antioch and its condemn- 
ation come before us. But we must not look at the victory of 
the creed of the Church over theological liberties merely from 
the point of view of a decline of science in the Church. We 
have rather to consider what a more liberal speculative and 
critical science had to offer at the time to the Church. In view 
of the way in which the pursuit of theology and the exposition 
of the faith were intertwined, there were gifts which the Church 
lad to decline in order to maintain its tradition, z.e., the stand- 
ard left to it of its Christianity. But the heterodoxies of the 
theologians presented neither an incentive to nor the means fora 
revision of the whole doctrine in its possession. Besides, the 
entire process of expelling the freer theology was carried out 
without crises worth mentioning, as if spontaneously. That is 
the strongest evidence of the weakness of the speculations and 
critical ' views which sought to hold their ground alongside the 
doctrine of the Church. The condition of affairs at the close, 
when we have (1) dogma (2) a theology of scholastic mysticism, 
and (3) antiquarian and formal science not confused with religion, 


truth of their propositions lay in their negations alone. Hilary expresses himself per- 
haps most strongly (De trinit. II. 2): “ Compellimur hereticorum et blasphemantium 
vitiis illicita agere, ardua scandere, ineffabilia eloqui, inconcessa praesumere. Et cum 
sola fide explorari, quze pracepta sunt, oporteret, adorare scilicet patrem et venerari 
cum eo filium, sancto spiritu abundare, cogimur sermonis nostri humilitatem ad ea, 
que inenarrabilia sunt extendere et in vitium vitio coarctamur alieno, ut, que 
contineri religione mentium oportuisset, nunc in periculum humanicloquii proferantur,” 
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was in many respects an improvement, and the value of the 
product received its strongest attestation in the duration of the 
system. Leaving out of account a few oscillations, that had 
been actually attained, which the ‘conservatives’, z.e., the great 
majority in all phases of violent dogmatic conflicts, had longed 
for, and had therefore always contemplated. A mysterious 
dogma had been arrived at, one elevated above the schools, 
which gave theologians liberty to be antiquarians, philologists, 
or philosophers; for what independent work was left in the 
pursuit of dogma was subject to the jurisdiction of these special- 
ists, so far as it did not come under the review of the experts 
in mysteries and liturgies. But the great loss consisted in 
the fact that men no longer possessed a theological system 
complete in itself. Origen’s was the only one that the Greek 
Church had produced. After its rejection there existed, besides 
dogma, a vast sum of incongruous fragments, bound artificially 
together by quotations from Scripture and tradition and from 
Aristotelian scholasticism. The great dogmatic work of John of 
Damascus only appears to be a logically connected system; it 
is in reality far from that. 


As regards the periods, the dividing lines are formed by 
the CEcumenical Synods, namely, the so-called 2nd, then the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. But we can also use the names of 
Theodosius I., Pope Leo I., Justinian, and Pope Agatho. The 
unification of the Churches was rendered possible by the fact 
that they obtained a forum publicum (a public tribunal) in the 
universal Synods.’ For the Creeds of the provincial Churches, 
which agreed only in the main points, and not even in all 
these, the Councils substituted a dogmatic confession whose 
proclamation, enactment, and extension excited the most violent 
conflicts. At the same time the confederation of the Churches 


1 But for Constantine the Nicene Council would not have been carried through, 
and but for the Emperor’s uniform creeds would not been arrived at. They were 
Athanasius’ best coadjutors. Nay, even the Emperors hostile to him helped him ; 
for they used every effort to unite the Church on the basis of a fixed confession. 
It is therefore absurd to abuse the State Church, and yet to regard the establishment 
of the orthodox creed as a gain. 
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became a reality through the imperial policy, which sought to 
come into touch with the strongest dogmatic currents, though 
not infrequently it supported trivialities. The last traces of 
independence possessed by individual communities were des- 
troyed; along with unity, uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship was almost re-established, and the constitution of the 
Church, even in the higher ranks, was gradually so adapted to 
that of the empire that the hierarchical organisation and ad- 
ministration of the Church corresponded to the order of the 
State. But this re-arrangement required, in part, to be carried 
out by force (rupzvvig of the Emperors and a few great Bishops), 
and speaking strictly, was a reality for only a few decades. It 
excited counter-movements; in opposition to it nationalistic feeling 
first really gained strength, especially in the East, and the great 
schisms of the national Churches there were also a consequence 
of the absolutist attempts at unification.’ In the West the State 
collapsed under the storms of the tribal migration at the moment 
when, in the East, the dismemberment of the imperial Church 
into national Churches began. The attempts of the East Roman 


1 See Hatch, The Councils and the Unity of the Church, in his Social Constitution 
of the Christian Churches, p. 172 ff.; he has given an excellent account of the 
share of the State in this unity and its limitations; compare also my Analekten, 
p- 253 ff. In the process by which Christendom was united externally and ecclesias- 
tically, we can distinguish in the East three, and in the West four, epochs. The 
first three were common to the Churches of both East and West, The first was 
characterised by the recognition of the apostolic rule of faith in opposition to the 
erroneous creeds of heretical associations, after a common ideal and a common 
hope had united Christians up to the middle of the second century, The xavav 
TH¢ miorews became the basis of adeaddéryc. The second epoch, in which organisa- 
tion became already of supreme importance, was represented in the theory of the 
episcopal office, and in the creation of the metropolitan constitution. While this 
was struggling to establish itself amid violent crises, the State of Constantine 
brought about the third epoch, in which the Church, by becoming completely 
political, was united, and thus arrived at an external and uniform unity, so that 
in it the essential nature of the Empire was continued. The Church became the 
most solid organisation in the Empire, because it rested on the imperial order of 
the ancient kingdom. It got no further than this organisation in the East; indeed, 
several great provincial Churches soon separated from it; for the creation of Con- 
stantine concealed germs of dissolution ; see Zahn, Konstantin d. Gr. 1876, p. 31 f. In 
the West, on the contrary, the Roman Bishop began to engage in those enterprises 
which, favoured by circumstances, succeeded in the course of centuries in sub- 
stituting a new and distinctively ecclesiastical unity for that created by the state, 
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emperors to recover the Western half of the realm, or at least 
parts of it, more than once thwarted the oriental policy imper- 
atively required of them, and are also, from the complications 
to which they led, of great importance for the history of dogma. 
While the Emperors of Byzantium were involved in a double 
task, which constituted an insoluble dilemma, the Roman Bishops 
served themselves heirs to the West Roman kingdom. In the 
revolution in political and social affairs, Christians and Latins 
were compelled to postpone their separate interests and to attach 
themselves closely to the most powerful defender of the old 
institutions. The Germans, who apparently broke up the Empire, 
brought about the internal unity of all that was Catholic and 
Latin, and strengthened the position of ecclesiastical Rome. The 
East, on the contrary, which had been less endangered actually 
did break up. In the Western Catholic Church the ancient 
Roman Empire was preserved after a fashion with its order and 
culture. This Church had no longer beside it a state similar 
in character and closely related to itself and thus its Bishop 
could train the new peoples to his service, and soon undertook 
an independent policy against the Western schemes of the East 
Roman Emperors. The internal separation between East and 
West was complete, when neither understood the language of 
the other. Yet the West still took an active interest in the 
controversy of the ‘Three Chapters’, and at the same time 
obtained, in the translation of the Antiochene and Persian /7- 
stituta regularia divine legis, and in the great works translated 
at the instigation of Cassiodorus, valuable gifts from the East 
which stand comparison with those made by Hilary, Ambrose, 
Rufinus, and Jerome. Even in the seventh century Rome and 
the East were for a time engaged in a lively correspondence. 
But the rule of Byzantium over Rome was felt to be that of 
the foreigner, and conversely the Roman spirit was alien to the 
Orientals. Their relations were forced. Augustine hardly left a 
trace in the Eastern Church. That was its greatest calamity. 
Of course it was less disposed by its past to understand him 
than the Western Church, and it was at no time really inclined 
to accept instruction from its rival. 

The first period of the History of Dogma closes with the 
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Synods of Constantinople (381—383). At them faith in the 
complete divinity of the Redeemer was finally settled as the 
creed of the Catholic Church, and his complete humanity was also 
expressly acknowledged. Next to Athanasius the chief part in 
the decision was taken by the Cappadocians on the one hand, 
and by the Roman Bishop and Ambrose on the other. It would 
not have been arrived at, however, so early, if it had not been 
carried through in Constantinople by a powerful ruler who came 
from the West. The theologians, so far as any took part in it, 
were men who were equipped with the full culture of the period, 
and were also devoted to the ideals of monastic piety. The 
Cappadocians were still relatively independent theologians, 
worthy disciples and admirers of Origen, using new forms to 
make the faith of Athanasius intelligible to contemporary thought, 
and thus establishing them, though with modifications, on a 
secure basis. Beside them stood Apollinaris of Laodicea, a man 
who anticipated the problems of the future, who was their equal 
in scholarship, and surpassed them in many respects in theology. 
But Arianism revealed its weakness by nothing more than its 
rapid decline after it ceased to possess the imperial favour. 
The impression made by it on the German nations, and its 
prolonged popularity with them, must be described as an 
‘accident’ in history. Catholicism was first made a reality by 
Theodosius I.—‘the idea of a communion which should unite 
East and West in the same confession, beyond which no other 
form of confession was recognised.’ But Ranke remarks rightly * 
that the Christian idea (of Nicene orthodoxy) gained the upper 
hand over Hellenistic and heretical systems, not from the doc- 
trine alone, but from the course of events. The victory of the 
Nicene Council was also decided at the Tigris by the defeat 
of Julian, and at Adrianople by the death of Valens. In this 
first period the Christian Church was still in constant touch with 
Hellenism, and adopted from it whatever it could use. But the 
history of dogma can only give a very meagre view of these 
relations. Its boundaries gradually become altogether more 
restricted. In the first three centuries it can hardly be separated 


1 Weltgeschichte IV. 1, p. 305 f. 
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from the universal history of the Church; in those following the 
gerieral life of the Church is less and less clearly reflected in 
it. He who desires to become acquainted with that life, must 
study the monachism, worship, ethics, and especially the theolo- 
gical science of the age. There is nothing in the history of 
dogma to require us to portray a figure like that of Synesius, 
and, if we define our task strictly, we can make little use of 
the rich epistolary literature of the time. 

The second period extends to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). Its first and longer half covers the time in which the 
imperial Church, resting on the Nicene basis and directed by 
emperor, priest, and monk, established itself. But after a time 
of comparative peace,' the question again emerged as to the 
relation of the divine and human in the person of the Redeemer. 
The opposition between the school of Antioch and the new 
Alexandrian theology, which felt itself to be the sole teaching 
of the Church, culminated in this question, and the Alexandrian 
Bishop succeeded in making: it the centre of ecclesiastical interest. 
The theologians of the school of Antioch still wrought in free- 
dom; nay, even among their opponents there were to be found 
men who defined the faith by its aim, and were not overawed | 
by traditionalism. Yet traditionalism grew more and more 
powerful. Under the leadership of Epiphanius the great re- 
action against Origen began,? and not only the Alexandrian 
Bishop, but the greatest scholar of the age took part in 


1 On these decades, which are to be described as in many respects the most 
prosperous period of the Byzantine Church, see Herzog R.E., Vol. XIV., p. 403 ff. 
Heathenism was then first completely overthrown, and the heretics, even finally the 
Novatians, were hard pressed. The regime of Chrysostom seems to have been 
especially signalised by the suppression of heretics in the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople; see the account of Socrates. We know of other Bishops who were active 
in extirpating heresy in the first half of the fifth century, a work in which Theo- 
doret took part. The reigns of Gratian and Theodosius, on the one hand, the 
indefatigable labours of Epiphanius on the other, laid the foundation. Their 
programme was carried out from the end of the fourth century. But from about 
the middle of the fifth century, when the last traces of the ancient Gnostics, 
Novatians and Manichzans were substantially removed, great schisms began to 
take place on the basis of the Chalcedonian decree. 


° 


2 See before this Demetrius, Peter, Methodius, Eustathius, Marcellus, and 
Apollinaris. 
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it.' To this was added another fact. The constitution of the 
Patriarchate began to reveal its effect in threatening the unity 
of the Church. The Cappadocian Churches of Asia Minor re- 
ceded into the background simply because they possessed no 
patriarch of their own, dogmatics began to constitute an instru- 
ment of provincial ecclesiastical policy, and the dogmatic for- 
mula to be a mark of the diocese and nationality. In proportion 
as this took place, the state was compelled to intervene. Dog- 
matic questions became vital to it, and the appointment in the 
capital to the Patriarchate, which it had fostered, was now a 
political problem of the first rank; for the occupant of the chair 
stood at the head of the spiritual affairs of the empire. The 
great controversy was not settled at the two Synods of Ephesus 
(431, 449), but it was, ostensibly, at the Synod of Chalcedon 
(451) by means of a long formula. This formula was proposed 
and dictated by the West in the person of Bishop Leo and 
was approved by the Emperor; it was regarded in the West 
as the simple and unchanged creed of the Fathers, in the East 
as a compromise which was felt by some not to be sufficiently 
orthodox, and by others to require interpretation. Meanwhile 
the East hardly possessed as yet the rudiments of a theology 
capable of interpreting it. Therefore the formula of Chalcedon 
has not unjustifiably been called a ‘national misfortune’ for 
the Byzantine Empire. But even as regards the Church its 
advantages no more than balanced its disadvantages. During 
this period the monks obtained the mastery over the Church. 
Although their relations with the hierarchy were not infrequently 
strained, they added very greatly to its strength. The clergy 
would ‘have been completely eclipsed in the world and the state, 
if they had not obtained a new support from the ‘religiosi’ 
and ‘religiosity’. But while monachism became an important 
element in the Church, the prestige of the state declined in the 
minds of men; nothing was left to the Emperors but to adopt 
certain monkish fashions for themselves, and along with the 
state the life of social morality was depreciated in favour of 
‘religiosity’ and a magical cultus. For monachism merely pro- 


1 “Babylon is fallen, fallen,’—with these words of triumph did Jerome accom- 
pany the overthrow of Chrysostom in the Origenist controversy (Ep. 88). 
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motes itself and next to that a religion of idol-worship; it 
quits the field where a vigorous morality arises. On the other 
hand, however, the State was delivered at the close of this 
period from its most powerful opponent, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, though at much too high a cost. 

The third period extends up to the fifth CG&cumenical Coinen 
(Constantinople A.D. 553). The disadvantages of the Chalcedonian 
formula made themselves felt in the first half of this century. 
Great ecclesiastical provinces were in revolt, and threatened to 
secede from the membership of the universal Church. Greek 
piety everywhere showed itself to have been unsettled by the 
decree of Chalcedon. Theology could not follow it; nay, it 
appeared to be stifled by the decision, while in Monophysitism 
life and movement prevailed. The perplexed Emperors were 
at their wits’ end, and tried provisionally to recall, or at 
any rate to tone down, the formula, but in doing so they 
prejudiced the union with the West. This was changed under 
Justin I., but above all under Justinian I. As the reign of 
the latter was signalised politically by the restoration of the 
Byzantine supremacy, and the codification of its laws, it was 
ecclesiastically distinguished by the restoration and establish- 
ment of the constitution and dogmatics of the Church. The 
creed of Rome was recognised so far as its wording was con- 
cerned, but Rome itself was humbled; the Chalcedonian formula 
remained in force, but it was interpreted in terms of Cyril’s 
teaching, and its future position was assured by the condemn- 
ation of the writings of the Antiochene schools on the one hand, 
and of Origen on the other. Thus was the theology of the 
past judged: ‘solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant’. The Justin- 
ian Church condemned the glorious Fathers, and the fifth C&cu- 
menical Council blotted out the freer theological science. How- 
ever, this measure was only possible because an orthodox 
Church theology had developed in the first half of the sixth 
century.' It presupposed the Chalcedonian formula, which had 
become more venerable by age, and explained it by means of 
the philosophy of Aristotle, which had then come once more 


1 See Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz in the “Texten und Unters. z. alt-christl. 
Literaturgesch.,” Vol. III., parts 1 and 2, p. 37 ff., 303 ff. 
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to the front, in order to reconcile it with the spirit of Cyril’s 
theology, and to make it in some measure comprehensible. 
Flere we have the rise of ecclesiastical scholastictsm which now 
took its place beside the mystical Neo-platonic theology that 
had been most comprehensively stated by the Pseudo-areopagite, 
and which corrected and defined it, uniting with and balancing 
it. The effect of this development was extremely significant. 
Men now began for the first time to feel themselves at home 
on the ground of the Chalcedonian formula; piety also was 
reconciled to it. Productive dogmatic work ceased entirely; 
its place was taken by the mystical theology of scholasticism 
based on the inheritance from antiquity and the enumeration of 
authorities. Justinian in reality closed not only the school of 
Athens, but also that of Origen, the schools, z.e., of productive 
theological science and criticism.’ Henceforth theology only 
existed as a servant to the tradition of Justinian and Chalcedon. 
It was served in turn by the dialectic of Aristotle on the one 
hand, and the Neo-platonic mysticism of the Areopagite on the 
other. It did important work in the way of elaboration and 
adaptation; we are not warranted in passing a sweeping ver- 
dict of stultification and sleep;* but it made no further change 
in the creed of the Church and was bound hand and foot. * 


1 The closing of the school of Athens has been disputed. It was certainly not 
a great, formal action; see Krummacher, Gesch, d. Byzant. Litt., p. 4. 


2 See the works of Gass and Gelzer, especially the latter’s interesting lecture: 
“Die politische und kirchliche Stellung von Byzanz. 


3 Noteworthy, but not surprising, is the parallel capable of being drawn between 
the history of theology and that of (heathen) philosophy during the whole period 
from Origen to Justinian. The history of Greek philosophy finds its limits in the 
middle of the fifth century, and again in the age of Justinian; the same is true 
of the science of the Church. In the general history of science Plato comes to be 
supplanted by Aristotle from the close of the fifth century; in dogmatics the 
influence of the Stagirite makes itself felt to an increased extent from the same 
date. Justinian’s epoch-making measures, the codification of the law, the closing of 
the school of Athens, and the restoration of the Byzantine Church and Empire, 
point to an inner connection, This has not escaped Ranke, On account of the 
importance of the matter I give here his excellent discussion (Vol. IV. 2, p. 20 ff.) : 
“Justinian closed the school of Athens... An event of importance for the whole 
continued development of the human race; any further development in a direct 
line on the basis laid in classical antiquity was rendered impossible to the Greek 
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As regards the history of dogma the fourth period possesses 
no real independence. The dogmatic activity which charac- 
terised it was exclusively political; but since it created a new 
formula, we may here assume a special period. It ends with 


spirit, while to Roman genius such an advance was left open and was only now 
rendered truly possible for after ages by means of the law-books. The philosophical 
spirit perished in the contentions of religious parties; the legal found a mode of 
expression which, as it were, concentrated it. The close of Greek philosophy recalls 
its beginning; nearly a thousand years had elapsed during which the greatest 
transformations in the history of the world had taken place. May I be permitted to 
add a general reflection, as to which I merely desire that it may not be rejected 
by the general feeling of scholars. 

The Christian religion had risen upon earth in the conflict of religious opinions 
waged by nations, and had then in opposition to these developed into a Church. 
Christian theology which set itself to appropriate the mysterious and to come to 
_ terms with the intellect had grown up in constant contact, sometimes ofa friendly, 
more often of a hostile kind, with Greek philosophy. That was the business of 
those centuries. Then appeared the great Christian theologians from Origen on- 
wards; as we said in passing, they passed through, without exception, Greek or 
closely related Latin schools, and framed their doctrines accordingly. Greek philo- 
sophy had produced nothing comparable to them; it had, as regards public life, 
been thrust into the background and now it had perished. But it is striking that 
the great Christian theologians also came to an end. Never again do we find in 
later times men like Athanasius, the Gregories of Cappadocia, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose and Augustine. I mean that along with Greek philosophy the original devel- 
opment of Christian theology also came to a stand-still. The energy of the Church 
doctors, or the importance of the Church assemblies in these centuries cannot be 
parallelled by analogous phenomena belonging to later times. Different as they are 
in themselves we find a certain resemblance in the state of Roman law and of 
Christian theology. The old Roman jurisprudence now appeared as universally 
valid law in a redaction which while historical was yet swayed by the conditions 
of the day. At the same time, limits were set by the triumph of orthodoxy, espe- 
cially of the dogmas declared in the Chalcedonian resolutions, to all the internal 
divisions of theology in which the divergent opinions were also defended with 
ability and thoroughness... Justinian who reinstated orthodoxy, and gave the force 
of law to juridical conceptions, takes a high place in the rivalry of the centuries. 
Yet, while he raised his government to such a pinnacle of authority, he felt the 
ground shake momentarily under his feet.” Greek science and the monkish view 
of the world, leagued as they were, dominated the spiritual life of the Church 
before as well as after the Justinian age; they were at bottom indeed far from 
being opposed, but possessed a common root. But how differently it was possible 
to combine them, what variations they were capable of! If we compare, ¢.g., Gre- 
gory of Nyssa with John of Damascus it is easy to see that the former still really 
thinks independently, while the latter confines himself to editing what is given. 
It is above all clear that the critical elements of theology had been lost. They 
only held their ground in the vagaries of mystical speculation; in all ages they 
are most readily tolerated there. 
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the sixth Cécumenical Council (A.D. 680). ‘Justinian’s policy 
of conquest was in the highest degree unstable, and went far 
beyond the resources of the Empire’. Whether his dogmatic 
policy was correct, which maintained union with the West at 
the cost of losing a large section of the Oriental Churches, is 
a question which may be debated. But whether an open and 
consistently monophysite policy was then still possible in Con- 
stantinople is very doubtful. Egypt, Syria, and Armenia were 
lost, not only to the state, but also to Greek language and 
culture. In order to keep them, or win them back from the 
Persians and Arabians, an energetic Emperor resolved to pub- 
lish a monophysite rallying cry without prejudicing the wording 
of the Chalcedonian Creed. Monothelitism on the basis of the 
doctrine of the two natures is in itself no artificial creation; it 
is founded on the old consideration rising out of the doctrine 
of redemption; but at that time it had its origin in policy. Yet 
this still-born child of politics set the Eastern Church in an 
uproar for more than two generations. To prevent the loss 
not only of the East but of Italy also, the Emperor required 
the help of the Roman Bishop. Justinian’s success in curbing 
the latter’s authority had only continued for a little under his 
successors. The pontificate of Gregory I. still exerted an in; 
fluence, and, at the sixth Council, Agatho, repairing the fault 
of one of his predecessors, dictated the formula, as Leo had 
done at Chalcedon. This bore the impress of the West, and 
did not correspond perfectly to the eastern conception. It further 
became manifest at the Council that, when it was a question 
of defining dogma, theology had been completely transformed 
into a rehearsal of authorities. Next to the older synodal 
decisions, the decisive precedent was formed by the immense, 
and frequently forged, collection of the dzcta patrum. 

After the sixth Council, orthodoxy and Monophysitism were 
definitively separated, though attempts were not wanting to 
harmonise them in the following centuries, in keeping with the 
monophysite tendencies, never wholly destroyed, of eastern 
orthodoxy. The mystery was firmly established, and obtained 
further definition; for the doctrine taught by John of Damascus 
of the enhypostasis of the human nature in the Logos) 
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had been accepted, even in the age of Justinian, to be 
the correct interpretation of the doctrine of the two natures. 
The movement of thought in the Church passed accordingly to 
a new sphere; or, more correctly, the old absorbing interest of 
the Church in the mysteries of the cultus' now came to light 
undisguised, because the pursuit of theology, converted as it 
was into scholasticism, had become the business of scholars and 
experts in the mysteries, and it was only temporarily that a 
controversy springing out of it agitated the Church. Dogma, 
designed by the Nicene and Chalcedonian Creeds to be looked 
at and treated formally, henceforth revealed this its character 
thoroughly. The philosophy appropriate to it was found, or 
invented—that compound of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism, 
with which no one could dispense who desired to unfold or 
comment on dogma orthodoxly.* He who passed over the 
philosophy of the Church stood in danger of becoming a heretic. * 


1 It is said of Polycarp in his Vita per Pionium (szec. IV.): Epuyvetcul re 
fuuvdg javorypia, & TOIg MoAACIG Fy» amdupuha, oUrw havepwic ard ekerMeTo, Hore 
‘ 2 f CA id > 4 > Y > > Nip Ca ee > 4 
TovG anovovras jeauprupely, Ori ov jedvov axovouciy AAAX nai op@iow avrd. That was 
accordingly the supreme thing; to be able also to see the mystery, the Christian 
possession of salvation. 


2 The fight between Platonism and Aristotelianism was accordingly acute among 
theologians in the following centuries; they often indeed made heretics of one 
another. Up till now we only know these disputes in part; they are important for 
the later conflicts in the West, but they do not belong to the history of dogma 


3 Even to-day simple-minded Catholic historians of dogma exist who frankly 
admit that he becomes necessarily a heretic who does not, ¢.g., use the conceptions 
“nature” and “person” correctly; and they even derive heresy from this starting- 
point. Thus Bertram (Theodoreti, Ep. Cyrensis, doctrina christologica, 1883) writes 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia: “ Manifesto declarat, simile vel idem esse perfectam 
naturam et perfectam personam... Nature vox designat, quid sit aliqua res, vel 
essentiam vel quidditatem ; hypostasis vero modum metaphysicum existendi monstrat. 
Ex quo patet, ad notionem perfectee natures modum illum perfectum existendi non 
requiri, Hac tz re erravit Mopsuestenus, et heresis perniciosa ex hoc errore nata 
est. What a guid pro guo! The ignorance of the terminology, which was yet first 
created ad hoc, in order to escape Scylla and Charybdis, is held to be the real 
ground of the origin of the heresy. Such a view of things, which is as old as 
scholasticism, undoubtedly needed mysticism as its counterpoise, in order not to 
perish wholly from the religious sphere. Atzberger (Die Logoslehre d. h. Athan., 
1880) has expressed himself still more unsophisticatedly, and therefore more 
instructively, on the relation of philosophy and dogma (p. 8, 29). But see also 
Hagemann (Rom. Kirche, p. 361): “The Patripassians arrived at their doctrines of 
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But dogmatics, undoubtedly the foundation, did not dominate 
the Church as a living power. The conception of the natures 
of Christ found its continuation in that of the sacraments and 
sacramental things by which men became participators in Christ. 
The perceived (zicéyrcv) thereby obtained side by side with the 
conceived (voyrév) an ever loftier, and independent significance. 
Symbolism was more and more expunged; themystery became 
more and more sensuous. But, in proportion as the latter was 
made operative in the cultus, the cultus itself was regarded, in 
all its setting and performance, in the light of the divino- 
human.’ All its sensuous side, which was presented for his 
benefit to the worshipper, was regarded as deified and as pro- 
moting deification. Now in so far as the believer derived his 
life entirely from this cultus, a ritual system, to which the 
character of the divino-human attached, took the place of the 
God-man, Christ. Piety threatened to be submerged in a con- 
templation of wonders, the spiritual in the sensuous, and theo- 
logy, in so far as not identified with scholasticism and polemics, 
in a science of mysteries.* From this point of view we can 
understand the worship of images and the reaction of icono- 
God, his attributes, his creation, and incarnation, because they took their stand on 


Stoic logic and with it cherished the most extreme nominalism, and because they 
absolutely rejected the objective existence of ideas.” 


1 For the history of the development of the Greek liturgy after the fourth century, 
Swainson’s The Greek Liturgies, chiefly from original authorities (London 1884), 
is the standard work. For the doctrine of the mysteries cf. Steitz’? Abhandlungen 
in the Lehrbb. f. deutsche Theol. 1864 ff. 


9 


2 If we collect the fourth-century evidence of crude sensuous superstition 
intimately combined with Christian piety, we might believe that it could go no 
further. And yet it did go further from century to century, as anyone can easily 
convince himself by reading the tales of saints and relics, among which those of 
the oriental monophysites are the worst. But apart from this increase, we have to 
call attention to the fact that this barbarous superstition ascended into higher and 
more influential circles and was systematically cultivated by the monks, while the 
corrective of a more rational theology grew ever weaker. Theology became more 
defenceless, because it had to adapt itself to sacred ceremony. The worst gift 
bequeathed by moribund antiquity to the Church was the ritual of magic and the 
monstrous number of great and little aids in need and means of atonement. It is 
not the case that this state of matters was produced by the inrush of barbarian 
peoples; on the contrary, the decomposition of ancient culture and religion takes 
the first place in the process, and even the Neo-platonic philosophers are not free 
from blame. In view of this circumstance it is natural to conclude that the reforma- 
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clasm which opened the fifth period. But this explanation is 
not complete; another factor codperated. This was the relation 
of Church and State which was also involved in the controversy 
about images. There always were discords between them; but 
these became more and more acute when the priesthood fell 
completely under the sway of the monks. Even from the fifth 
century the practice had begun of transferring monks to episco- 
pal chairs, and it had almost become the rule in the following 
centuries. But the monks both strove zealously to make the 
Church independent and claimed sovereignty among the people, 
and as a rule, though interested on behalf of the zazzons, they 
also cherished a strong hostility to the Szaze: in other words 
they endangered the settlement of Church and State established 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Their most powerful instrument 
was the sensuous cultus which had captivated the people, but 
which undoubtedly, barbarous and mechanical as it was with 
all its appliances and amulets, was yet connected with the ideal 
forces still to be credited to the age, with science, art, and 
especially piety. Here we have the miserable dilemma of the 
period, and of the Church; the worship of images was barbarous, 
but iconoclasm threatened to introduce an increased degree of bar- 
barism. For the ‘enlightened’ (Aufklarung) were at the disposal of 
an iron military despotism, and despised science, art, and religion. 


tion of Athanasius bore little fruit, that it only checked for a time the polytheistic 
under-current, and, in a word, that the Church could not have got into a worse 
state than, in spite of Athanasius, it did, as regards the worship of Mary, angels, 
saints, martyrs, images and relics, and the trickery practised with amulets. But even 
if we were to go further and suggest that the later development of dogma itself, as 
é.g-, in the worship of Mary and images, directly promoted religious materialism, 
yet we cannot rate too highly the salutary importance of this dogma. For it kept 
the worship of saints, images and the rest at the stage of a christianity of the 
second order, invested with doubtful authority, and it prevented the monks from 
cutting themselves wholly adrift from the redigio publica. Finally, it is to be 
pointed out that superstition has brought with it at all times ideas and conceptions 
extremely questionable from the point of view of dogmatics, ideas which seem to be 
affected by no amount of censure. Overbeck (Gott. Gel.- Auz. 1883, no. 28, p. 870) 
has rightly described it as a phenomenon requiring explanation that the gnat- 
straining centuries which followed Niczea, could have swallowed such camels as, 
.g-, delighted the readers of the Acts of Thomas (even in the Catholic edition) or 
of the numerous Apocalypses (see the edition of the Apoc. Apocal. by Tischendorf 
and James, Apocrypha anecdota, 1893). 
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The Church of Byzantium was at that time engaged in a life 
and death struggle. Its existence was really at stake, and with 
it the existence of the old form of society and culture, in 
opposition to forces which as yet had no positive policy, but 
at first merely ruled by brute force. The priestly caste was 
arrayed against the military, the hosts of shaven monks against 
the standing army, which from the fourth century had played 
a great role, but now sought to be master in the state. These 
fearful fights ended in the restoration of the status quo ante, 
in so far as dogma and cultus were concerned, and the old 
order seemed all the more sacred after the attacks that had 
been made upon it. But on the political side, the state sup- 
ported by the army carried off the victory—and this was not 
without consequences for the system and life of the Church. 
The monks were given a free hand in dogma, but their activity 
as ecclesiastical politicians was checked. The Emperor remained 
chief priest, in spite of some patriarchs who, until after the 
eleventh century, attempted to maintain an independent and 
equal position side by side with him. With the support of his 
army he resisted them. The independence of the Church was 
gone, in so far as it sought to rise above the level of an in- 
stitution devoted to ritual and worship. Its activity was com- 
pletely restricted to the mysteries and the preparation for death. 
It became an institution of the state, impressing it only by the 
unchangeableness of its doctrine and ceremonies. To the new 
peoples to whom this Church came, the Slavs, it was far more 
than to the Greeks an unchangeable, heavenly creation. A 
thousand years have passed away since the Slavs were hellen- 
ised; and they have not yet ventured, like the Germans, to think 
and feel freely and at their ease in the Church, although they 
recognise in it a main defence of their national characteristics 
against the West. From the West these ‘Greek Slavs’ were 
spiritually separated, after Augustine’s ideas were admitted 
there. The external cleavage, though only complete in the 
eleventh century, began immediately after the image controversy. 
The states in the territory of the Greek Church still really stand 
under a military dictatorship: where this has fallen, as in the 


kingdom of Greece, a final stage has not yet been reached. 
Il 
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States like the former support an ecclesiastical department, but 
no Church. 


The path into which Athanasius led the Church has not been 
abandoned; but the other forces of life completely restricted it. 
Orthodox dogma corresponds on the whole to the conception of 
Athanasius; but the balance which he held between the religious 
creed and the cultus has been disturbed to the disadvantage of the 
former. The creed still shows life when it is called in question, 
or when the nation it serves requires a flag. In other cases it 
lives in the science of scholastic mysticism, which has already 
become by degrees stereotyped and sacred, and in its presentation 
in public worship. Theology also is bound to the latter; it has 
thus received a standard of which Athanasius knew nothing. * 

Our sources are the works of the Church Fathers and the 
Acts of Councils (Mansi). We still want a history of Greek 
ecclesiastical literature after Eusebius, capable of satisfying the 
most reasonable demands. Of more recent works on the sub- 
ject that of Fessler is the best (Instit. Patrologie, 1850—52), 
Alzog’s is the most familiar, and Nirschl’s the newest. 


t It is very characteristic as regards this, that while Cyril of Jerusalem described 
the Christian religion as wdbyua rev doypdérav nal mpdkerc ayabai, Photius defined 
it as wabyous nai pucraywyie. From the fourth century interest was more and more 
transferred from the regulation of the whole life by religion, to its external consecra- 
tion through the mysteries. The distinctions are indeed only gradual, but the 
descent was very significant. The Greek Church ultimately gave up the regulation 
of moral social life, and therewith renounced the power to determine private 
morality so far as the latter was not dominated by fear of death. The ultimate 
reason of this is to be sought in the order of the monks and the constitution of 
the Grzeco-Slavic states. 


GAAP ER rl: 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF SALVATION AND GENERAL 
OUTLINE OF THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM. 


I. THE dogmatic conflicts in the East from the fourth up 
to the seventh century have this in common, that they centred 
almost entirely in Christology in the narrower sense, as well 
as in the incarnation of the Deity. Since men of all parties 
were meanwhile conscious that they were contending for the 
essence of Christianity, it follows that the conception of the 
salvation offered in the Christian religion is to be deduced from 
the formulas over which they fought, and which then made 
good their ground. This conclusion is, however, made further 
certain from the fact that the oriental Church took no interest 
in dogma, apart from those formulas, at least in the time of 
these conflicts.’ Anything else, therefore, outside of the formu- 
las, which was either fixed as matter of course, or maintained 
in ambiguous propositions in opposition to Manichzism, Fatal- 
ism, and Epicureanism, did not possess the value of a dog- 


1 Very instructive in this respect is the Church History of Socrates. A man’s 
orthodoxy is completely decided for him by his attitude to the dogma of the 
Trinity (see H. E, Ill. 7, VI. 13, VII. 6, 11). The Cappadocians and the theo- 
logians after Socrates held similar views; see Gregory of Naz. Orat. XXVII. 10: 
“Philosophise about the world and worlds, matter, the soul, rational beings, good 
and bad alike, about resurrection, judgment, and retribution, and the sufferings of 
Christ. For if on these points you hit on the truth it is not without service, but 
if you fail, you can suffer no harm” (cf. Ullmann, Gregory of Naz., 1867, p. 217 f.). 
We have also to consider here the contents of the oriental symbols, creed-decalogues 
etc. The interest taken to an increasing extent from the fifth century in the tenets 
levelled against Origen was biblical and traditional. It only became dogmatic at 
a time when in theology and Christology the influence of “antiquity” had taken 
the place of that of dogma. On the place and importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Gregory, see Ullman, p. 232 ff. 
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matic declaration in the strict sense. Remembering this, there 
can be no doubt that the essence of the Christian religion, and 
therefore the contents of its creed, are summed up in the 
following proposition. The salvation presented in Christianity 
consists in the redemption of the human race from the state 
of mortality and the sin involved in it, that men might attain 
divine life, t.e., the everlasting contemplation of God, this re- 
demption having already been consummated in the incarnation 
of the Son of God, and being conferred on men by their close 
unton with him: Christianity is the religion which delivers 
from death and leads to the contemplation of God. This pro- 
position can be more precisely defined as follows: the highest 
blessing bestowed in Christianity is adoption into the divine 
sonship, which is assured to the believer, and is completed in 
participation in the divine nature, or more accurately, in the 
deification of man through the gift of immortality. This gift 
includes the perfect knowledge and the lasting vision of God, 
in a blessedness void of suffering, but it does not do away 
with the interval between Christ and the believer.” From this 


1 TI share fully the view of Kattenbusch (Confessionskunde I., p. 296) that the 
dogma was not merely supported by one idea, and that in the Greek Church of 
to-day the idea of redemption held by the ancient Church no longer rules directly ; 
but this view does not contradict the exposition given in the text. 


9 


2 The fact that the idea of deification was the ultimate and supreme thought 
is not a discovery of recent times, but it is only in recent times that it has been 
appreciated in all its importance. After Theophilus, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Origen, 
it is found in all the Fathers of the ancient Church, and that in a primary position, 
We have it in Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Apollinaris, Ephraem Syrus, Epiphanius 
and others, as also in Cyril, Sophronius, and late Greek and Russian theologians. 
In proof of it Psalm LXXXII. 6 is very often quoted—“TI said ye are gods and all 
sons of the most High.” Just as often are deoro/yorg and &huvacie expressly combined. 
Some Fathers feel the boldness of the formula; but that is very rare. I select 
merely a few from my collection of passages: Athanas. de incarn. 54: “Avrdc 
evyvOpamycev, iva yycers beomormdauer, nal arog Ehavépwoev Eaurov dik THuUTOS, Wa 
nyeetg Tov aophrov marpos tyvvoray AdRwmuev, nal avTos UTéueiver THY map’ avOpwrou 
URpw, Wa guste bcavaciav xaypovoyowuev, cf. Ep. ad Serap. I. 24, Orat.c. Arian. I. 
38, 39, and often; Vita Antonii, c. 74, Ephraem, Comment. in Diatess., init. (ed. 
Moesinger, p. 1): “Quare dominus noster carnem induit? Ut ipsa caro victorize 
gaudia gustaret et dona gratiz explorata et cognita haberet. Si deus sine carne 
vicisset, que ei tribuerentur laudes? Secundo, ut dominus noster manifestum faceret, 
se initio creationis nequaquam ex invidia prohibuisse, quominus homo fieret deus, 
quia maius est, quod dominus noster in homine humiliabatur, quam quod in eo, 
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it follows: (1) that redemption, as seen in its final effect, was 
conceived to be the abrogation of the natural state by a miracu- 
lous transformation of our nature; that accordingly (2) the 
supreme good was definitely distinguished from the morally 
good; and that (3) an atonement was not included in it. For 
atonement can only be thought of where the division between 
God and man is regarded as an opposition of the will. But it 
further follows from this that this theology, in agreement with 
the apologetic and old Catholic doctrine, admitted no indepen- 
dent object to our present life. The work of the Christian consisted 
wholly in preparing for death (7d Zoyov rod Xpioriavod oddity Baro 


dum magnus et gloriosus erat, habitabat. Hinc illud: ‘Ego dixi, dii estis’.” Gregory 
of Nyss., Colloq. cum Macrina (ed. Oehler, p. 170): Tay oty rowtrav rate dik rot 
mupoc iarpelas exxalapbévray re nal dpuyvobévray, txaoroy rev mpdg Td xpetrrov 
yooupevwy ayrewmersiceran, 4 ADIapaia, 4 Cum, 4 Tien, 4 yapic, 4 Sea, h SUvapuse, 
ual ef Tt “AAO ToWtToy wT Te TH Oehémibewpeiobar einelower. Gregory of Naz., 
Orat. 40, c. 45 (Decalogus fidei, ed Caspari, Alte und Neue Quellen, 1879, p. 21): 
migTeve Toy vidv TOU Oso... Tocotrov BvIpwrov oid ce, Boov od yiy OF éxeivey Ede. 
So also Orat. I. 5: “ We become like Christ, since Christ also became like us; we 
become gods on his account, since he also became man for our sake.” On the 
other hand, compare Orat. XLII. 17: el? yudiv ro uricua, THY ov Os@y Ei uricna 
6€, ov ede, and XXXIX. 17: “How should he not be God, ¢o zmsert in passing 
a bold deduction, by whom thou also dost become God?” Apollinaris Laod., Karx 
weepos miaric (ed. Lagarde, p. 110): daév kvIpwmoy yeyevijobat tov Tov Oeot Adyoy, 
tha THY Cuolwow Tov emoupaviou AdRwuev nal beomoyl@uev. Macar., hom. 39. Pseudo- 
hippolytus, Theophan. (ed. Lagarde, p. 41, 21): ef otv abdveros yéyovey 6 tvIpwroc, 
gorau: xai bedc. Dionys. Areopag., sepissime, ¢.g., de czelesti hierar. c. 1: 4 4pudy 
avéhoyog $€warc. Sophronius, Christmas Sermon (ed. Usener, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philo- 
logie, 1886, p. 505): bewbdipev Oefee weraBoaratc nal spyoeciv. Leo, Patriarch of 
Russia (Pawlow, p. 126): ébewbyuev Ocot rH weraay er. Gennadius, Confess. (ed. 
Kimmel, p. 10): “ dixit deus: Induam me carne... et erit omnis homo tamquam 
deus non,secundum naturam sed secundum participationem.” We have, however, to 
notice that this deification, as understood by the Greek Church, did not by any 
means signify roundly “Becoming like God”. The Greeks in the main did not 
connect any clear conception with the thought of the possession of salvation (felicity) 
further than the idea of imperishableness; and this very fact was their characteristic 
feature. It is the ineffable, the transcendent which may therefore be described as 
the 6e/% dvo1s, because it is enjoyed for ever. The interval between Christ—who 
was born, and did not become, Son of God—and the sons by adoption is always 
very strongly emphasised; compare (the precise expositions in Augustine, De remiss, 
pace. II. 24) and above all, Athanasius’ third discourse against the Arians ; further, 
Cyril Catech. II., ch. 4—7 and 19. Yet the #éwarg of Mary forms a kind of excep- 
tion. The idea of deification is also found in Western writers, especially Augustine, 
But if I am not deceived Augustine himself brought it to an edifying end, 
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éotly 4 pearctadv adrobvycxey). In the present there only existed 
a preliminary possession of salvation. This was represented (1) 
in the knowledge of God and of the accomplished incarnation of 
the Son of God, and therewith in the certain hope of being 
deified; (2) in power over demons; (3) in the call to salvation 
and perfect acquaintance with the conditions of its reception; 
(4) in certain communications of divine Grace which supported 
believers in fulfilling those conditions—the forgiveness of sin in 
baptism, the power of certain holy rites, and holy vehicles, 
the example of the God-man etc.; and (5) in participation in 
the mysteries—worship and the Lord’s supper—and in the en- 
joyment of the consecration they imparted, as also, for ascetics, 
in a foretaste of the future liberation from the senses and 
deification. * 

The certainty of faith in the future deification, however, because 
its possibility and reality, rested exclusively on the fact of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. The divine had already appeared 
on earth and had united itself inseparably with human nature. 

This conception formed the universal foundation for the 
development of dogmas in the fourth to the seventh century, 
though all might not equally understand it or see its conse- 
quences clearly. Only thus can we comprehend how the Church 
could perceive, define, and establish the nature of salvation in 
the constitution of the incarnate Son of God. Faith simply 
embraces the correct perception of the nature of the incarnate 
Logos, because this perception of faith includes the assured 
hope of a change of human nature analogous to the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and therewith everything worth striving for. 
‘We become divine through him, because for our sake he be- 
came man’. But the dogmatic formulas corresponding to this 
conception only established their position after severe fights; 
they never arrived at a perfectly exact expression; and they 
never obtained the exclusive supremacy which they demanded. 


1 Athanasius (Ep. encycl. ad episc. Aigypt. et Lib. ch. I.) mentions as the gifts 
of grace already possessed by Christians: (1) the type of the heavenly mode of 
life, (2) power over demons, (3) adoption to be sons, (4) and what is exalted and 
rises high above every gift—the knowledge of the Father and the Word himself 
and the grant of the Holy Spirit. This list is not quite complete, . 
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The reasons for this delay, inexactness, and failure to obtain 
supremacy are numerous and various. The most important 
deserve to be emphasised. 

Firstly, every new formula, however necessary it might appear, 
had the spirit of the Catholic Church against it, simply because 
it was new; it could only gain acceptance by deceiving as to 
its character of novelty, and as long as the attempt to do so 
was unsuccessful, it was regarded by the pious with suspicion. ! 
Secondly, the ability of the Catholic Fathers really to explain 
their faith, and to deduce dogmatic consequences, was extremely 
slight. Grown up in the schools of philosophy and rhetoric, 
they never clearly felt it to be their duty to give an abstract 
account of their faith, however they might understand it. Far 
from describing the system of doctrine as a statement of the 
nature and contents of Christian piety, and from evolving the 
latter from its distinctive conditions, they found it difficult even 
to make a simple inference from their conception of salvation 
to the person of Christ and vice versa. Their reasoning was 
always being disturbed by apologetic or other considerations 
foreign to it. Energetic men, to whom the matter of religion 
should be all in all, were accordingly required, if an advance 
were to take place in the work of formulating it. But such 
men have been extremely rare. There have been few in all 
periods of the history of dogma who clearly perceived and duly 
appreciated the final interests which moved themselves. This 
is true of the ancient Church, though then matters were a little 
better than in later centuries. Thirdly, the formulas required 
conflicted with every kind of philosophy; they amounted to an 
offence to the thought of the schools. This circumstance un- 
doubtedly might afterwards prove an advantage; it was possible 
to show the divinity and sacredness of the formulas by refer- 
ring to their inscrutability and therefore to the mystery that 
surrounded them. But as long as the formula was still new, 
this confirmation encountered doubts, and even afterwards, in 
spite of the ‘mystery’, it was impossible to do without a philo- 
sophy which should interpret it, and should restore confidence, 


1 See above, p. 137, f. 
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as to the contradictions, by new combinations of categories. 
Now, as long as no such philosophy was created, faith was not satis- 
fied, and the formula was not guaranteed permanence. Fourthly, 
it was of the highest importance that by almost all the Fathers 
their conception of the salvation procured by the God-man 
(deification) was appended to, or bolstered up by, the system 
of ‘natural theology’. But under this system knowledge and 
virtue were the highest blessings, and God was exclusively the 
judge who rewarded the good and punished the wicked. Now, 
it was undoubtedly possible so to combine these two lines of 
thought that neither was prejudiced, and we will see that such 
a combination alone corresponded to the ideas of those Christ- 
ians, and was actually brought about. But it was impossible to 
prevent natural theology from intruding more and more into 
dogmatics, and from interfering with the success of the mystical 
doctrine of redemption—for so we may well name it. Men were 
not in a position to strike at the roots of those views of Christ- 
ian salvation which did not definitely conceive the latter to be 
distinctive, and which therefore did not sufficiently differentiate 
it from virtue and the natural knowledge of God. 

Fifthly, the complete acceptance of the mystical doctrine of 
redemption was imperilled from another side, and this menace 
also could never be completely averted. The picture of the 
life of Jesus contained in the Gospels, in spite of all the arts 
of exegesis, contradicted in a way it was impossible to dis- 
regard the Christological formulas called for by the doctrine. 
The life even influenced the form given to the dogma of the 
incarnation and its consequences’ to an extent which, from the 
standpoint of the theory of redemption, was questionable; and 
it subsequently always accompanied the dogmatic formulas, 


1 In the introductory fourth Catechism in which Cyril summarises the main 
points of the faith, he says (ch. IX.): wfrreve O02 Gri obrog 6 povoyevas vide Tot 
Ozot dex rxo dyapriag yudy e& ovpavey naryabey eae rHo yi. (ch. X.) : odr0¢ éorau- 
paby vmip ray auapri@v yudv. Nothing is said of the abolition of death. So also 
in the Homilies of Chrysostom who generally tried to follow Paul, sin comes to 
the front. The saying “Let us not fear death, but only sin,” is often repeated with 
variations by Chrysostom. Alexander of Alex. also in his letter to Alexander (Theo- 
doret H, E. I. 4) gives as the only ground of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
that he came sig abéryow duapréec, but he is unable to carry out the thought. 
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keeping alive in the Church the remnant of a conception of the 
Redeemer’s personality which did not agree with them. The 
Church indeed never lost recollection of the human individu- 
ality of Jesus in its simple loftiness, its heart-winning love, and 
its holy earnestness; it never forgot the revelation of God in 
humanity. Scripture reading and, in part also, preaching pre- 
served the memory, and with and by it thought was ever again 
led to the simplest and highest of facts, the love of God which 
is loftier than all reason, the rendering of service to our neigh- 
bour, sincere humility, and patience. But as the gospel pre- 
vented dogma from obtaining an exclusive supremacy, so also 
Pauline theology, and kindred views found in Holy Scripture, 
exerted an important influence, which maintained its ground 
side by side with the dogma, and often very strongly decided 
its exposition. That the work of Christ consisted in what he 
achieved, culminating in his sacrificial death, and signifying the 
overcoming and removal of guilt; that salvation accordingly 
consisted in the forgiveness, justification and adoption of men, 
are ideas absolutely wanting in none of the Church Fathers, 
and very prominent in a few, while in the majority they find 
their way into the exposition of the dogma of redemption. They 
do not agree with the latter, nay, in this combination can hardly 
be held to have deepened the conception in any point; for they 
rather menaced the finality of the fundamental dogmatic thought 
in which men lived. In fact they wrought mischief, z.e., they 
led to moral laxity, as in all cases where they are only allowed 
a secondary authority. But their existence must be expressly 
stated if our view is to be complete. New Testament reminis- 
cences ‘and thoughts and in general Biblical theological ideas 
of the most varied kind, always accompanied and impinged on 
dogma growing or full-grown.' They helped to delay its re- 
duction into formulas, and prevented the mystical doctrine of 
redemption and its corresponding dogmas obtaining a completely 
exclusive supremacy in the Eastern Churches. 

Sixthly and finally, the scheme of Christology, distinctive of the 


1 The contradictions and inconsistencies were not felt if it was possible to support 
the separate propositions by an appeal to Holy Scripture; see on this Vol. IL., 
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West, forced on the Church by the policy of the emperors, brought a 
disturbing and confusing influence into the Eastern history ofdogma. 
The Eastern Church, left to itself, could only, if it had simply 
given expression to its own idea of redemption, have raised to 
a dogma the one nature, made flesh, of God, the Logos («iz 
ducts decd Adyou cecapxwpévy), and must have left the paradox 
standing that the humanity of Christ was consubstantial (6~00vUc10¢) 
with ours, and was yet from the beginning not only without 
sin, but free from any kind of corruption (P$opz). This dogma 
was condemned as heretical in the process, as we know, of 
forming an exclusive authoritative doctrine, and another was 
set up in its place which it required the most elaborate efforts 
of theologians to connect closely with the idea of redemption. 
Conversely, as regards the doctrine of the Trinity in the fourth 
century, while the correct formula—correct, z.¢., when gauged 
by the conception of redemption—triumphed, yet the consider- 
ations springing from natural theology and science were here 
so strong that the Eastern Church could only reconcile itself 
to the doctrine by the aid of a complicated theology, which in 
this case, however, was really heterodox, because it weakened 
the meaning of the formula. Ju the fourth century the correct 
formula triumphed, but the triumph was procured by a theology 
really heterodox; in the fifth and up to the seventh an incorrect 
formula, tf gauged by the idea of redemption, became supreme, 
but theology was able to treat tt orthodoxly. In view of these 
incongruities one is almost tempted to believe in the ‘cunning 
of the idea’; for this development alone made possible, or demand- 
ed, the application of the whole apparatus of Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy to dogma. Neither the conception of 
the doovsiog (consubstantial) as given by Athanasius, nor the 
strictly Monophysite form of the incarnation dogma, would have 
conjured philosophy anew to its aid, and to a greater extent 
than was contained in the dogma itself. This happened and 
could not but happen, because men would not understand 
omoovaiog as tauTovciog (of the same substance); and because 
they were forced to fit the two natures into their system. Dog- 
matics (the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation) became 


the high school of Philosophy. By them the Middle Ages 
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received all that they ever did of philosophical thought. And 
_ these facts were due to the circumstance that the idea of re- 
demption was not expressed purely and absolutely in dogma, 
that rather in the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as in the . 
Christology, the formula overlapped its support, or the support 
the formula, and therefore necessarily called for endless exertions. 
Where would Plato and Aristotle have been in the Church or 
the Middle Ages if the East had honoured Athanasius and Julian 
_ of Halicarnassus as the sole authoritative Fathers of the Church, 
and how nearly was this the case with both! How much the 
East owes to the interference of the West, and yet, on the 
other hand, how greatly did the same West disturb it! But it 
is to be described as a gain from another point of view, that 
the correct formulas—those which corresponded to the Greek 
idea of redemption—did not establish their position. 7he evan- 
gelical conception of Christ was preserved to a greater degree 
in the Byzantine and Nestorian Church, based on the doctrine 
of the two natures, than in the Monophysite Churches. The 
latter only prove that the consistent development of the materi- 
alistic idea of redemption reduces Christianity to barbarism. 
The Arabians taught Aristotle to the Nestorians and not to the 
Monophysites. But those Churches also show that the Christ 
who possessed one incarnate nature—that phantom—reduced 
the historical Christ almost to the vanishing point. All the 
features of the man Christ of history, which the Byzantine and 
Nestorian Church still kept alive in their communities, are so 
many evidences that the old idea of redemption was forced to 
submit to limitations. 

But in spite of this the dogma of the God-man which sprang 
from the doctrine of redemption assumed a unique and pre- 
dominant position and alone constituted dogma in the strict 
sense. Theology = the doctrine of the Trinity, Economy = the 
idea and realisation of the Incarnation. The course of develop- 
ment also shows by its inner logic, which indeed, as already 
pointed out, was not so stringent as more recent scholars would 
have us believe, that it was in this dogma that the strongest 
interest was taken. After Athanasius had proved the necessity 
and realisation of redemption through the incarnation of the 
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Son of God, the consubstantiality (Homoousia) of the Son 
of God with God himself was first established. Then the 
fact was emphasised that the Incarnate was constituted similarly 
with man, and finally, the unity of deity and humanity in the 
incarnate Son of God was settled. The historian of dogma has 
here simply to follow the course of history. It is in this con- 
nection by no means clear how besides this the work of the 
God-man is to be treated. As regards the work of Christ we 
can only deal with ‘conceptions’ which are not firmly allied to the 
dogma. But we have to remark finally, that not only in theory was 
the dogma planned eschatologically, z.e., with a view to the future 
life, but that also in practice faith in the imminent approach of the 
end of the world still influenced the pious. In a few Fathers this 
faith undoubtedly held a subordinate place; but yet it formed 
the rule, and the storms caused by the invasion of the tribes 
as well as the political revolutions constantly gave it strength. 

II. In relation to the blessing of salvation man is receptive 
and passive. He receives it in this world in the hope of his 
faith, and enjoys it in the other as a transcendently glorious 
gift of grace. God alone can grant it, and no human effort 
can deserve it. As we have already noticed, this religious blessing 
of salvation is wholly different from moral goodness; for moral 
goodness cannot be presented, but must be gained by our own 
actions. On the other hand, Christianity as a religion cannot 
take up a neutral attitude to moral goodness, but must rather 
embrace the loftiest morality. That was also the universal con- 
viction of the Greek Church and its theologians. The problem 
which thus arose was solved without noteworthy vacillations, 
and in the sense of the theology of the apologists and Origen. 
It was assumed that freedom in the moral sphere corresponded 
to receptivity in the domain of religion and the blessings of 
salvation conferred by it; and that God attached the grant of 
the religious blessing of salvation to the achievement of a 
perfectly moral life, whose law, though not new, had first 
found expression in the Christian religion as something perfect 
and capable of being easily recognised. The scheme of nature 
and grace current in the West since Augustine, was not 
entirely unknown in the East, so far as words were concern- 
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ed.* But the latter already found “grace” in “nature”, z.e., 
in the inalienable natural disposition to freedom, and, on the 
other hand, conceived “grace” to be the communication of a 
higher nature. Hence the above scheme was not adapted to 
express Greek thought. Christianity was rather, on the one hand, 
the perfect law of goodness, and, on the other, a promise and sure 
pledge of immortality.* It was therefore holy living and correct 
faith. The convictions that God himself is the good; that he is 
the creator of the inalienable reason and freedom of man; that 
the perfect morality of man represents the only form of his 
similarity to God attainable in the sphere of the temporal and 
created; that the supreme law of goodness, hitherto obscured, 
has been once more revealed to men in the Christian religion, 
and that in the most impressive way imaginable—by the deity 
in a human form; finally, that the religious blessing of salvation 
procured by Christ contains the strongest motive to practise 
morality, * while it also includes mysterious forces which promote 
it: these convictions, according to the conception of Greek theo- 
logians, bound religion and morality together as closely as 
possible, and, since only the good man could receive salvation, 
guaranteed the character of Christianity as the moral religion. 
The monk Sophronius (seventh century) says in his Christmas 
Sermon: “Therefore the Son of God assumed human poverty, 
that he might make us gods by grace; and the divine father 
David sings in his psalms... I said, ye are gods and all sons 
of the highest. God is in us; let us become gods by divine 

1 Tt occurs, ¢.g., in the Homilies of Macarius. If elsewhere he speaks of yépus, 
it is as a rule the substantial grace imparted in the sacraments (baptism) that is 
meant. The beginning of Cyril’s first Catechism is very instructive: Kasvije dsacbyxye 
peabyrai nai Xpiorot uvorypiov novwvol, viv bv TH KA¥oEL, eet’ GAMyov OE nal TH 


Wapiti, wupdiay EuvTore Mowoure navyy nol mveven xavev, Wa evdpocdyys vrdbectc 
yévycbe rote ovpavote. 

2 See Cyril, Catech. 4, c. 2: ‘O Tig beoreReiuc rpdmog ex d¥0 TOUTwWY GUVETTYXE, 
doyuarayv eucehay ual mpakewy ayabdv. Kal ovre rz déypura ywpic Epywv ayabdyv 
eumpocdexTa TH Oem, oUTE TH UH [LET EVTERAY Ooyudrwy Epya TEAodEVH MpoTdé- 
mevo 6 O£6g... uéeyioroyv tolvuy uTyud eore TO Tév Ooyudrwv udbyjen. 

3 Cyril begins his 18th Catechism with the words “The root of every good 
action is the hope of the resurrection. For the expectation of obtaining a corres- 
ponding reward is a spur to incite the soul to practise good works.” The way to 
morality is made easy by removal of the fear of death. 
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transformations and imitations” (Aid rairo 6 uldg Tod Osod avdpw- 
aivyy mronelav evdverar Wa beovg yuag dmepyadoyrar yapiTi. “ol 
revre perapddy 6 bsomarwp AawBid.... Eya simu Ocol gore nal 
viot owWiorou mavresg. Oedg év yulv Vewbdmsv Oeloig metaUBornig not 
pieyceotv).* In the last phrase the Greek fundamental thought is 
put into a classic form. Only we must not take “ were Boraig”’ 
and “wizycecw” to be equivalent. The former signifies the actual 
process, the latter its condition and form; not the sufficient 
reason, as is proved by “ yépit:.""* There is, however, a form of 
morality which does not appear to be merely subordinate to 
religious faith and hope, but which anticipates the future blessings, 
or puts man into the condition of being able to receive them 
immediately. This is negative morality, or asceticism. It corresponds 
in a true sense to the characteristic of the religious gift of salva- 
tion; it is also therefore no longer a mere adjunct to the latter, 
but it is the adequate and essential disposition for the reception 
of salvation. But in so far as ecstasy, intuition, and the power 
of working miracles can be combined with it, it forms the anti- 
cipation of the future state. The ultimate rule of this conception 
of Christianity may accordingly be compressed, perhaps, into the 
saying: “Dost thou desire the supreme good, incorruption 
(aPbapciz), then divest thyself of all that is perishable.’ Side 
by side with this we have the more general rule ‘Dost thou 

1 Ed. Usener, 1. c. Once more we have to compare Cyril of Jerusalem. After 
he has limited the “creed” to the ten sections of the Symbol he continues: perz 
Of THv yv@ow Tig cELViG nul EvddEou TadTYSG Kal mMavaylac wicTEwWS Kui TEAUTOV 


y»@be Aoimoy boric el. Accordingly, faith is that given from without, divine. Moral 
self-knowledge and self-discipline are independent of it. 


2 The Greek Fathers speak not infrequently of the new birth in connection 
with N. T. passages. and it is to be admitted that some succeed in reproducing 
the thought satisfactorily, but only—so far as I know—when they adhere closely to 
the sacred texts. At all events we must not let ourselves be misled by the mere 
title. This is shown most clearly by the closing chapters of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Orat. catechet. (ch. 33 sq.). By regeneration Gregory understands the mysterious 
birth in us of the divine azure, which is implanted by baptism. As the natural 
man is born of moist seed, so the new undying man is born of water at the 
invocation of the Holy Trinity. The new immortal nature is thus begun in germ 
by baptism and is nourished by the Eucharist. That this conception has nothing 
in common with the new birth of the New Test., since it has a physical process 
in view, needs no proof. According to Cyril, regeneration only takes place after 
man has voluntarily left the service of sin (see Catech. I., ch. 2). 
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desire the supreme good, then first be good and nourish the 
new nature implanted in thee in Baptism by the Eucharist and 
the other mysterious gifts.” The extent to which all this was 
connected with Christ is shown by the saying of Clemens Alex. 
(Protrept. I. 7)—a saying which retained its force in after times: 
“‘ Appearing as a teacher he taught the good life, in order that after- 
wards as God he might grant everlasting life” (rd eb Cj é/daEev 
Eridavels wg diddoxaros, We Td del Civ Vorepov wg Oads xopyyyoy). 

This whole conception of the importance of morality needed, 
however, no doctrinal and specific description, any more than 
the nature of morality and the principles of natural theology in 
general. All that was already settled in its fundamental lines; 
man knew it by his own reason; it formed the self-evident pre- 
supposition of the doctrine of redemption. The very freedom 
used by the Church Fathers in dealing with details shows that 
here they were treating matters generally recognised and only 
called in question by Manichzans, Fatalists, etc., and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to have recourse to revelation. In 
describing the dogma of the Greek Fathers, therefore, we have 
to consider their views of the nature of salvation,’ of God as 


1 The fundamental conception of the nature of the blessing secured by salvation 
is yet not wholly unknown to rational theology, since the latter supposed, though 
with some uncertainty, that it could perceive a divine element in the original con- 
stitution of men (see, ¢g., Gregory of Nyssa). Even for the doctrine of the Trinity 
recourse was had here and there to reason and the philosophers. But we must go 
still farther. If the doctrine of redemption has been characterised above as mystical, 
this does not exclude the fact that faith confers redemption in so far as it confers 
a knowledge which in and by itself includes liberation. As long as men dealt in- 
dependently with dogma, this conception was by no means wanting; indeed it 
was really the hidden mystery in dogma which was clearly expressed by Clement 
and Origen, but only dimly shadowed by later teachers. From this point, however, 
faith and ethics were intimately combined; for ethics was also intellectual. No 
later writer has stated and known the thought so clearly expressed by Clement of 
Alex. (Strom. IV. 23, 149): Asdmrep 6 Aypdxpirog eb Adyer “wc 4 pdors TE nal didaxy 
mupumayorov ears’... nal yp 4 didayy perappubuCer Tov kvOpwacr, mercppudys- 
Lourx d8 hucsomoe? nal difveyney ovddv 4 ices maaobiven Toidvoe } Ypdvy xal 
pabjoer werarumwbyvasr kudw d2 6 xdpiog mupéayyras, TO Udy nar THy Omecoupyiay, 
ro Ob nurk én THe Oiadinye avduriow re nal avavéwow. The whole matter gradually 
became really mystical, 7¢., indescribable and inconceivable in every sense in the 
Fathers; the intellectual phase and intention almost disappeared. Conversely, the 
reality of the blessing in salvation was thought of from the beginning as something 
supernatural, surprising, and bestowed from without. 
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the Good and the Giver of salvation, of the state and duties of 
man, etc., on the one hand, as akind of a przorz presuppositions 
of the doctrine of redemption; but, on the other, as individual 
conceptions, framed partly from contemporary philosophy, and 
partly from the Bible. They certainly have a right to a place 
in a description of the complete view taken by the ancient 
Church of Christianity; but as certainly they cannot be called 
dogmas; for dogmas are as essentially different from self-evident 
presuppositions as from fluctuating conceptions. Our only reason 
for discussing them in the history of dogma is that we may 
guard dogma from misunderstanding and correctly mark off the 
space due to it.’ The Greek conception of Christianity has, like 
an ellipse, two centres: the doctrine of liberty, which embraces 
the whole of rational theology, Stoic and Platonic, and the 
doctrine of the actual redemption, which is supranatural. Supra- 
natural as it was it admitted a relationship to natural theology, 
just as, conversely, freedom was regarded as a gift of divine 
grace, We find, indeed, that the two centres were first brought 
into the greatest possible proximity by the negative morality. 
Therefore from this point also the achievements of positive 
morality necessarily appear as a sznzmum to which the shadow 
of essential imperfection always clings. 

It follows from the above exposition thatthe doctrines of God, 
the world, and man—with freedom and sin, are to be prefixed, as 
presuppositions and conceptions, to dogma, z.e., the doctrines 
of the godman, while they are only to be discussed in so far as 


1 One might be disposed to assume that the dogmatic of the ancient Church 
also contained articuli puri et mixti, but this designation would be misleading. 
In the opinion of the Fathers, the gospel must have made everything clear; con- 
versely, there is hardly anything in the dogmatics which able philosophers had 
not foreshadowed. The vea/sation was the mystery. Socrates says (H. E. III. 16): 
TIoAAo? ray map’ “EAAyos didocopycdvrwy ob axpky rot yvavx Tov @sdv eyévovro, 
nal yp nal mpeg rods ampovoyrlay eindyovrac, ofre "Exinouplouc, } ZAAwS epiorinovs, 
weve Tig AoyiKie Emiorhuys yevvulwg axyrvrycay, Ty auablav airay dvarpémovrec, 
nah die rovTav Thy Adywv wpEmdeso ev TOI THY EvoERELay ayamaor naréoTycay 
ou jeny THG nEpurys Tot Adyou expdrycay, To uy yvaivar TO amoxpurTdevoy ard 
Tay yevedy nal ard Ta» wia@vev xar& Xpiorov jvoerypiov' Socrates had already in 
view violent opponents of the intrusion of ‘EAAyvx} xade/a into theology; but 
the dispute so passionately conducted never really weakened the confidence placed 
in natural theology, The actual position is correctly described in Eusebius’ phrase 
(H. E. IV. 7, 14): 4 408? Hye emt before re nal pidordporg Doyuaor Sidacnuarsa. 
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such discussion is required for the comprehension of dogma. 
But this does not complete the list of our tasks; the whole 
presentment of dogma must be prefaced by a chapter treating 
of the sources of our knowledge and our authorities, z,e., Scrip- 
ture, tradition, and the Church. So also we must at the close 
examine the mysterious application of redemption—the mysteries 
—and all that is connected with it. 

The following arrangement of our material, in which a system- 
atic exposition forms the basis of the historical, because the 
foundations of our view have not changed since the time of 
Origen, will thus be appropriate. 

Ch. III. Of the sources of knowledge and the authorities, 
or of Scripture, tradition, and the Church. 


A. The Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 
or Natural Theology. 


Ch. IV. The presuppositions and conceptions of God the 
Creator as bestower of salvation. 

Ch. V. The presuppositions and conceptions of man as re- 
cipient of salvation. 


B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the 
God-man in its Historical Development. 


Ch. VI. The doctrine of the necessity and realisation of re- 
demption through the incarnation of the Son of God. 

Appendix. The ideas of redemption from the devil and 
atonement through the work of the God-man. 

Ch. VII. The doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son 
of God with God himself. 

Appendix. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

Ch. VIII. The doctrine of the perfect similarity of constitu- 
tion between the incarnate Son of God and humanity. 

Ch. IX. Continuation. The doctrine of the personal unity 
of the divine and human nature in the incarnate Son of God. 


C. The Foretaste of Redemption. 


Ch. X. The mysteries and the like. 
Ch. XI. Conclusion. Sketch of the history of the genesis 


of the orthodox system. 
12 
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Supplement 1.—The Greek conception of Christianity appears 
undoubtedly to be exceedingly compact and clear, as long as 
we do not look too deeply into the heart of it. The freeing 
of dogmatics of all matters which do not fall within the scope 
of the doctrine of redemption is very remarkable. But these 
advantages are purchased, first, by abandoning any attempt to 
establish an inner unity between the supreme notions of “moral 
good” and “blessedness’’ (imperishableness); secondly, by the 
depreciation of positive morality in favour of asceticism; thirdly, 
by completely caricaturing the historical Christ. But the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith possessed by the Fathers up to the 
middle of the fifth century was still far from being in the deso- 
late state in which theology makes no resolute attempt to 
deduce the consequences of a doctrine, while it does not venture 
to abandon it, but contents itself with perceiving ‘“‘a profound 
element of truth” in any or every theologoumenon brought to 
it by tradition. The idea of the Greek Fathers, to which every- 
thing was subordinate, that Christianity is the religion which 
delivers from perishableness and death, was derived from the 
ancient Catholic Church. It presents itself as a specific limit- 
ation of primitive Christian hopes under the influence of views 
held by the ancients. It is possible to express it in a grand 
and awe-inspiring form, and this the Greek Fathers understood. 
Further, where misery, mortality, and finitude are felt to be 
the heaviest burdens laid upon men, the supreme good can 
be nothing but endless, blessed rest. In so far as the Greek 
Fathers perceived and firmly believed in this gift being confer- 
red by the Christian religion, while they connected its bestowal 
with Jesus Christ, they assigned to Christianity the highest con- 
ceivable significance, and to its founder the highest conceivable 
dignity, within their range of vision. But the mood which 
looked on Christianity from this point of view and regarded it 
as consolatory, was that of the fall and ruin of the ancient 
world, which no longer possessed the power to turn earnestly to 
an energetic life. Without premising this the dogmatic develop- 
ments are not intelligible. But we cannot retain the formulas 
of the Greek faith without self-deception, if we change or refuse 
to admit the validity of its premises. But if we are ready 
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honestly to retain them, then let us clearly understand to 
what Orthodoxy and Monophysitism came in the East. After 
they had piled one monstrosity on the top of the other, they 
were—to use a strong figure of Goethe’s—almost choked in 
chewing the cud of moral and religious absurdities. Originally 
their doctrine was good for nothing in the world but for dying; 
afterwards they became deadly sick on this very doctrine. 

Supplement 2.—If the conception of the supreme good may 
be regarded as a revised version, made by Greek philosophy, of 
the ancient Christian hopes of the future, yet this philosophy 
always rejected the idea of the incarnation of God, and there- 
fore could not, in its definition of the supreme good, attain the 
certainty which was given in the Christian conception. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries, however, there were even Christian 
theologians—Synesius, for example—who would not admit the 
incarnation of God without revision, and yet held by the thought 
of deification; who accordingly approached, not rationalistic, but 
rather pantheistic views. At any rate, faith in the incarnation of 
God, along -with the idea of creation, formed the dividing line 
between Greek philosophy and the dogmatics of the Church. 
‘‘For what,” says Athanasius, de incarn. 41, “is absurd or ridicu- 
lous in our teaching, except merely our saying that the Logos 
was made manifest in a human body?” (ci yap drorov, 4 Ti 
yrsiyg wap yu bev, 4 mevtTwg ots Thy Adyov &v- comati mePay- 
epacbur rAévowev;).’ On the other hand, the Christian says (Cyril, 
Catech. 4, ch. 9): “If the incarnation was a dream, then salva- 
tion is also a dream.” (Ei Qavracpa yy 4 évavdodmyaic, Daevrace 
xar 4 cwrypic). That is the confession which in the Greek 
Church was the equivalent of 1 Cor. XV. 17 f. 

Supplement 3.—In order to learn the classical form of Greek 
piety, the strongest root of dogma, it is necessary to study the 
literature of asceticism. For it seldom comes clearly to light 
in the dogmatic, apologetic, and polemical works, with the ex- 
ception of the writings of Athanasius, and in the homiletic 


1 Compare Gregory Nyss., Orat. catech. 5: Td pv elves Adyov Oeot nal mvetee 
dé re Tay xo1wgh evvoidy 6 “EAAyy nal oie Trav ypadindy 6 "lovdaios tows ovx dyri- 
aéker, tiv 08 narkz Tov BvIpwrov oinovoysiay Tov Oeot Adyou uar& ro toov Exdrepos 
airay amodoupdce: oG amibaviy re nal ampemy wep) Oeod Aéyerdan. 
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literature, apart from Chrysostom, it is always greatly disguised 
by. rhetoric. But a distinction must be made even in ascetic 
literature. The descriptions of the piety of monkish heroes lose 
themselves as a rule in extravagance and eccentricity, and are 
not typical because the writers set out to prove the already 
supramundane character of those heroes. We have especially 
to examine numerous writings on ‘the resurrection,” “ virginity,” 
‘“‘perfection,” and similar subjects, and also the practical homi- 
lies. We obtain perhaps the clearest and truest impression of 
the piety of the Greek Church from reading the biography 
of sister Macrina, by Gregory of Nyssa (Oehler, Biblioth. d. 
KW V.. Le) T6858 jn p.ri72cm.)) Then dying: prayer pute ber 
lips (p. 213 f.) is given here because it expresses inimitably 
the hopes and consolation of Greek Christianity, yet without 
omitting the characteristic warmth of feeling which belonged to 
its very essence. 

“Her prayer was such that one could not doubt that she 
was with God, and heard his voice. She said: Thou, Lord, 
hast for us destroyed the fear of death. Thou hast made the end 
of this earthly life the beginning of the true life. Thou makest 
our bodies rest for a time in sleep, and dost awaken them again 
with the last trumpet. Thou givest our clay, which Thou didst 
fashion with Thy hands, to the earth to keep it, and Thou 
takest again what Thou didst give, and dost transform into im- 
perishableness and beauty that which was mortal and unseemly. 
Thou hast snatched us from the curse and sin, having Thy- 
self become both for us. Thou hast crushed the heads of the 
dragon, which had grasped man with its jaw in the abyss of 
disobedience. Thou hast paved the way of the resurrection 
for us, having shattered the gate of Hades, and destroyed him 
who had the power of death. Thou has given those who fear 
Thee the image of Thy holy cross for a sign for the destruc- 
tion of the adversary and the safety of our life. Eternal God, 
to Whom I was dedicated from the womb, Whom my soul has 
loved with all its power, to Whom I have cont«crated my flesh 
and my soul from my youth and till now! Place Thou an angel 
of light by my side to lead me to the place of“quickening 
where is the source of rest in the bosom of the Holy Fathers. 
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Oh Thou who didst break the flaming sword, and didst restore 
to Paradise the man crucified with Thee who begged Thy 
mercy. Remember me, too, in Thy kingdom, because I also 
am crucified with Thee, piercing my flesh with nails from fear 
of Thee, and fainting in dread of Thy judgments! May the 
awful abyss not divide me from Thine elect, nor the calumni- 
ator block my way; may my sin not be found before Thine 
eyes, if I, having failed through the weakness of our nature, 
should have sinned in word, or deed, or thought! Thou who 
hast power on earth to forgive sins, grant me forgiveness, that 
I may be quickened, and when I put off my body may I be 
found by Thee without stain in my soul, so that my soul, 
spotless and blameless, may be received into Thy hands like 
a sacrifice before Thy presence.” 

Supplement 4.—For centuries after the great work of Theog- 
nostus, which we only know very imperfectly, no complete system 
of scientific theology was written in the East. The idea of a 
system was in itself a philosophical one, and for its execution 
all that was in existence were examples whose authority was 
already shaken. Platonism only contributed to form a hetero- _ 
dox system, Aristotelianism with its formal logic, which triumphed 
over all difficulties, first succeeded in creating an orthodox sys- 
tem. Systematic works, in the period up to Johannes Damas- 
cenus, fall into the following lists. 

(1) On the incarnation of the Logos—or Son of God. In these 
works the central question of Greek dogma is discussed. ‘The title 
varies, or is more precise, according to the standpoint of each: 
“On the two natures’, “On not confounding the natures”, etc. 
Under this head come also the polemical, dogmatic tractates— 
against Arius, Marcellus, Eunomius, Apollinaris, Nestorius, etc.— 
as well as dogmatic monographs—on the Holy Ghost, the Trinity, 
etc. We have to notice finally the Lxfosztéones veritaizs at the close 
of the writings against the heretics, like those found, after the 
precedent of Hjppolytus, in, e.g., Epiphanius and Theodoret. 





1 The plan of Cyril’s catechisms is very instructive. First, there is in the preface 
an inquiry as to the aim and nature of the instruction, It begins with the words 
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was always bound by the Symbol, but the Symbol necessitated 
the treatment of the main points of Jesus’ history as points of 
doctrine, and the expiscation of their exact value for faith. Thus 
dogma gained an important supplement from the exposition of 
the Symbol. The decalogue of the creed by Gregory of Nazianzus 
also falls to be mentioned here. In the great catechism of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa catechetic treatment is combined with apologetic. 
Instructions how to pursue theological science came from the 
Antiochene school and thence penetrated into the West—Junilius 
—where Augustine had already written his work De doctrina 
Christiana.So far as I know, the older Byzantine Church pos- 
sessed no such instructions. 

(3) Apologetic works in reference to heathens and Fews. In these, 
natural theology—the monotheistic faith and doctrine of freedom 
—is unfolded, and the Christian view of history, as well as the 
proof of its antiquity, presented in opposition to polytheism and 
ceremonial religions; so in several works by Eusebius, Apol- 
linaris, Cyril of Alexandria, etc. 


“Hoy yscexapiéryros boy mpos vidéo. Compare also ch. VI: BAgmwe peor myAluyy cor 
aElav 6 "Iycots woupiCera... poy vouelong Ore pernpov mpdyua AwuRavers evIpwmoc 
dy olurpds, @cot AapPavero mpocyyopiav... TovTo mpoPAémay 6 Warumdds Eaeyer ex 
mporwmov rov @seov, emedy peadovow Avopwror Oeod wpocyyopiav AuwRdvew: “Eya 
elma, deol tore xal viot ublorov wavrec, Cc. 12: edv ce naTyyovjevoe EkeTuoH, TE 
Elpyxaciw of Oihanovres, peydév aéye cH EEw puorHpiov yap cor mapadidoouev uaet 
EATiOu [LEAAOYTOSG ai@yos TYpyTov TO veTHploy TH y4ucbamoddry. Then follow three 
Catechisms which impart information concerning sin, baptism, and penitence in 
general, and are meant to awaken the right disposition. In the fourth a sketch is 
given of the system of faith according to the Symbol. Ten systems are distinguished, 
whose numbering, however, can no longer be established with certainty. The 
exposition contained in Catechisms 5—18 do not agree with the sketch, seeing that 
to the latter is appended a didactic section on the soul, the body, food, and clothing, 
a section which is wanting in the exposition; the latter rather in the last catechism 
deals with the Church, which is not mentioned in the sketch. The whole is con- 
cluded by five catechisms which explain the secret rites of the mysteries to the 
baptised. The decalogue of the faith by Gregory contains, in the first commandment, 
the doctrine of the Trinity; in the second, the creation out of nothing and the 
providence of God; in the third, the origin of evil from freedom, not from an evil 
matter or God; in the fourth, the doctrine of the incarnation and constitution of the 
Redeemer; in the fifth, the crucifixion and burial; in the sixth} the resurrection and 
ascension; in the cents the return of Christ in glory to acts judge ; in the 
eight and ninth, the general resurrection and retributive judgment.he tenth runs: 
Aéuatov ieee TO ayete em? rovtTm TH benedin THY Soynerwy, ‘rend alors 
Kopis Epyov venpd, ws epya dina micrewe. 
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(4) Monographs on the work of the six days, on the human 
soul, the body, the immortality of the soul, etc. In these, also, 
natural theology is developed and the scientific cosmology and 
psychology in the oldest sources of the Bible stated. 

(5) Monographs on virginity, monachism, perfection, the 
virtues, the resurrection. Were the ultimate and supreme practical 
interests of piety and faith find expression. 

(6) Monographs on the mysteries, cultus and priesthood. 
These are not numerous in the earlier period—yet instruction 
in the sacraments and their ritual was regularly attached to the 
training in the Symbol; see the Catechisms of Cyril which form 
a guide to the mysteries. Their number, however, increased from 
the sixth century. 

Copious, often intentionally elaborated, dogmatic material, finally, 
is also contained in scientific commentaries on the Biblical books 
and in the Homilies. 

The right use for the history of dogma of these different 
kinds of sources is an art of method for which rules can hardly 
be given. The rhetorical, exegetical, philosophical, and strictly 
dogmatic expositions must be recognised as such and distinguished. 
At the same time we have to remember that this was an age 
of rhetoric which did not shrink from artifices and untruths of 
every kind. Jerome admits that in the works of the most celebrated 
Fathers one must always distinguish between what they wrote 
argumentatively (d:aAextizGs), and what they set down as truth. 
Basilius also (Ep. 210) was at once prepared to explain a 
heterodox passage in Gregory Thaumaturgus, by supposing that 
he had been speaking not dogmatically (Soywerimac), but for the 
sake of argument (dywvistixGs). So also Athanasius excuses 
Origen on the ground that he wrote much for the sake of 
practice and investigation (De decretis synod. Nic. 27, cf. ad 
Serap. IV. 9); and while completely defending the Christology 
of Dionysius Alex., he remarks that the latter in many details 
spoke from policyfxa7’ cixovoulav). The same stock excuse was 
seized upon b e Fathers at Sardica in the case of Marcellus. 
According tg/this, how often must the great writers of the fourth 
and fifth €enturies themselves have written for the sake of 
argument (éywvicris)! Moreover, Gregory of Nazianzus speaks 
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of a necessary and salutary oixovouydqva: toy daydeimy, 2.¢., of 
the politic and prudent disguise and the gradual communication 
of the truth; and he appeals in support of this to God himself 
who only revealed the truth at the fitting time, oixovowimas 
(Orat. 41. 6, Ep. 26). Cyrus declares, in the monothelite 
controversy, that one must assume x@7’ cixovowiay a not altogether 
correct dogma, in order to attain something of importance. 

Some, however, went much farther in this matter. As they did 
not hold themselves bound to stick to the truth in dealing with 
an opponent, and thus had forgotten the command of the gospel, 
so they .went on in theology to impute untruthfulness to the 
Apostles, citing the dispute between Paul and Peter, and to 
Christ (he concealed his omniscience, etc.). They even charged 
God with falsehood in dealing with his enemy, the devil, as is 
proved by the views held by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
most of the later Fathers, of redemption from the power of the 
devil. But if God himself deceived his enemy by stratagem 
(pza fraus), then so also might men. Under such circumstances 
it cannot be wondered at that forgeries were the order of the 
day. And this was the case. We read even in the second cen- 
tury of numerous falsifications and interpolations made under 
their very eyes on the works of still living authors. Think of 
the grievances of the Church Fathers against the Gnostics, and 
the complaints of Dionysius of Corinth and Irenzeus. But what 
did these often naive and subjectively innocent faisifications 
signify compared with that spirit of lying which was powerfully 
at work even in official compositions in the third and fourth 
centuries? Read Rufinus’ De adulterat. libr. Origenis, and weigh 
Rufinus’ principles in translating the works of Origen. And 
the same spirit prevailed in the Church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; see a collection of the means employed to deceive 
in my altchrist. Litt.-Gesch. I., p. xlii ff. In these centuries 
no one continued to put any trust in a documentary authority, 
a record of proceedings, or protocol. The letters by Bishops of 
‘this period throng with complaints of forgetiss the defeated 
party at a Synod almost regularly raises the cs arge that the 
acts of Synod are falsified; Cyril and the great ‘Yetter-writers 
complain that their letters are circulated in a corrupt form; the 


' we must ng 
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epistles of dead Fathers—e,¢., that of Athanasius to Epictetus— 
were falsified, and foreign matter was inserted into them; the fol- 
lowers of Apollinaris and Monophysites, e.¢., systematically corrupt- 
ed the tradition. See the investigations of Caspari and Driseke. 
Conversely, the simplest method of defending an ancient Church 
Father who was cited by the opposition, or on whose orthodoxy 
suspicion was cast, was to say that the hereties had corrected 
his works to suit themselves and had sown weeds among his 
wheat. The official literature of the Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversy is a swamp of mendacity and knavery, above which 
only a few spots rise on which it is possible to find a firm 
footing. Gregory I. (Ep. VI. 14) at once recalls in a given case 
_ the forging of the acts of the Ephesian Synod. What was not 
published as Nicene in later times, and to some extent very 
soon! Much indeed was even then dismissed as mendacity and 
deceit, much has been laid bare by the scholars of the seven- 
teenth century. But if one considers the verdicts, anxieties, 
and assertions of suspicion of contemporaries of those conflicts, 
he cannot avoid the fear that present-day historians are -still 
much too confiding in dealing with this whole literature. The 
uncertainties which remain in the study precisely of the most 
important alterations of the history of dogma, and ofthe Church 
of the Byzantine period, necessarily awaken the suspicion that 
we are almost throughout more or less helpless in face of the 
systematically corrupted tradition. All the same I would not 
recommend so bold a handling of the sources as that formerly 
practised by the Jesuits, and to-day by Vincenzi (Ketzertaufstreit, 
Acten des 5 Concils, Honoriusfrage). 

Supplement 5.—The form assumed by the ube sce of the 
faith in the Greek Church shows very clearly the characteristic 
point of view. First, namely, it was conceived—though, so far 
as I know, seldom—as Jaw; indeed Gregory of Nazianzus sketched 
a decalogue of fai This form must not be misunderstood. 
The faith appears/as law only in so far as its contents consti- 
tute a revealed ordinance of God to which man has to submit; 
let it suggest to us a parallel to the moral ae 
Secondly, fnowever, the creed is regarded in its formulas as a 
mysteryf/to be kept secret. Men were initiated into the faith 
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as they were initiated into the sacred rites.’ Secrecy was, 
according to ancient ideas, the necessary nimbus of all conse- 
cration. The conceptions of the creed as law and as mystery 
have this in common, that in them the content of the faith 
appears as something strictly objective, something given from 
without.” But in so far as the authority of any formula what- 
ever conflicts with original Christianity as much as this secrecy, 
the dependence of the Greek Church on the practice of the 
ancient mysteries and schools of philosophy is here manifest. 
Supplement 6.—Ideas of the realisation of the supreme good 
in the world beyond had to attach themselves to the phrases 
of the creed known in the Symbols, and were not permitted to 
disregard the numerous and diversified statements of Holy 
Scripture. The motley and manifold conceptions which resulted 
were owing to harmonising with primitive Christian eschatology 
on the one hand, and Origen’s doctrine of the consummation 
on the other, subject to due regard for the sacred writings. 
Origen’s doctrine was more and more regarded as heretical from 
the end of the fourth century, while previously recognised 
theologians, like Gregory of Nyssa, had reproduced it in all its 
main points. Its rejection marks the first decisive victory of 
traditionalism—itself indeed impregnated with speculation—over 
spiritualising speculation. In the fifth century, there were counted 
as heretical, (1) the doctrine of apokatastasis (universalism) and 
the possibility of redemption for the devil;* (2) the doctrine of 
the complete annihilation of evil; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscience; (4) the spiritualising 
version of the resuscitation of the body; and (5) the idea of 


1 See the investigations into the so-called Arcan-Disciplin, by Rothe, Th. Har- 
nack, Bonwetsch, and Von Zezschwitz. 


9 


2 Constantine delighted in applying the name “law” to the whole of the 
Christian religion. This is western (nostra lex = ne Stra religio); it is rare in the 
East. On the other hand, the whole Bible was not idfzequently “the law” in the 
one Church as well as in the other. es 





3 Gregory of Nyssa still defended it, appealing to I Sor. XV. 28; see the 
second half of his writing wep? buys xal dvacrdcews, and “rat. catech. 8, 35. 
So also—for a time—Jerome and the older Antiochenes; even in\\he fifth century 
it had numerous defenders in both East and West. It was definitively condemned 
with the condemnation of Origen under Justinian. See under, ch. XI. *; 
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the continued creation of new worlds. On the other hand, the 
doctrines of Christ’s reign on earth for a thousand years, and 
the double resurrection, etc., were in the East in part shelved, 
in part absolutely characterised as Jewish heresies.' The return 
of Christ, which was still described as imminent, though for 
many theologians it had lost its essential significance, the judg- 
ment of the world, the resurrection of the body,’ the eternal 
misery (daveros éy dbavacig—undying death) of the wicked, were 
maintained, and even the conception of a transfiguration of 
heaven and this earth was not everywhere rejected. Retained 
accordingly were only those points enumerated in the symbols, 
and therefore no longer to be passed over. To these were 
added the expectation of Antichrist, which, however, only 
emerged, as a rule, during exceptional distress, as in the times 
of Arian emperors, Julian, barbarous nations, Mohammed, etc., 
and by no means now belonged to the solid substance of 
theological eschatology; (yet see Cyril, Catech. 15, ch. 11 f., the 
pseudo-hippolytan work sept cuvrercias, and the late apocalyp- 
ses of from the fourth to the seventh century). Blessedness was 
regarded as a state of freedom from suffering, of the perfect 
knowledge, and the intuitive and entrancing enjoyment, of God. 
Yet the majority recognised different degrees and stages of 


1 The last important theological representative of Chiliasm in the East was 
Apollinaris of Laodicea; see Epiph. H. 77, ch. 37, Jerome de vir. inl, 18. Jerome 
labours to prove (Ep. 129) that the terra promisstonis was not Palestine, but a 
heavenly place. The Apocalypse was, as a rule, not included in the Canon in the East 
(in older times). With this state of matters is contrasted very strongly the fact that 
in the lower ranks of priests, monks, and laity apocalypses continued to be eagerly 
read, and new ones were ever being produced on the basis of the old. 


9 


2 The doctrine of the resurrection of man in spirit and body still always formed 
a main point in Apologetic evidences, and was, as formerly, proved from the 
omnipotence of God, from various analogical inferences, and from the essential 
importance of the body for human personality. The Cappadocians and some later 
Greek theologians still held, thftigh in a much weakened form, to the spiritualistic 
version of the doctrine attem#ted by Origen. But, following Methodius, Epiphanius 
(H. 64, ch. 12 ff.) especial insisted that there was the most perfect identity between 
the resurrection body 24% our material body, and this faith, enforced in the West 
by Jerome, soon esta#fished itself as alone orthodox. There now arose many problems 
concerning the lig#%s and members of the future body, and even Augustine seriously 
considered theg He experimented on the flesh of a peacock, and confirmed his 
faith in the Wsurrection by the discovery of its preservation from decay. 
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blessedness, a conception in which we perceive the moralist 
encroach upon the ground of religion,’ since it put a high value 
on special earthly achievements, such as asceticism and martyr- 
dom. As regards the blessed dead, it was supposed in wide 
circles that their souls waited in Hades, a subterranean place, 
for the return of Christ; * there Christ had also preached the 
gospel to the good who had died before him. * Not a few Fathers 
of the fourth century maintained, following Origen, that the 
souls of the pious at once enter Paradise, or come to Christ, * 
and this opinion gained ground more and more. It was uni- 
versal in regard to saints and martyrs. Besides, the conceptions 
of the intermediate state, like everything else in this connection, 
were altogether vague, since Greek theologians were only inter- 


1 The assumption of various degrees of blessedness (and damnation) must have 
been almost universal; for the divergent opinion of Jovinian was felt to be heret- 
ical; see Jerome adv. Jovin. I. 3, Il. 18—34. Still it excited more real interest in 
the West than in the East (Augustine, De civitate, XXII., ch. 30). As regards the 
idea of future existence, some Fathers supposed that men would positively become 
angels, others that they would be like the angels. 


2 The different conceptions as to the relations of Hades, Hell, Paradise, the 
bosom of Abraham, etc., do not come in here. According to Gregory of Nyssa, 
Hades is not to be held a place, but an invisible and incorporeal state of the life 
of the soul. 


3 This old theologoumenon (see Vol, I., p. 203) occurs in western and eastern 
theologians. Those who would have become Christians if they had lived later, z.2., 
after Christ’s appearance, were redeemed. The phrase descendit ad inferna came 
into the Symbols from the fourth century. We find it in the West first, in the 
Symbol of Aquileia, in the East in the formula of the fourth Synod at Sirmium 
(359 €¢ rx xaraxbdua uareaddvra). It is at least questionable whether it was 
already in the Jerusalemite Symbol at the same date. Compare Hahn, Bibliothek 
d. Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 24, 27, 34, 36, 37, 39—4I, 43, 45, 46—60, 93, 94, 96, 
108; Caspari, Ueber das Jerus, Taufbekenntniss in Cyrillus’ Katechesen, with an 
excursus: Hat das Jerus. Taufbekenntniss den descensus ad inferos enthalten, in 
the norweg. Theol, Ztschr. Vol. I. 


4 With this it could be and, as a rule, was understood that their felicity up to 
the last judgment was only preliminary. Two ‘Yaterests met here: those of a 
spiritualising religion and of primitive Christian escli tology ; see Vole pa l20n te 
The latter required that blessedness should be attached*\» the return of Christ and 
the last judgment; the former demanded that it should bé{somplete as soon as the 
believing soul had parted from the mortal body. Therefor&in spite of Jerome’s 
polemic against Vigilantius and Augustine’s against PelagiuS\ no fixed Church 
doctrine could be arrived at here, however much piety desired an &>solute decision. 
See for details Petavius and Schwane D. Gesch, d. patrist Zeit, p. 79 ff. 
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ested ultimately. in the hope of deification.! In the West, on 
the contrary, the entire primitive Christian eschatology was up- 
held pretty nearly intact during the fourth century, and even 
the idea of Nero returning as Antichrist had numerous support- 
ers. The reason of this lies in the fact that Neoplatonic specu- 
lation, and speculation generally, obtained at first no footing 
here, and the specific import of Christianity at the same time 
was still always expressed in the dramatically conceived eschat- 
ology. But the distinction between West and East goes at this 
point much deeper. Strongly eschatological as was the aim of 
the whole dogmatics of the East, it cannot be overlooked that 
the heart of the matter—the thought of the judgment—had 
been torn away from the eschatology since Origen. This thought 
which expresses the fearful responsibility of every soul to the 
God of holiness, and without which the forgiveness of sins 
must remain an enigma and an empty word, dominated the gos- 
pel, and determined ancient Christianity. But ‘“scientific”’ 
theology had shelved it.* The name is not wanting in Origen’s 
system, but the thing had disappeared. In spite of all the em- 
phasis laid on freedom, nothing exists but a cosmic process, in 
which the many issues from the one, in order to return into 
the one. In such a scheme the Judgment has been deprived 
of its meaning. In subsequent times apokatastasis—univers- 
alism—was indeed condemned in the East, and Origen’s system 
was rejected; but any one who studies closely Greek Byzantine 
dogmatics will see how profound was the attachment to this 
most important point in Origenism and Neoplatonism. The 
problems to which the creed gave birth in the fourth to the 
seventh century, and which men laboured to solve, discounten- 
ance any effective reference to the judgment. Again and again 
we have deification as a hyperphysical and therefore physical 

1 Clement and Origen had agumed a purgatory in the shape of a cleansing fire 
(see Vol. IL, p. 377, n. 5); thefreek Fathers, however, have, so far as I know, dropped 
the idea, with the exceptj of Gregory of Nyssa (rep? Wuxig nai dvzcrdcews, 
Oehler, Vol. 1, p. 98. 4 ). From Origen and Gregory the conception passed to 
Ambrose who establigied it in the West, after the way had been prepared for it 
by Tertullian. The Scriptural proof was 1 Cor. III. 13 f.5; compare Augustine De 
civitate dei, XXJf’23 sq. Enchir. 68 sq. (ignis purgatorius). 

2 Tt still liyéd in the popular views of Christianity held by the Orientals. 
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process, but dogmatics tell us little of the tenet that it is 
appointed unto man to die and after that the judgment. For this 
reason also the strict connection with morality was lost, and there- 
fore in some regions even Islam was a deliverer. It was different 
in the West. What has been named the “Chiliasm’’ of the 
West, possessed its essential significance in the prospect of the 
judgment. If we compare West and East in the Middle Ages— 
the theologians, not the laity—no impression is stronger than 
that the former knew the fear of the judge to which the latter 
had become indifferent. It was the restless element in the life 
of faith of the West; it sustained the thought of forgiveness of 
sins; it accordingly made the reformation of Catholicism possible. 
And any reformation, if it should ever take place in the Greek 
Church, will begin by restoring the conviction of the respons- 
ibility of every individual soul, emphasising the judgment, and 
thus gaining the fixed point from which to cast down the walls 
of dogmatics. 

Literature—Hermann, Gregorii Nysseni sententiz de salute 
adipiscenda, 1875. H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit 
Christi, 1881. Kattenbusch, Kritische Studien der Symbolik, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1878, p. 94 ff. Ritschl, Die Christl. 
Lehre v. d. Rechtfertigung und Versodhnung, 2 Ed., Vol. L, 
pp. 3—21. Kattenbusch, Konfessionskunde I., p. 296 ff. On 
Monachism, especially in Russia, see Frank, Russ. Kirche, p. 190 ff. 
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SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND AUTHORITIES; OR, SCRIPTURE, 
TRADITION, AND THE CHURCH. 


THE extent and authority of the Catholic authorities were 
already substantially fixed at the beginning of the fourth century, 
though their mutual relations and the manner of using them in 
detail were not." Among the parties which contended over the 
correct definition of the dogma of redemption, they had to a 
certain degree become undoubtedly subjects of controversy. 
The great opposition between a more liberal theology and pure 
traditionalism was based upon a difference in the way of looking 
at the authorities. But this opposition never culminated in a 
clear contrast of principles. Consequently, theologians had no 
occasion to frame a special doctrine of the Church and the 
authorities—Scripture and tradition. The need was not, as in 
the case of the dogma of redemption, so pressing as to lead 
men to adopt the perilous and obnoxious course of formulating 
laws of faith anew. The petty skirmishes, however, with more 
or less obscure theologians and reformers, who point-blank ob- 
jected to this or that portion of the traditional basis, did not 
come before the great tribunal of the Church, and the conflict 
with Manichzans, Paulicians, Euchites, and Bogomilians, has 
left no trace in the history of dogma.’ 










ol, II., pp. 18—127, and elsewhere. 

2 The opposition to thgEustathians and Andians (see the Acts of the Synod of 
Gangra and Epiph. 570) does not belong to this section; for it arose from a 
different conception ,~ the obligatoriness of the monk’s life on Christians. On the 
contrary, it is ng Avorthy that Aérius, once a friend of Eustathius (Epiph. H. 75) 
not only maintgfned the original identity of bishops and presbyters—that had also 
been done, ggd supported from the N. T., by Jerome and the theologians of Antioch— 


1 See the account given yy 
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Still, changes took place in the period between Eusebius and 
Johannes Damascenus. They followed simply the altered re- 
quirements of the Church. They gave utterance to the increased 
traditionalism. Necessity became a virtue, z.2., every new point 
which was felt to be needed in order to preserve the unity of 
the Church, or to adapt its institutions to the taste of the time, 
was inserted in the list of authorities. This method was in 
vogue even in the third century. It was now only further and 
further extended. But it is hard to fix its results, since at that 
time there was no fixity and there could be none, from the 
nature of the principle that the state of the Church at any time 
was to be declared as in every respect the traditional one. ' 


1. Holy Scripture.? 


To the two Testaments a unique authority was ascribed. 
They were the Holy Scriptures xar’ éSoyyv; every doctrine had 


but he made the question an artzculus stantis et cadentis ecclesig. We cannot now 
determine what motive influenced him. The attack of Marcellus of Ancyra on the 
foundations of the prevalent theology, and his argument that the dogma was 
essentially dvIpwmivys Bouvays re nai yvwys, are of incomparably greater significance 
in principle. But his arguments were not understood, and produced no effect. Mean- 
while, the basis of the whole structure of the Catholic Church in the East was at 
no time left unassailed. The Church has never embraced everything which was, 
and might be, named Christian. After the Marcionites and the older sects had 
retired from the stage, or had fused with the Manichzeans, Paulicians, Euchites, and 
Bogomilians, etc., came upon the scene. These Churches contested the Catholic 
foundations as the Marcionites and Manichzans had done; they accepted neither 
the Catholic Canon, nor the hierarchical order and tradition. They succeeded, in 
part, in creating lasting, comprehensive, and exclusive systems, and afforded work 
to Byzantine theologians and politicians for centuries. But important as it is to 
assert their existence, they have no place in the history of dogma; for at no time 
had they any influence whatever on the formation of dogma in the East; they have 
left no effect on the Church. Therefore general Church history has alone to deal 
with them. 

1 The view held of the epostolate of the twelve first fully reached its Catholic 
level in the fourth and fifth centuries. The Apostles were (1) missionaries who had 
traversed the whole world and performed unheard miracles, (2) the rulers of the 
Churches, (3) teachers and law-givers in succession to \hrist, having given in speech 
and writing to the least detail all the regulations necess%&y to the Church for faith 
and morals, (4) the authors of the order of worship, the litg-gy, (5) heroic ascetics 
and fathers of monachism, (6) though hesitatingly, the mediat&& of salvation. 


2 See histories of the Canon by Holtzmann, Schmiedel (in Aysch and Gruber 
&. des Kanons, 








“Kanon”); Weiss, Westcott, and especially Zahn. Overbeck, Z. Gest 
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to be proved out of them, in other words, opinions that held 
something necessary to faith which did not occur in Scripture, 
had no absolute validity. Any one who declared that he took 
his stand on Scripture alone did not assume an uncatholic 
attitude. This view of the Holy Scriptures presupposed that 
their extent was strictly defined, and placed beyond all doubt. 
But this supposition was for centuries contradicted by the ac- 
tual facts, which, however, were concealed, partly because men 
neither would nor dared look at them, partly because they really 
did not see them. The theologians of Antioch, and especially 
Theodore, criticised on internal and external grounds the contents 
of the Canon, as these were gradually being fixed; but in doing so 
even they were guided by an ecclesiastical tradition. Their criti- 
cism still had its supporters in the sixth century, and its influence 
extended not only to Persia, but even, through Junilius, to the 
West. But neither the spirit of the criticism nor its results ever 
made any impression whatever on the great Church.’ 

As regards the O. T., the oldest and most revered of the 
Greek Fathers followed Melito and Origen, and only recognised 
the 22—24 books of the Hebrew Canon,’ according to the 
others in the Alexandrian Canon only a secondary validity, or 
none at all. While there was some hesitation about the Book 
of Esther, and that not only in Antioch, this decision obtained 
1880. The controversy with the Jews as to the possession and exposition of the 
O. T. still continued in the Byzantine period; see on this McGiffert, Dialogue 


between a Christian and a Jew, entitled "AvriPoay Ilam/oxou nai diAwvos «.7.A.... 
together with a discussion of Christian polemics against the Jews. New York, 1889. 


1 On the attitude of Theodore and his disciples to the Canon, see the thorough 
investigations of Kihn (Theodorus von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus, 1880). 
Theodore rejected from the O. T., Job, the Song of Songs, Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Esther, and the inscriptions of the Psalms; see Leontius Byz. Contra 
Nestor. et Eutych. L. IU, ch. 13—17, Migne T. 86, p. 1365 sq. The fifth Synod 
expressly condemned Theodore’s criticism and interpretation of Job and the Song 
of Songs, as well as his idea gf inspiration in reference to Solomon’s writings, and 
his exposition of some of thg/Psalms. On Theodore’s prestige in Nisibis, see Kihn, 
p- 333 f.; on Junilius’ deig dence on him, l.c., 350—382. For the dependence of 
the Nestorian Canon i Theodore’s, see Noeldeke in the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1868, 
ip Myo le Gey 390. 
vere especially the views of Athanasius, Cyril of Jerus. and 
lanzus, who reckoned only 22 Books; see also the sixtieth Canon 
of the Cou of Laodicea (363? inauthentic ?). 










13 
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in the Greek Churches, though divergences were not wanting 
in provincial communities. But it was always in danger of 
being disregarded, for the sacred books were continually tran- 
scribed from the LXX.; and so, as a rule, those writings, ex- 
cluded in theory, were copied along with the others. The legend 
of the genesis of the LXX., again, was always highly valued, 
and it seemed to imply the sacredness of the whole translation. 
Yet it was only in consequence of the attempts at union with 
the Roman Church in the Middle Ages, and still more after 
the ill-fated enterprise of Cyrillus Lucaris (17th century), 
that the Greek Church. was persuaded to give up the Hebrew 
and adopt the Alexandrian and Roman Canon. But a binding, 
official declaration never followed; the passiveness and thought- 
lessness with which it changed, or upturned its position in so 
important a question, is extraordinarily characteristic of the 
modern Grzeco-Slavic Church. The question is not even yet 
decided, and there are distinguished Russian theologians, who 
regard the books of the Hebrew Canon as being alone strictly 
canonical. They are, however, growing ever fewer.’ In the 
Western Church a state of complete uncertainty still prevailed 
in the fourth century as to the extent of the O. T. But the 
Latin Bible, complete copies of which may not have been very 
common, was a translation of the LXX. This fact was more 
potent than the historical views which found their way into the 
West from the East, in a disjointed form, and for whose 
triumph Jerome had laboured. Augustine, who was ignorant of 
Biblical criticism, held to the current Latin collection (see, e.¢., 
his list in De doct. christ. II., 8), and at the Synods of Hippo, 
A.D. 393 (can. 36), and Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47), the Alex- 
andrian Canon was adopted. ‘The decision that the Roman 
Church was to be asked for a confirmation of this conclusion 
does not seem to have been carried oyt. From that date the 
Hebrew Canon was departed from in ‘fe West, though the 
view of Athanasius, conveyed to it by Rufus, and the decision . 
of Jerome, exerted a quiet influence, and eve&\.apart from this 








1 See Gass, Symbolik der griechischen Kirche, p. 97 ff.; Stgack, Kanon des 
A. T. in Prot. R.-E., Vol. VII. 2, p. 412 ff. The reader is referred this article and 
to Introductions to the O. T. for details. Kattenbusch, Confessionskun¥e I., p 292. 
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some uncertainty—e.g., in the case of 4 Esra, the Pastor of 
Hermas, etc.,—still remained.' Cassiodorus seems to have taken 
a very important part in finally shaping the Latin Bible. But 
we cannot by any means describe the attitude of the West as 
uncritical. It only avoided the inconsistency into which scholars 
had failen in extolling the LXX. as a divinely composed and 
authentic work, while they ranked the Hebrew Bible above it. 

As regards the N. T., the Alexandrian Church accepted the 
Western collection in the time of Origen, and in the course of 
the third century most of the others, though not yet all, ? seem 
to have followed its example. In so far as any reflection 
was given to their historical characteristics, the Scriptures were 
regarded as Apostolic-catholic, and were acknowledged to con- 
tain the real sources of evidence for Christian doctrine. But 
the principle of apostolicity could not be strictly carried out, 
In many national Churches apostolic writings were known and 
revered which were not found in the Western collection, and 
conversely, it was not always possible to perceive the Apostolic 
origin and Catholic recognition of a received book. Origen 
already therefore adopted the idea, consonant to the spirit of 
antiquity, that the collection embraced those books about whose 
title a general agreement had prevailed from the earliest times. 
Canonicity was decided by unanimous testimony. But even 
this principle did not meet the whole case; Origen himself 
violated it in forming the group of seven Catholic Epistles. 
Yet it became the established rule, and put an end to any 
consideration of the question based on criticism of the facts. 


1 Gregory I. (Moral XIX. 13) thought it necessary to excuse himself for arguing 
from Maccabees. 

2 Thus Syrian Churches still used Tatian’s Diatessaron in the fourth century ; and in 
a few circles among them there were retained in the Canon, the apocryphal correspon- 
dence of the Corinthians and Paul, the two Epp. of Clement, nay, even the Ep. of 
Clement de virginitate. On th® other hand, some books were wanting. Not a few 
apocryphal writings held a¥undefined rank in the Syrian Patriarchate. In a word, 
the old Roman Canon, @panded in the course of the third century in Alexandria, 
did not get the len yh of being acknowledged in vast territories of the East 
proper. In spite c#the association of the Apostolic Epistles with the Gospels, the 
higher rank pefiliar to the latter was not done away with as late as the fourth 
century. Alex#ider of Alexandria (in Theodoret H. E. I. 4) describes the contents 
of Holy Sqfpture briefly as ‘Law, Prophets, and Gospels,’ 
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Eusebius, who was a very important authority, and who—if we 
are to understand the passage so—had been commissioned by 
the Emperor to prepare standard Bibles, followed the view of 
Origen; yet in the case of one book, the Apocalypse, he expressed 
his dislike in a way that ran counter to the principle of the 
Canon. The three, or four, categories, in which he required to 
arrange the books, show that men were struggling with a diffi- 
culty not to be solved in this way, which could only be solved 
by time with its power to hallow all inconsistencies.’ If we 
collected statistically all the Eastern information we possess 
concerning the extent of the N. T. from the date of Eusebius 
up to the destruction of Constantinople—direct and indirect 
statements by Church Fathers, Synodal decisions, Bible manu- 
scripts and indices from the Churches of various provinces, and 
especially Syria—we would be forced to the conclusion that 
complete confusion and uncertainty prevailed.? But this view 
would be erroneous. We have to multiply by hundreds the 
lists which enumerate 26 (27) books, z.e., the Acknowledged and 
the Disputed mehoris note of Eusebius.—Athanasius’ Festival 
Epistle, A.D. 367, was of paramount importance in settling the 
complete equality of these two classes in the Patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Constantinople and in the West.—On the other 
hand, apart from the Syrian Churches, * the lists which diverge 


1 On the efforts of Eusebius to fix the extent of the N. T., see Texte und 
Untersuch. zur altchristl. Litteratur-Geschichte, Vol. II. 1, 2, p. 5 ff. 


2 Almost everything which was esteemed in quite different circumstances in the 
earliest period, is to be again found somewhere or other in the Byzantine age. Most 
instructive is the history of Clement’s Epistles and Hermas. Conversely, the old 
doubts also remain and even new ones emerge (Philemon, see Jerome in his preface 
to the Epistle). 


3 The N. T. had a peculiar history in the Syrian Churches, which has not yet 
been written; see Nestle, ‘Syrische Bibeliibersetzungen ’ in the Prot. R.-E. Vol. XV. ; 
Bathgen’s work on the Syrus Cureton, 1885, and m&‘das N. T. um das Jahr 200” 
(1888), It is more than questionable whether The®Qore of Mopsuestia did any 
independent criticism on the extent of the N. T. He, prXpably, simply adhered to 
the Canon of his Church, which then of the Catholic XQnistles only admitted 
I Peter and 1 John, and rejected the Apocalypse; see Kihn\ c., 65 ff. and the 
Canon of Chrysostom. While the whole Church was substantiall)\agreed about the 
extent of the N. T., from the end of the fourth century, wide distNgts in the Pa- 
triarchate of Antioch retained their separate traditions. Only we muX_ not forget 
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from the above owe their existence either to a badly applied 
scholarship, or to individual reminiscences, in rare cases to a 
divergent usage on the part of provincial Churches. From the 
end of the fourth century real unanimity prevailed, in the main, 
as to the contents of the N. T. and the authorship of the 
separate books, in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Alexandria, and 
the West. Apart from doubts of long standing, yet ineffectual 
and isolated, about the Catholic Epistles (and Philemon ?), the 
one exception was John’s Revelation, for which Eusebius’ ver- 
dict was momentous.’ But even in this case attempts to come 
to a decision were given up: the book was shelved, and re- 
emerged, from the circles in which it had maintained its ground, 
without exciting any controversy worth mentioning. The dis- 
quieting distinction between Acknowledged and Disputed books, 
abolished by Athanasius, was but very seldom of any conse- 
quence in practice; but scholars still recalled it here and there. 
When the collection was limited to 26 (27) books, the reading 
of others in the Church was, from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, more strictly prohibited. But even at the beginning of 
the fifth, men in a position to know, like Jerome and Sozomen, 
can tell us that the prohibition was here and there unknown 
or disregarded. Some primitive Christian writings were thus in 
use in the Churches down to the fifth century and later ; but the 
Monophysite Churches preserved, as a monkish protest against 
the spiritualism of Origen, Jewish Apocalypses revised by 
Christians and belonging to the earliest period, and the barbar- 
ism into which they fell spread a protective covering over 
these writings. ° 

The details are obscure of the way in which the Western 


that the vast majority even of these had accepted the Roman Canon of undisputed 
books in the second half of the third century. But the agreement went no further; 
for from the fourth century they would take no more instruction from Alexandria. 

1 For the rest, Weissg@ias rightly shown (Einleitung in das N, T., p. 98) that 
the extent to which thegApocalypse was rejected, has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Extremely noteworth@is the view of Didymus on 2 Peter (Enarrat. in epp. cathol.): 
‘Non est ignorang<m preesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae licet publicetur non 
tamen in canopy” est.” 









yzantine Church also Apocalypses continued to be read, and new 
ones werefconstantly being produced. 
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Church obtained the Epistle of James, second Peter, and third 
John. The Epistle to the Hebrews, not unknown to it from 
the first, it received in the fourth century as a Pauline com- 
position, from the East, through the famous intermediaries. 
Those same men did away with all uncertainty at the close of 
the fourth century on the ground of the decisions given by 
Eusebius and Athanasius. The 27 books, z.e., the Canon of 
Athanasius, were alone recognised at the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage (397), and this result was confirmed by Augustine's 
authority (see, ¢.g., De doctr. christ. II. 8) without any general 
declaration having been made.’ But the sharper the line drawn 
between the collection and all other writings, the more suspi- 
cious must those have appeared whose title could lead, or had 
once admittedly led, to a claim for recognition as Catholic and 
Apostolic. The category of “apocryphal” in which they had 
formerly been placed, solely in order to mark the alleged or 
real absence of general testimony in their favour, now obtained 
more and more an additional meaning; they were of unknown 
origin, or ‘fabricated’, and this was often supplemented by the 
charge of being ‘heretical’. But however great the gulf between 
the canonical and uncanonical books, it is impossible to con- 


1 See also under this head the verdict, freer because dependent on Theodore, 
which Junilius passed on the Catholic Epistles. Critical investigations have not yet 
arrived at a final result regarding the Decretum Gelasii. Augustine himself has not 
failed, besides, to notice the doubts that existed in his time; see Retractat. IIL. 4, 2. 
In his De pecc. mer. I. 27, he still leayes the Ep. to the Hebrews unassigned. In 
De doctr, christ. II. 8, he writes: “In canonicis autem scripturis ecclesiarum catho- 
licarum quam plurimum auctoritatem sequaiur, inter quas sane ille sint, que 
apostolicas sedes habere et epistolas accipere meruerunt.” Accordingly, this principle 
still holds. “Tenebit igitur hunc modum in scripturis canonicis, ut eas que ab 
omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catholicis, preeponat eis quas quedam non accipiunt; 
in iis vero que non accipiuntur ab omnibus, przponat eas, quas plures gravioresque 
accipiunt eis, quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis ecclesiz tenent. Si autem alias 
invenerit a pluribus, alias a gravioribus haberi, quan{\{uam hoc facile inveniri non 
possit, eequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas putoNsSince the older copies of 
the Bible continued to be transcribed, uniformity had no™jbeen secured. It is true 
we no longer possess western Bibles whose contents ar 
Roman Canon—Gospels, Acts, 13 Pauline Ep., 1 and 2 John, % 
lation—but we have them with an Ep. to the Laodiceans, the 


the O. T.), and even with the apocryphal correspondence of the jnthians and 
Paul. 
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ceal the fact that the Church never published a general decision, 
excluding all doubt, on the extent of the Canon in ancient 
times. The Canon of Augustine was adopted by Pope Innocent I. 
(Ep. 6, ch. 7, ad Exsuperium). 

With the complete elaboration of the conception of canonical 
books, every other description applied to them gave way to 
the idea of their divinity.’ What could any predicate signify 
compared with the conviction that they had been composed 
by the Holy Ghost himself? Therefore the categories of canon- 
ical and inspired writings coinfMMed, nay, inspiration in its 
highest sense was limited to the canonical books. The belief 
in inspiration was necessarily attended by the duty of pneu- 
matic or allegorical exegesis. This sacred art was then prac- 
tised by all, who were able thus to disregard the results of 
any other kind of exposition. The problems which pneumatic 
exegesis, praised even by cultured Hellenists,* had to solve, 
were mainly the following. It had (1) to demonstrate the agree- 
ment between the two Testaments, in other words; to christi- 
anise the O. T. completely, to discover prophecy every- 
where, to get rid of the literal meaning where it was ob- 
noxious, and to repel Jewish claims;* (2) to harmonise the 
statements of Holy Scripture with the prevailing dogmatics; (3) 
to furnish every text with a profound meaning, one valuable 
for the time. Exegesis became a kind of black art, and Augus- 
tine was not the only man who was delivered from Manichzan, 
by Biblical, Alchemy. 

But while these tasks were generally fixed, a sure and un- 
varying method was still wanting.* Even the principles of 


1 The conception that the canonical books were solemnly set apart, occurs first 
in Athanasius; the Alexandrians, however, including Origen, had the idea and 
even the word before him (Orig. Prolog. in Cantic.). Athanasius writes in his 
Festival Ep. r% xavoviSduevx nai wmapadobévra miorevbévra re deta elvar RiBAla. 

2 The Neoplatonic opponenfs of the Church were not quite honest, they were rather 
talking dsaeaexrin@c, when {Aey objected to the allegorical method of interpreting 
Holy Scripture. They treed their own sacred writings in exactly the same way. 

3 Sozomen says (HWE. V. 22) that the Jews were more readily seduced to 
heathenism, because, Mey only interpreted Holy Scripture pé¢g pyrdv, and not mpog 
bewpiay. } 

4 Thus Ar hs and Orthodox sometimes appealed to the same texts, But the 


impossibility of drawing up a rule deciding how far the letter of Scripture was 
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Origen were not strictly retained.’ On the other hand, the 
historical antiquarian interest, which he had awakened, in Holy 
Scripture, continued to exert its influence, It not only lasted 
up to the fifth century,* but it also exerted a critical and re- 


authoritative, caused more anxiety, Had God a human form, eyes, or voice; was 
Paradise situated on the earth; did the dead rise with all their bodily members, 
even with their hair, etc.2—to all these and a hundred similar questions there was 
no sure answer, and consequently disputes arose between adherents of one and 
the same confession. All had to allegorise, and, in turn, all had to take certain 
texts literally. But what a difference existed between an Epiphanius and a Gregory 
of Nyssa, and how many shades of belief there were between the crude anthro- 
pomorphists and the spiritualists! The latter, as a rule, had reason to dread the 
arguments, and frequently the fists, ofthe former; they could not but be anxious about 
their own orthodoxy, for the old regwda was on the side of their opponents, and 
the most absurd opinion had the prejudice that it was the most pious in its favour. 
Ultimately, in the course of the fifth century, a sort of common sense established 
itself, which could be taken as forming, with regard to the anthropomorphists, a 
middle line between the exegetic methods of Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria, 
and which had been anticipated by a few Fathers of the fourth century. Yet not 
many concessions were made to the anthropomorphists. Even Antiochians like 
Theodore had become suspected of an anthropomorphism incompatible with the 
honour of God (see Johannes Philoponus, De creat. mundi, I. 22. in Gallandi XIL., 
p- 496). He who did not rise from the turpitudo littere ad decorem intelligentie 
spiritalis (Jerome ad Amos, 2) might come under suspicion of heresy. But, on the 
other hand, the Cappadocians themselves opposed those who allegorised “too 
much”, and thus approximated too closely to heathen philosophers: and after a 
part of Origen’s expositions had passed into the traditional possessions of the 
Church, the rest was declared heretical, Even before this Epiphanius had written 
(H. 61, ch. 6): Tldvra r& beta fyuaura ox aAayyopias Oeiral, ZAAX as Exe, exer; 
Bewpiag dé detra: ual aicb4cews. Origen’s thorough-going principle that “God can 
say and do nothing, which is not good and just”, by which he criticised and 
occasionally set aside the letter of Scripture, was too bold for the Epigoni with 
their faith in authority. God had done what Scripture said of him, and what God 
did was good. This principle not only ruined all lucid science, but also deprived 
the Church of the intrinsic completeness of her creed. Yet we must not minimise 
the result of the compromise made in the fourth and fifth centuries, between the 
literal, allegorical, and typical methods of interpreting Scripture; for it has held 
its ground up to the present day in a way really identical in all Churches, and 
it seems to possess no small power to conyitice. 

1 For Origen’s principles see Vol. II., p. 346. . 

? Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome are links in a chay of scholarly tradition and 
work, The succession, however, marked a descent not ONjy in point of time. The 
attitude of Jerome and the conflicts in which he was inv&jyved show at the same 
time that the age no longer tolerated independent scholarship\g historical criticism. 
Therefore it ceased after Jerome; such work was confined to regi 
notices, even doubtful ones, which were accepted without reflectio 
entered into the stock of tradition, they no longer roused criticism. 









ring antiquarian 
since, having 
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strictive influence on pneumatic exegesis.' This was the case 
among the scholars of Antioch. Diodorus and Theodore tried, 
following the precedent set by Lucian and Dorotheus, to form 
an inner connection between the pneumatic and the grammatico- 
historical exegesis. It cannot be held that this gave rise to a 
more rational method, or one more tenable from the critical 
standpoint. Yet in detail they followed sound principles. These 
again had been already pared down by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret in favour of the dominant method, but they lasted in the 
Nestorian Church and its schools as long as science existed 
there at all, and their influence extended into the West through 
Junilius. ” 


1 Besides, when driven by necessity, 7.2, when brought face to face with in- 
convenient passages of Scripture, a way was found ‘out of the difficulty in the 
demand that the historical occasion of the text must be carefully weighed, Thus 
Athanasius writes (Orat. c. Arian. I. 54), when setting himself to refute the Scrip- 
tural proofs of the Arians, and finding that he is in considerable straits: de? dé, 
ao emi macys THe belug ypabye mpocyue: moety nai avaynaiov tori, oTw nal 
tyravba, «ah? ov elmev 6 amdoroA0s naipoy nal TO mpdcwmov nal To Mpkyl4a, Sidmep 
bypabe, mists txAuuPavev, Wa uy wmape raira 4} xual wap erepdv rs ToUT WY ayvomy 
0 avayryywonwy Ew rig aAybivig Sravolus yévyra:. The same contention was often 
upheld in earlier times by Tertullian when driven into a corner by the exegesis of 
the Marcionites (see De preescr. adv. Marc. I].—V.). The exegetical “principle” of 
the Fathers gradually became the complexus oppositorum, 7.e., when the literal 
meaning was disturbing, then it was, in the words of Gregory of Nazianzus, (Orat. 
XXXI. 3): dupe rig AceReing toriv 4 piAla row yp&uparoc: or menspoke of the 
turpitudo littere, the Jewish understanding of Scripture, the necessity of considering 
historical circumstances or the like. Butif “advanced” theologians produced suspected 
allegorical explanations, then the cry was raised ws @yes, €yvet, Holy Scripture is 
not to be understood according to Plato, etc. 


2 The distinction between Alexandrian—Origenistic—and Antiochene exegesis 
does not consist in the representatives of the latter having rejected wholesale the 
spiritual meaning. They rather recognised it, but they tried to determine it typi- 
cally from the literal meaning. While the Alexandrians avowedly set aside the 
literal meaning in many passages, and attached the pneumatic sense to texts by 
some sort of device, the Antiochenes started from the literal meaning, seeking to 
discover it by all the mea, of a sound exegesis, and then showed that the nar- 
rative concerned was a<@u% THY edddvrwy, a type created by God, which had 
been fulfilled by Jesue/Christ. They set up definite rules for the aiceneary of the 
literal meaning as wil as for that of the typical and allegorical sense (dewp/e, not 
aaayyopie), whicklay not in the words, but the realities, persons, and events de- 
signated by th words. The rules are strikingly like those of the Federal theolo- 
gians—Coccétus—and the school of Hofmann; the method of the author of the 
rmished their model. This procedure had various results. First, the 
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The West received through Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Rufinus, the erudite pneumatic method of the Greeks, as prac- 
tised especially by the Cappadocians. Before this, and for a 
few decades afterwards, the exegesis of the West was mainly 


method of Philo and Origen followed by the Alexandrians was strenuously opposed 
both in independent treatises, and in connection with exegesis. Secondly, an effort 
was made to give the literal meaning in all cases its due; thus Diodorus says in 
the Catena of Nicephorus (Leipz. 1772, L. p. 524): rod aAayyopinod +o foropixoy 
masiorov Sooy mporse@uev. Thirdly, a real covenant was accordingly recognised 
between God and the Jewish people, and that nation was accorded its significant 
place in the history of salvation: the “ history of salvation” which thus originated 
differed essentially from that of Irenzeus (see Vol. Il., p. 305). Fourthly and finally, 
the number of directly Messianic passages in the O. T. became extraordinarily 
limited; while, according to pneumatic exegesis, everything in the O, T. was in-a 
sense directly Messianic, #2. Christian, the Antiochenes only retained a few such 
passages. The horizon of O. T. authors was more correctly defined. Theodore 
decidedly disputed the presence of anything in the O. T. about the Son of God 
or the Trinity. Further, the Antiochenes distinguished grades of inspiration, namely, 
the spirit of prophecy, and that of wisdom, and they placed the former far above 
the latter. Although the advance of this exegesis on the Alexandrian is obvious, 
yet it is seriously defective in completeness and consistency in method, First, the 
Antiochenes, in spite of their polemic against the older expositors—Hippolytus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Apollinaris, Didymus, and Jerome—could not altogether divest them- 
selves of the old principle of the authoritative interpretation of Scripture; “they 
regarded the old traditional doctrine, the exposition given by the Fathers, and the 
definitions of Synods, as the standard and touch-stone of agreement with the creed 
of the Church, and they made of this rule what use they pleased”; from this source 
their attitude became somewhat uncertain. Secondly, they only rarely succeeded in 
criticising the literal meaning historically; where they did, they employed rational- 
istic interpretations, and accordingly their procedure approximated to Origen’s 
speculative exegesis, yet without following any fixed principle. Thirdly, their typolo- 
gical exegesis also often bordered very closely on the allegorical, andsince they assumed 
a double sense in Scripture, they did not remove, but only disguised, the fundamental 
error of current exegesis. Fourthly, they could not make clear the difference between the 
O. T. and the N. T., because, in spite of their assumption of different degrees of 
inspirdtion, they placed the O. T. prophets on a level with the Apostles; see 
Theodore, Comment. on Neh, I. in Migne, T. LXVIL., p. 402: tHo atrijg rod ayiou 
myevj.aros Kapiros of TE MkAKL LETELYOV Kal Of TH TIS xaLVIG OLabyxys UmypEeTOU EVOL 
pvorypim. Finally, by assuming directly Messianic p@ssages in the O. T. they gave 
up their own position, and placed themselves at the <cy of their opponents. 
See later for the history of the school of Antioch\gspecially its relation to 
Aristotle. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Kirche, 126 ff. Fritzsche, de 
Theod. Mops. vita et scriptis, Halae, 1836. Above all, the Works of Kihn, Die 
Bedeutung der Antioch. Schule a. d, exeget. Gebiete (1866), Theodor von 
Mopsuestia und Junilius als Exegeten (1880), where the older liter&gire is given. 
Swete, Theodori ep. Mops. in epp. Pauli Comment, Cambridge, 1880, 
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characterised by absence of system; along with reverence for 
the letter we find all sorts of allegorical explanations, and in 
turn a predilection for a dramatic close to earthly history. 
Jerome was far from having fixed exegetic principles, since he 
allegorised against his better knowledge wherever the orthodox 
confession required it. In his time Tychonius, a Donatist, drew 
_up for the interpretation of Holy Scripture seven rules which 
were to remove all difficulties (Augustine, De doctr. christ. III. 
30 sq.).' These were adopted by Augustine in his work ‘On 
Christian Science’, which, subject as it is to the errors of the 
age, is a glorious memorial of the great Bishop’s love of truth, 
and evangelical feeling. Of evangelical feeling, in so far as 
Augustine, in opposition to all biblicism, declared the study of 
Holy Scripture te be merely the path towards love; he who 
possessed love, no longer needed the Scripture, he lived with 
Christ and God; accordingly he had ceased to require separate 
‘saving truths’, for he lived in truth and love.’ 


1 These rules are of material importance (for theology). The first treats of the 
Lord and his body: 7.2, we must and may apply the truth concerning the Lord 
to the Church, and vice versa, since they form one person; only in this way do 
we frequently get a correct sense. The second deals with the bi-partite body of 
the Lord: we must carefully consider whether the true or the empirical Church is 
meant. The third takes up the promises and the law, 7.¢., the spirit and letter; 
the fourth treats of genus and species: we must observe the extent to which texts 
apply; the fifth, of the dates: we must harmonise contradictory dates by a fixed 
method, and understand certain stereotyped numbers as symbolical. The sixth 
discusses repetition: 7.¢., we have frequently to refrain from assuming a chronolo- 
gical order, where such an order appears to exist, and the seventh deals with the 
devil and his body, ze., the devil and the godless, many things referring to the 
latter which are said of the devil and vice versa—see the first rule. 

2 The thought wavers between that of Origen, who also elevates himself above 
the historical Christ, and the genuinely evangelical idea that the Christian must 
stop short at “means of salvation”; see De doctr. I. 34: “Nulla res in via (ad 
deum) tenere nos debet, quyndo nec ipse dominus, in quantum via nostra esse 
dignatus est, tenere nos voflerit, sed transire; ne rebus temporalibus, quamvis ab 
illo pro salute nostra s&ceptis et gestis, hareamus infirmiter, sed per eas potius 
curramus alacriter ete? In ch. 35 love is held up as the exclusive goal: ch. 36 
teaches that no one has understood Scripture who has not been led by it to love 
God and his neighbour; but if he has been led to this love, then he loses nothing 
by failing to jut on the correct sense of detached texts: in that case he is deceived, 
but withoutpeuilt: “* Quisquis in scripturis (I. 37) aliud sentit quam ille qui scripsit, 
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But this thought of the book does not give its prevailing 
colour; this is furnished, on the contrary, by the other ideas 
that Scripture is the only way by which to come to God and 
Christ, that it is to be interpreted by the rule of faith, that 
obscure passages are to be explained by clear ones, and that 
the literal meaning, where offensive, must yield to the deeper 
sense. The numerous hermeneutic rules set up by Augustine, * 
which are so many expedients and very like Origen’s methodic 
principles, determined the nature of exegesis in later periods in the 
West. In connection with whatever else was derived from the East, 
the view that there was a triple and fourfold meaning in Scripture 
became a fixed doctrine.? The little book by Junilius which 


illis non mentientibus fallitur; sed tamen, ut dicere coeperam, si ea sententia falli- 
tur, qua eedificet caritatem, que finis preecepti est, ita fallitur ac si quisquam errore 
deserens viam, eo tamen per agrum pergat, quo etiam via illa perducit.” Augustine 
says indeed (l.c.): “titubabit fides, si divinarum scripturarum vacillat auctoritas,” 
but, on the other hand (I. 39): “Homo, fide, spe et caritate subnixus eaque incon- 
cusse retinens, won indiget scripturis nisi ad alios instruendos. Itaque multi per 
heec tria etiam in solitudine sine codicibus vivunt... Quibus tamen quasi machinis 
tanta fidei, spei et caritatis in eis surrexit instructio, ut perfectum aliquid tenentes, 
ea que sunt ex parte non querant; perfectum sane, quantum in hac vita potest.” 
This forcible way of assigning a practicai purpose to the reading of Scripture and 
the understanding at the root of it, viz., that it was ¢ze whole that was of im- 
portance, is the opposite of the conception that Scripture embraces innumerable 
mysteries; but an affinity exists far down between them, inasmuch as Augustine 
seems to reserve to the monks the state in which Scripture is not required, and 
he borders on the belief of Origen (I. 34) that the Christ of history belongs to 
the past for him who lives in love. The whole conception is first found, besides, 
in the description by the Valentinian school of the perfect Gnostic; see Excerpta 
ex Theodoto, ch. 27: mot 08 Er: ypahic ual pabjoews xardépbmya ry Wuyy exeiy 
TH nabupa yevoyevy, Omrov nal a&otra: mpdarwrov mpdc mpdcwmov Oedy Opzy ; besides 
Augustine expressly argued against those who supposed they could dispense with 
Scripture from the start, and appealed to an inner revelation (see the Prezefat. to 
De doctr. christ.). He puts it beyond doubt that he who uses Scripture must bow 
to its authority even where he does not understand it. 

1 See the second and especially the third book of the work quoted. The second 
contains a short and precise review of all bramghes of knowledge which are 
collectively perceived-to spring from heathenism, and states which may and must be 
used by the Christian, and to what extent. The third bo& contains the hermeneutics 
proper. 








2 See Eucherius of Lyons, liber formularum spiritalis intelligentize: ad Veranium 
filium, in Migne, Ser. lat. T. 50, p. 727. In later times the mnemonic formula was 
composed : Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, " 

Morals quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 
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contained the Antiochene system of hermeneutics as handed 
down at Nisibis, although much read, made few changes. But 
it was exceedingly significant that Augustine, in spite of his 
view that it was only a means, had placed the Bible on such 
a pinnacle that all theologians who afterwards took their stand 
upon it alone as against tradition, were able to appeal to him. 
As a matter of fact Scripture held quite a different place in the 
Church life of the West from that in the East: it came more 
into the foreground. That also is to be explained, above all, 
by the influence of Augustine,’ and the deficiency of the 
West in speculative ability. * 

As the Church had never published a general decree, ex- 
clusive of all doubt, on the extent of Scripture, it had also 
failed to publish one concerning its characteristics. Freedom 
from error was generally deduced from inspiration, and it was, 
as a rule, referred to the very words. But on the other hand, 
an attempt was made here and there to leave room for the 
individuality and historical limitation of the authors; minor in- 
consistencies were not wholly denied (see even Aug., De con- 
sensu evang.); and exegesis was often practised as if the strict 
dogma of inspiration did not exist.* A clear idea of the suffi- 

1 The work “On Christian Science” points to Scripture as its sole object, and 
does not discuss tradition at all. However, the latter receives its due inasmuch as 
Augustine regards the propositions of the rule of faith—based on the Symbol—as 
the matters, which constituted the essential contents of Scripture. In this definition 
we find the reason why dogmatics never ceased to waver between Scripture and 


the rule of faith, Yet we know that Augustine was by no means the first to hold 
this view. Even the writer of the Muratorian fragment and Irenzeus knew no better. 

2 Origen taught that Christian science was the science of Scripture; Augustine 
stands upon his shoulders. But afterwards, in the East, the interest in dogmatic 
formulas became uppermost, while in the West, the Bible remained pre-eminently 
the direct source of knowledge of the faith. 

3 Even the men of Antioch, by whom, Chrysostom not excepted, human elements 
were aknowledged to exist in the Bible, maintained the inspiration of other passages 
quoad litteram, just like Origen and the Cappadocians. Augustine accepted this 
freedom from error in its st#ictest sense; see Ep. 82. 3 (ad Hieron.): “Ego fateor 
caritati tua, solis eis scr/ptuarum libris, qui iam canonici appellantur, didici hunc 
timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse 
firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid in eis offendero litteris, quod videatur contrarium 
veritati, nihil aliud quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non assecu- 
tum esse quqi dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse non ambigam.” In his 
work De wynsensu evang., which is particularly instructive as regards his whole 
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ciency of Scripture was certainly not reached; it was maintained 
in general phrases, and was violated in generalities and in details. * 
Finally, as regards the relation of the two Testaments to each 
other, three views existed side by side. The Old Testament 
was a Christian book as well as the New: it was throughout 
the record of prophecy: it contained the true creed under cer- 
tain limitations and imperfections, and led and still leads educa- 
tionally to Christ. These points of view were adopted alter- 
nately as the occasion required. It was recognised that the 
Jewish nation had possessed a covenant with God, yet the 
consequences of this were far from being admitted. The same 
method of employing the Bible was still upheld in apologetic 
arguments as was followed by the Apologists of the second 
century.” For the rest, even Cyril of Alexandria still brought 
“heathen prophecy” to bear in this matter, while in other re- 
spects—speaking generally—the assumption of heathen ‘ prophets’ 
and inspired philosophers excited suspicion. 


attitude to Holy Writ, he declares that the Apostles’ writings make up sufficiently 
for the absence of any by our Lord; for the Apostles were the Lord’s hands, and 
had written what he commanded. It is extremely surprising that this being the 
view taken of the Bible—and even the translation of the LXX. was held to be 
inspired—yet no one ever ex professo reflected on how the Canon was formed. 
No miracle was assumed. Even Augustine quite naively stated, sazcti et docti 
homines had formed the N. T. (c. Faustum XXII. 79). Here the authority of the 
Church comes in. 

1 The early Catholic Fathers had already maintained the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture, as well as the necessity of proving everything out of it; see for the 
latter point Orig. in Jerem., Hom. I. c. 7 (Lomm. XV. p. 115): Méprupac de? AaBety 
res ypabds, Ajedprupor yeep af emiPoarul yu@y nal af ekyyyoes Umioro/ ciow. Cyril 
of Jerusalem has expressed himself similarly (Cat. 4, 17: Ae? y&p wep? rdiv bef 
nai aylay Tyo micrEws jevoTyplwoy j4yoe TO TUNOY kvev THY bEiwy wmapadidocba: ypa- 
dive wal uy amawe mibaveryor nal Adywv uaracxsvaic mupabepecbar. Myde Epcot 
TH radra cot AéyovTi, GmrAwe micredons Bkv THY awddekw Tay xarayyEerroeevav 
ano vév Oefmy joy AgRYS yeud@v “H cwrypla yup alry Tho wicrEws Hudy ov ef 
EvpectAoyiuc, aAAw && amodelSews THY belwy eri ypaday); cf. Athanasius (Orat. adv. 
gentes init.: Atrépxen pév slow af yiar nal de®evevero: ypudal mpoc ray Tie 
aaylelas amayyeaiav). So also the Antiochenes, moreoWr Augustine De doctr. II. 9: 
“In iis quee aperte in scriptura posita sunt, inveniuntur Mla omnia, que continent 
fidem moresque vivendi, spem scilicet et caritatem.” Vincent., Commonit. 2. 

2 All the more did the use made of the O. T. for the constitution of the Church 
differ from the apologetic view. Very many of the regulations of the O. T. 
ceremonial law came once more to be highly valued by the ChurcK, not as spir- 
itually understood, but as directly applied to ecclesiastical institutions OX every sort. 
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2. Tradition. 


The authority of Holy Scripture frequently appears in the 
Fathers as something wholly abstract and despotic. It con- 
tained, in fact, a latent tendency to assert its independence of the 
conditions out of which it had arisen. But the revolution which 
was characterised by the isolation of the Bible, its deliverance 
from the authority of ecclesiastical tradition, and the annihilation 
of the latter, only took place in the sixteenth century, and even 
then it was, we know, not completely successful. In ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, on the contrary, the bond was by no means sever- 
ed which connected Scripture with the maternal organism of 
the Church. The Church, its doctrine, institutions, and consti- 
tution, were held, in and by themselves, to constitute the source 
of knowledge and the authoritative guarantee of truth. As the 
holy, Apostolic, and Catholic institution, it possessed nothing 
whatever untrue or capable of amendment either in its found- 
ations or its development. Everything in it, rather, was apo- 
stolic, and the guidance of the Church by the Holy Ghost 
had preserved this apostolic fabric from any change. This 
thought was necessarily emphasised more and more strongly in 
consequence of the development undergone by Church affairs 
in the fourth and following centuries. Since at the same time, 
however, the independent authority and the sufficiency of the 
Bible were also emphasised, there arose difficulties, in part even 
manifest inconsistencies, which were never removed.’ But they 
were not clearly felt, because men always possessed the power, 
when confronted by inconvenient monitors, to carry through 
ultimately, whether in the form of dogma, or in that of order, 
whatever was required. In face of traditions become obsolete 
an appeal was made to other traditions, or to the Bible; where 
written testimony was uncertain or awanting, recourse was had 


to tradition; z.e., that was declared to be tradition which was 


1 The Orientals, especially the Antiochenes, but Cyril of Jerus. also, adhered 
more exclusively to Scripture; the Alexandrians, and even the Cappadocians relied 
more strongly on tradition, Yet the differences are only in degree. At any rate, 
the difference’ comes out more strongly on a comparison of Theodoret and Cyril 
of Alexandria. 
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not to be justified under another title. Hence it is already clear 
that tradition never was and never could be systematised and 
catalogued, that an authentic declaration never was and never 
could be published as to its extent and scope. There was no 
single deliverance on the application of tradition, which would 
not, if consistently carried out, have thrown the Church into 
confusion. If Augustine therefore (De bapt. c. Donat. Il. 3, 4) 
declared—certainly against his better knowledge—that ‘ canonical 
Scripture was contained within fixed limits of its own’ (scriptura 
canonica certis suis terminis continetur), yet it never occurred 
to him or any one else to maintain as much about tradition. 
The latter was in antiquity a wholly elastic category, as we see 
when we look at its use in individual cases; in summa it was, 
however, an extremely rigid and clear notion: meaning simply 
that the Church was determined, in spite of all changes, to 
regard itself as the unchangeable creation of the Apostles. It 
derived its claim to this view partly from the divine promises, 
partly from the organisation instituted for it, yet without alleg- 
ing confidently any empirical factor within the Church which 
should be the bearer of its infallibility.' The most important 
consequences of this view held by the Church regarding itself 
have been already stated in the second volume; but others 
came to be added in the post-Constantinian period. 

A. The creed of the Church was always held to be the 
most important part of its tradition. The anti-gnostic formulas 
which the creed had preserved passed over in the East, along 
with theorems, half biblical half speculative, and here and there 
with purely philosophical or polemical discussions, into the 
Symbols.? These Symbols, which had been adopted for use 


1 Reuter’s excellent explanation of Augustine’s position (Ztschrft. fiir K.-Gesch., 
Vol. VIL, pp. 181 f., 186 f.) was then true of very wide circles: “The Episcopate 
and the Roman sedes apostolica, the whole relatively codrdinated sedes apostolice, 
the relative and the absolute plenary councils were held to be representations of 
the (infallible) Church; but not one of these factors, not all of them combined, 
formed the (infallible) representation of the (infallible) Church. The latter possessed 
no indubitably sure institution or organs indubitably representative of it.”. The 
decrees of councils were only placed on a complete equality with Scripture in the 
East, after councils had ceased to be held, and when the latter therefore were 
seen, like Scripture, in a nimbus of hoary antiquity. 

2 See Vol. IL, p. 20 f. and III, pp. 48 ff, 111 ff. 
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in the Church, were regarded as apostolic testimonies. Their 
phrasing was not considered in the East to be due to the 
Apostles, but the honour paid them was justified from the 
Apostles’ preaching.’ These Symbols of the provincial Churches 
were supplanted in the period between the first and third (fourth) 
CEcumenical Councils by the Nicene, or soon thereafter by the 
so-called Constantinopolitan Symbol.? This confession* had 
already been held at Chalcedon to be ¢he creed pure and simple, 
and it never lost this place of honour. If it had already been 
constantly assumed that the doctrine of the Church was the 
theme, or the matter, constituting the real contents of Scripture, 
then this assumption was now definitely transferred to the 
Nicene or the Constantinopolitan Symbol. All subsequent 
dogmatic conclusions were accordingly regarded solely as ex- 
planations of this Symbol,* which was not maintained, how- 
ever, to be of Apostolic origin—in its language. TZradition, in 
the strictest sense of the term, consisted in the contents of the 
Symbol for the time being. Cyril says of this (Cat. V. 12): 
‘In these few paragraphs the whole dogma of the faith (is) 
comprised’ (é éaivoig roig otiyoig TO may déyun THG TicTEws 


1 The Symbol of Gregory Thaumaturgus was derived from a special revelation; 
see Vol. III., p. 115. 


2 


2 There were two symbol-constructing periods in the East before a universal 
Confession was framed. The former of these embraced A.D. 250—325, the second, 
A.D. 325 up to the beginning or the middle of the fifth century. In the latter 
period the attempt was made either to transform the Nicene Creed into a baptismal 
Confession, or to displace it by parallel formulas; sometimes the leading words of 
the Nicene Symbol were inserted in those of the provincial Churches. See on the 
history of this, the part played by the Bishops of Asia Minor in these develop- 
ments, and the history of the so-called Constantinop. Symbol, my art. “Konstantinop. 
Symbol”, in Herzog’s R.-E. 2, Vol. VIII.; Caspari’s works, Hort’s investigations, 
Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876, and Kattenbusch, Confessionskunde L., p. 252 ff. 

3 It was originally the Baptismal Confession of the Church of Jerusalem, revised 
soon after the middle of the fourth century, and furnished with a regula fidet 
concerning the Holy Spirit; it came thus to be honoured first through the authority 
of Epiphanius, and then through the energy of the Bishop of Constantinople, which 
also led to its supplanting the Nicene Symbol. 


4 Monophysites and orthodox believers always professed to be able to read their 
Christological formulas word for word in the Symbol. The Greek Church maintains 
to the present day that the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Symbol contains everything 
we require_to believe. 


14 
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mepiaazavenevov). As the Church had obtained in the Nicene 
Creed a complete and uniform Symbol, the view was transfer- 
red to it. There were two sides meanwhile to the relations of 
Scripture and Symbol. You might not believe the contents of 
the Symbol unless you could convince yourself of their truth 
from Scripture;! but on the other hand, your interpretation of 
Scripture had to be regulated by the creed laid down in the 
Symbol.? In the West a unique dignity was retained by the 
old Roman Symbol (or its parallel forms in the provincial 
Churches) which was regarded as being composed of twelve 
articles. From the fourth century at least it was held to be 
the Afostolic Creed in the strict sense of the term. * Its brevity 
and simplicity long preserved the Roman Church from extrav- 
agant theological speculations, but they could not barricade it 
against the theological development of the East. An industri- 
ous attempt was made, or at least professed, to derive the 
decision of dogmatic questions, as they emerged, from this 
Apostolic Symbol, and to rest upon it the whole of the ever 
increasing material of dogmatics.* It was only after the begin- 


1 So, above all, Cyril and the Antiochenes. 


2 No hesitation prevailed in the Church on this point; yet Synods simply for- 
bade certain expositions of Scriptural texts as heretical. ‘The Church alone furnished 
the gubernaculum interpretationis (see Vircent., Commonit. 2, 41) and that in its 
concise guide to faith, the Symbol. After the Constantinopolitan Symbol had been 
placed on an inaccessible height, we no longer find the blunt assertion that the 
creed is compiled from the Holy Scriptures. But this contention was also historically 
false. (For it see Cyril, Cat. V. 12): ob yap wo tookev avbpamors cuveréby Te TIS 
Tiferews: aan ex maoyus ypubiic Tk xampimrara cuaaeybévra peiay avamaypot THy 
THs Tliorews Oiducxadiev. “Canon” was originally the rule of faith; the Scripture 
had in truth intervened, yet so that its authority had a support placed still further 
back, namely, the O. T. and the Lord’s sayings. 


3 See my art. “ Apostolisches Symbol” in Herzog’s R.-E. 2 B. I. The opinion that 
the Apostles had composed the Symbol jointly (Rufinus) cannot be traced earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century, but it may be much older. Yet we must 
not date it too soon; for if the Churches of the western provinces had received 
the Symbol with this legend attached, they would hardly have ventured to propose 
changes on it. It was certainly not extolled even in Rome in the third century, 
so exuberantly as it was afterwards by Ambrose. 


4 This point falls to be discussed in the next book. Augustine had to rest his 


distinctive theology on the Symbol, though the latter was only imperfectly adapted 
for the purpose. 


/ 
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ning of the fifth century that the Constantinopolitan Symbol 
supplanted the apostolic in Church use in Rome and the West, ! 
yet without the latter losing its prestige. This was of course 
transferred in part to the new Symbol, but the old remained, 
though latent, in force.” Zhe twelve articles of the Apostolic 
Symbol, to be explained by the Constantinopolitan, constituted 
tn the West the ecclestastical tradition uur ESoxyv. Justinian’s 
legislation confirmed this conception, though, indeed, that was 
not needed. * 

B. At the beginning of the fourth century there already 
entered into the composition of the Church, not only its creed, 
but a cultus fixed in its main features; there were further 
disciplinary and ceremonial provisions—still differing, indeed, in 
part in the various provincial Churches *—and finally, a settled 
constitution. It was only in a very late period that the notion 
of apostolicity was applied, in the strict sense, to the whole of 
these elements;*® but not only did the foundations of these 
ordinances come to be characterised as apostolic, but as a rule, 
and to an increasing extent, everything which there was a desire 
to assure of permanence. Different methods were adopted, 
however, of establishing the apostolic character of these institu- 
tions. First, it was maintained that regulations observed by the 
whole Church required no proof that they were Apostolic. ° 


1 See my art. on the Constantinop. Symbol, l.c. 


° 


2 The history of the Apostolic Symbol between the fifth and sixth centuries 
urgently requires investigation. 


3 Justinian’s law-book is headed by the art. “‘ De summa trinitate et de fide catholica 
et ut nemo de ea publice contendere audeat”; but see also the famous decree of 
the Emperors, Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, A.D. 380, with which the 
law-book begins. 


4 See, ¢g., Socrates, H. E. V. 22. 


5 When this occurred a very exact distinction had already been made between 
faith and disciplinary law. Apostolic faith was something different from and higher 
than apostolic laws (dsard&erc, vdjeot, navoveg Exxayoiuorinol dik Thy dmorréAwy). 
This corrected the equality apparently attributed to the two branches of tradition 
by the common predicate “apostolic.” 

6 See August., De bapt. c. Donat. II. 7, 12: “Multa, que non inveniuntur in 
litteris apostolorum neque in conciliis posteriorum, et tamen quia per universam 
custodiuntur ecclesiam, non nisi ab ipsis tradita et commendata creduntur.” IV. 
24. 31: “Quod universa tenet ecclesia, nec conciliis institutum sed semper retentum 
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Secondly, advantage was taken in the East, of the numerous 
legends of the Apostles current in the Churches; they began 
to be used in connection with the government and cultus. of 
the Churches in such a way that definite detailed regulations 
were attributed to the Apostles, individually or collectively, 
whenever they were required for the discipline or cultus of the 
time.’ Thirdly, men began in the fourth century—not un- 
influenced by Clement and Origen—to introduce the notion of 
a mapedocig kypades (unwritten tradition), in whose wholly un- 
defined contents were even included dogmatic theories which 
it was not everyone’s business to understand; yet it dealt 
extremely seldom with the trinitarian and Christological catch- 
words. This idea of an ‘unwritten tradition’ crept in in a very 
real sense; for it conflicted with more than one main point in 
the fundamental positions of the Church. But it attained high 
honour, and its existence absolutely became a dogma. But 


est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur.” V. 23. 31: “ Multa, 
quze universa tenet ecclesia et ob hoc ab apostolis preecepta bene creduntur, quam- 
quam scripta non reperiantur.” 


1 The Apologists had exhibited Christianity as the worship of God in Spirit and 
in truth, and as an alliance regulated by equality and fraternity. But there had grad- 
ually developed a complicated cultus round the mysteries, and a comprehensive and 
detailed code of discipline had become necessary. For both of these appeal was 
made to an increasing extent to apostolic authority. Compare the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the xavdéveg exxayoracrinol, the Apostolic Canons, in general the mass of 
material, partly published, partly discussed, by Bickell, Pitra, and Lagarde; further, 
the designation of the Liturgies of the provincial Churches as by Mark, James, etc. 
The history, still partly unwritten, of these Eastern forgeries under apostolic names 
is closely connected with the general history of the legends of the Apostles (see 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgesch.). The O. T. commandments were again 
introduced into the Church by means of apostolic fictions, until the ancient awe of 
Moses, the law-giver, was surmounted. After apostolic commandments of this sort 
had been allowed to spring up luxuriantly for a time, the Church had no little 
trouble to exorcise the spirits it had conjured. A sifting process began from the 
sixth century—at least in the Byzantine Church—to which, e.g., the Constitutions fell 
a victim. In the law books of the Monophysite and Nestorian Churches, much more 
comprehensive matter had been preserved, under apostolic names, as possessed of 
the value of law. Yet it did not receive the same honour as the Holy Scriptures. 
In order to realise the possibility of such au unabashed invention of regulations 
cloaked with the authority and name of the Apostles, we must remember that, from 
the second century, writings bearing on discipline were in existence, called didayai 
or dward&erg réiv aémocréawy, and that these, having no individual impress, were 
thoroughly adapted for constant remodelling and expansion. 
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because it really made all else unnecessary and was a dangerous 
drastic expedient, it was not defined, nor was its extent ever 
determined. And it did not banish Scriptural proof or the 
appeal to familiar and demonstrable tradition. The existence 
was maintained of a tradition which dispensed with all criteria 
—and that was what the rupddocis dypudos was; but a prudent 
use was made of zt. Unwritten tradition was preferentially 
applied to the development of ritual and the sacramental per- 
formance of the mysteries, while the secret truths of the creed 
were based exclusively on Scripture and the Councils.' But 


1 The assumption of a secret apostolic tradition—that is, the rapdédoors &ypacdos 
—first appeared among the Gnostics, z.¢., among the first theologians, who had to 
legitimise as apostolic a world of notions alien to primitive Christianity. It then 
was found quite logically among the Alexandrians, and from them passed to Euse- 
bius, who not only accepted it (H. E. II. 1, 4), but also vindicated it against Mar- 
cellus (lib. I. c. 1): éxxayolag tke ard réiv beimy ypadaiy jeceprupiac e& adypdédpou 
maupadorews ohpayiCoévys. But the Cappadocians first established it in their conflict 
with the Eunomians and Pneumatomachoi, yet the bold use made of it by them in 
defence of the dogma of the Trinity, was not afterwards parallelled. Basil (De 
spiritu sancto, 27) referred the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost to the un- 
written tradition, placing the latter on an equality with the public tradition; but 
he endeavoured at the same time to retain the old Alexandrian distinction between 
znpuywe and déypua, déyu~a being meant to embrace the theological formulation of 
the faith (r@v éy rH Exxayoin meduanyévay Ooyudray ual xypuyudrov Te jedv ex 
THs eyypahou diducuurlucs Exouev, rx db Ex THS TAY AamocTdAwy MupuddcEews diado- 
bévra Hiv tv pvorypin mwapedeedueda, drep duhdrepa ri» avryy ioydy Byer mpoc 
Thy evcéReav... “Ado yep doy, xual ZAAO uypuywa, Te wev yep Sbypara ciw- 
mara, re OF unptyara dyocedverx:). The latter distinction was opposed to the 
tendency of the age, and remained without effect. (With that which Basil named 
dogma, the puorixy maupdédocre was identical, of which Pamphilus and Eusebius 
speak, and by the aid of which they defended the orthodoxy of Origen; see 
Socrates III. 7.) But it is important that in order to prove the existence of a 
mapkdorig &ypaboc, Basil appeals merely to matters of ritual—signs of the Cross, 
prayers of consecration, and baptismal rites. To these the unwritten tradition was in 
later times almost exclusively applied. Gregory of Nazianzus advanced in a different 
direction from Basil: he admitted to his opponents (Orat. 37) that tradition was 
defective in reference to the doctrine of the Spirit, but he believed he could 
assume a progressive development of the truth of revelation, But, as far as 1 know, 
he only once expressed himself so imprudently, and he found absolutely no imitators, 
His attempt only proves the difficulty caused by the defence of the dogma of the Trinity 
in the fourth century. In Cyril of Jerusalem (see his view so divergent from that of the 
Cappadocians, Cat. 16, ch. 2) and the older Antiochenes the mapadoors &ypahbos does 
not occur, but it does in Epiphanius (H. 61, ch. 6: de? xai mapaddoes xexpiada. 
ov yup mavra amd rijg betas ypudiig dvvara AauPdverdas O10 TH (Lev ev ypaheic, 
re 0b tv mupaddceriy mapédmnay of dyin améarodc). It is also found in Chrysostom, 
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this distinction was not sufficient, nor was it firmly held to be 
unalterable. 

C. All conceptions of the authority of tradition, of which 
many Fathers—e.g., Cyprian—described Scripture to be the 
main element,’ were based ultimately on the conviction chat 
the Church had been invested with authority through its con- 
nection with the Holy Spirit himself.” At this point two pro- 
blems arose, which, though hardly ever clearly formulated, were 
yet felt, and which attempts were made to solve. I.—By 
whom and when did the Church speak? Il.—How were novel- 
ties to be explained in the Church, especially in the sphere of 
doctrine, if the authority of the Church had its root exclusively 
in its apostolic character, that is, its ability to preserve the 
legacy of the Apostles? 

- As to I. It was a settled doctrine from the third cen- 
tury, that the representation of the Church was vested in the 


Cyril of Alexandria, and others down to John of Damascus, who says plainly (De 
fide orthod. IV. ch. 12): @ypagdc tori 4 mwapddocis ary trav amoctéAwy, TOAAZ 
yep aypédac nulv mapédocay (see details in Langen, Joh. von Damaskus, 1879, 
p. 271 ff.). So also the Greek Church of to-day teaches: dswpetrar 76 betoy fHuc 
sig Te TO ypamrov nal kypadov (see Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, p. 107 ff.) 
Quotations are especially taken from Pauline texts in which wapadécerg occur, and 
thus a sort of Scriptural proof is led in support of what does not occur in Scripture. 
The unwritten tradition is hardly again applied to the creed, since it was thought 
to be sufficiently supported by Scripture and the Symbol. In the West, Augustine 
was in the same doubtful position, with regard to certain theses which he defended 
against Donatists and Pelagians, as the Cappadocians were in reference to the 
orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Hence he derived, ¢.g., the doctrine of original 
sin, which could not be otherwise proved out of tradition, from the rite of ex- 
orcism, declaring this to have been an apostolic tradition; (see c. Julian. VI. 5, 11): 
“Sed etsi nulla ratione indagetur, nullo sermone explicetur, verum tamen est quod 
antiquitus veraci fide catholica preedicatur et creditur per ecclesiam totam; que 
filios fidelium nec exorcizaret, nec exsufflaret, si non eos de potestate tenebrarum 
et a principe mortis erueret, etc). So also he appealed against the Donatists in 
the controversy as to Baptism by Heretics (against Cyprian’s authority) to the un- 
written testimony of the whole Church (see note 6, p. 211). 

1 Cyprian calls Scripture “divine traditionis caput et origo” (Ep. 74, ch. 10). 
This designation is not common. 


2 


2 The universal conviction is expressed in the famous sentence of Augustine 
(C. ep. Manich. 6) which he has given in various forms in the Confessions and 
elsewhere: Lgo vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholice ecclesia commoveret 
auctoritas, Even Cyril of Jerusalem, who has emphasised most strongly the authority 
of Scripture, could not pass over that of the Church (Cat. IV., ch. 33). 
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Episcopate, though the strict conception of the latter, as first 
taught by Cyprian, that it was the main support of the Church, 
was for a long time not universally held.’ We find, meanwhile, 
even, ¢.g., from the plan of Eusebius’ Church History, that the 
Bishops, the successors of the Apostles, were regarded as guar- 
antors of the legitimacy of the Church. The conception never 
emerged that the Bishop was infallible as an individual; ? but 
a certain inspiration was already—though not without differences 
of opinion—attributed to the provincial Synods.* Constantine 
was the first to form the idea of a universal Synod,‘ and he 


1 In his studies on Augustine, Reuter has shown that Augustine fell short of 
Cyprian (see his theses in the Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch., Vol. VIII., p. 184, and the 
relative discussions in Vol. VII). In the East the compiler of Apostolic Constitu- 
tions took substantially the view of the Episcopate held by Ignatius, but not by 
Trenzeus and Cyprian. Even Chrysostom’s work, wep? fepwadvyc, tends in the same 
direction as the Constitutions. It is very remarkable that Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. XVIII., ch. 27) makes no mention of the hierarchy, but only of the Apostles, 
prophets, teachers and other office-bearers enumerated in the well-known passage 
in the Ep. to the Corinthians. That isa memorable archaism; yet see even Vincentius, 
Commonit. 40. He also says very little about Bishops, and nothing at all about 
the apostolic succession, 


2 


2 On the contrary, the fallibility of individual bishops was always admitted 
from Irenzeus down (II. 3, 1): “ Valde perfectos et trreprehensibiles in omnibus cos 
volebant esse (apostolt), guos et successores relinguebant, suum ipsorum locum 
magistertt tradentes, quibus emendate agentibus fieret magna utilitas, lapsis autem 
summa calamitas.” 


3 Cyprian (Ep. LVIL., ch. 5) introduces the decree of the provincial Council of Carthage 
with the words, “Placuit nobis spiritu sancto suggerente.” Acts XV. 28 certainly 
influenced this phrase. On the other hand, we must not allow it too much weight, 
for Cyprian often appeals to instructions given to him personally by the Holy 
Ghost. See also the Votum of Bishop Lucius of Ausafa, No. 73 of the sentent. 
episcoporum LXXXVII. at the Carthaginian Council: “Secundum motum animi mei 
et spiritus sancti.” The Synod of Arles, A.D. 314, also used the formula, “ Placuct 
ergo, presente spiritu sancto et angelis eius” (see Mansi, Collect. Concil. II. p. 469, 
and Hefele, Conciliengesch. I. 2, p. 204); and Constantine wished to have its 
decision regarded as “celeste iudicium”: this judgment by priests was to have the 
same honour as if it had been pronounced by the Lord himself (Mansi, l.c. p. 478). 
For the rest, we may here recall the fact that 4 fep% cvvodog had long been a 
technical term in common use among the Greeks’ (see also “holy senate” in 
Justin). On the origin of the ecclesiastical Synods see Sohm’s excellent discussions 
in Kirchenrecht. I. p. 247 ff. 


4 This is now almost universally admitted; yet the idea was introduced by the 
great Oriental Synods in the cases of Novatian and Paul of Samosata, as well as 
by the Synod of Arles already indeed summoned by Constantine, The latter has 
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also supposed such a body to be under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and therefore incapable of error.’ In the 
course of the fourth century the idea that the Nicene Synod 
possessed an infallible authority became slowly established; ’ 
it was transferred in the following centuries to the G{cumen- 
ical Synods generally, yet so that one—the second—was 
only subsequently stamped ~as Cécumenical.* From the sixth 


been looked on in the West as a General Council for more than a century, and can 
also be regarded as such in many respects. On the Councils see Hatch’s fine lecture 
in his book “The Social Constitution of Christian Churches,” p. 172 f. 


1 See Constantine’s letter to the Bishops after the Council of Niczea (in Theodoret 
H. E. I. 9 fiz): “Whatever is determined in the holy assemblies of the Bishops, © 
may be attributed to the divine will.” Further, Socrates H. E. I. 9, who contrasts 
the recognition by the Emperor of the divine character of the Synod, with the 
aspersions of Sabinus the Macedonian. 


2 The orthodox party made use of the advantage presented by the decision of 
a Synod which none could refuse to recognise as a wholly extraordinary event. 
On the other hand, nothing but such an event could atone for the unusual forms 
given to the creed, and thus attest a new theory. For in spite of everything 
which it had been hitherto possible to relate of Synods being under divine leader- 
ship, it was a novelty to raise the decision of a Synod to the level of an author- 
ity above discussion. Of such a thing even Bishop Julius of Rome, ¢.¢., knew 
nothing. And it was all the more startling when the decision was supported 
neither by the letter of Scripture, nor a clear tradition, nor even an analogy of 
any sort. But this very fact promoted the assumption of an absolute authority,— 
though not yet in the case of Athanasius (see Gwatkin, Stud. of Arianism, p. 50); 
a virtue was made of necessity. With the first victory over Arianism, the view 
arose that the dogma of the Trinity was a certain truth because it had been af- 
firmed at Niczea by 318 Bishops inspired by the Holy Ghost—thus the Cappado- 
cians, Cyril of Alex. etc. It is, however, extremely paradoxical, that even up to 
the middle of the fourth century the Eusebians laid greater stress on the author- 
ity of Synodical decisions than the orthodox party. In order to get the West to 
accept the deposition of Athanasius, they continued to appeal to their Antiochene 
Synod, and declared its decisions to be irreversible. Although their tactics com- 
pelled them also to admit the validity of the Nicene Creed, they did so in the 
hope that after the removal of Athanasius they would be able to carry an inter- 
pretation of it suitable to their own views. 

3 The latter fact is admitted also by Hefele (1.c. Vol. I., p. 3). Besides, nothing 
could be more incorrect than the opinion that the distinction between Cecumenical 
and other Synods, as regards dogmatics, was established soon after the Nicene 
Council. The greatest variety of opinion prevailed till past the middle of the fifth 
century as to what Synods were cecumenical and might be ranked along with the 
Nicene. Gregory of Nazianzus we know, ¢., to have spoken very contemptuously 
of the Constantinopolitan Synod, and, indeed, of Synods in general. Conversely, 
a certain authority was still ascribed to Provincial Synods in dogmatic questions, 
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century there gradually ceased to be any doubt that the 
resolutions of Gcumenical Synods possessed an absolute author- . 
ity.’ Whoever rebelled against them refused to admit that the 
Synods in question were regular, but did not dispute the 


Further, there is a passage in Augustine which infers not only a relatively bind- 
ing authority on the part of Provincial Councils, but also uncertainty as to the 
absolute authority of General Councils, The passage is extraordinarily character- 
istic of the unsteadiness of the whole structure of tradition. Meanwhile Reuter 
(Zeitschr, f. K.-Gesch. VIII. p. 167, 173, 176, 186) has rightly decided that we 
must keep steadily in view the special circumstances under which Augustine has 
here written; De bap. c. Donat. II. 3, 4: “Quis nesciat sanctam scripturam canon- 
icam tam veteris quam novi testamenti certis suis terminis contineri, eamque om- 
nibus posterioribus episcoporum litteris ita preeponi, ut de illa omnino dubitari et 
disceptari non possit, utrum verum vel utrum rectum sit, quidquid in ea scriptum 
esse constiterit: episcoporum autem litteras quz post confirmatum canonem vel 
scriptee sunt vel scribuntur, et per sermonem forte sapientiorem cuiuslibet in ea re 
peritioris, et per aliorum episcoporum graviorem auctoritatem doctioremque pruden- 
tiam et per concilia licere reprehendi, si quid in eis forte a veritate deviatum est: 
et ipsa concilia que per singulas regiones vel provincias fiunt, plenariorum concili- 
orum auctoritati que fiunt ex universo orbe Christiano, sine ullis ambagibus cedere: 
ipsaque plenaria sepe priora posterioribus emendari, cum aliquo experimento rerum 
aperitur quod clausum erat, et cognoscitur quod latebat.” LZmendari can only 
mean here actual emendation—not merely explanation, as Catholic historians of 
dogma have to assume. It is also worthy of note, that Augustine assigned 
(Ecumenical rank to several Synods—e.g., that of Arles—which afterwards were 
not held to be Cicumenical. On the other hand, it is instructive that he himself 
did not, like the Orientals, regard the Nicene decree as the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity; see Reuter’s arguments on the relation of the work “De 
trinitate” to the Nicene Symbol, (Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V. p. 375 ff.). The Council 
of Chalcedon first put an end to dubiety as to the number, and the author- 
ity, of C&cumenical Councils in the East (even at the Robber Synod, A.D. 449, 
only two had been recognised). Up till then the Nicene stood alone on an in- 
accessible height; moreover, in after times the uniqueness of this Council was still 
remembered, though others were added beside it. For the rest, Roman Bishops 
spoke very depreciatorily of, or even refused to recognise, many canons of later 
councils; so Leo I. of the third of Constantinople (Ep. 106 [al. 80]), to say nothing 
of the twenty-eighth of Chalcedon. But Leo did not recognise the second Council 
as legitimate. Even Felix II. and Gelasius knew only of three Gicumenical Coun- 
cils. General Synods Leo I. declared to be inspired (see Ep. 114, 2, to the Bishops 
assembled at Chalcedon); but it is more than questionable whether he therefore 
held all their resolutions to be absolutely irreversible. 


1 After the Council of Chalcedon, it was, above all, Justinian’s legislation which 
confirmed and popularised, even in the West, the view that there had been four 
(Ecumenical Councils: see his edict on the Three Chapters, 131: Of umd ray recodpuy 
cuvddwy, Tay dy Ninaia nab Kwvoravrivoumdac, ev “Edéow nai év XaAnydovi ribévres 
dpor voumv rékw exérwmouy nai rk dbyuara aurdiv we af bedmvevero Tipdobwouy 
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authority of regular Synods in general. After the seventh 
Synod it was a settled principle in the orthodox Church of the 
East that Scripture and the decisions of the seven CGcumenical 
Councils formed the sources of the knowledge of Christian 
truth.' | They were characterised simply as the tradition, nay, 
men spoke, and not infrequently speak and act up to the present 
day, as if the Church possessed and required no other sources ~ 
of knowledge or authorities. As a rule, the rapddooig &ypucos 
is not included when Holy Scripture and the seven Councils 
are spoken of. 

This apparently simple, consistent development, seemingly 
corresponding to all requirements, did not, however, solve all 
difficulties, either after it had come to an end, or still less 
during its course. But it had further to reckon with authorities, 
some of which were of long standing, while others emerged in 
the contemporary organisation of the Church. What position 
was to be taken up in doctrinal controversies in which an CEcu- 
menical Synod had not pronounced its decision? Must there not 


vypapat, Accordingly, this development was inaugurated by Constantine and closed 
by Justinian. After him Gregory I. (Ep. L. I. 25) wrote: “Sicut sancti evangelii 
quattuor libros, sic quattuor concilia suscipere et venerari me fateor.” But this very 
utterance proves that the West only slowly accepted this whole development; for 
Gregory leaves out of account the fifth Gicumenical Council held meanwhile. Again, 
the attitude of the North African Church in the sixth century proves that there the 
dubiety felt by Augustine had not yet been wholly overcome. But the attempts of 
the papal theologian Vincenzi to dispute the independent authority of the councils 
generally—even for the above date—are thoroughly biassed, and carried out with 
the most daring indifference to historical fact. See his “In St. Gregorii Nyss. et 
Origenis scripta et doctrinam nova defensio”, 5 T.,_1865 f. and ‘De processione 
spiritus s. ex patre et filio”, 1878. 


1 This is taught without any variation by the later so-called Symbols of the 
Greek Church and the most distinguished theologians up to the present day; see, 
.¢., Damalas, “H 6p90d0£0g mieric, Athens, 1877, p. 3 ff: obdelg miorever Eig elev 
Eknayolay 6 (4y OoAoyay Ort Txo Exmporwmovcas TAvTYY OlxoUjEVIKXS TUYdOUG TO 
mveviee TO ayiov odyyel cig maoay aAYberav. nal Ors 4 exuayola avry Ov ddvaras 
vey LAAY map THY emmuodopyéevyy em) THe [Ldvys Evorrolod Aapyys Tay oinoujevindiy 
cuvddmy dire 4 Apyy TaV jEpindiv UmONpEWTindy OLoAoyiay, Hv xahiepwoay al Aomat 
EXKAYT Ie, ETTIV 4 LAT HP THS scpeceMs... H mpoyevyjovevdeion avayvwpiors Tay Emre 
oinouevix®y cuvddmy gari yeyovdc foropixdv, pydeuelav mAgov exkAyoraoTiKAY ave- 
Puadpyow exidexduevoy. According to present Greek ideas, the whole period of the 
Councils belongs to the classical antiquity of the Church; this period has long run 
its course, 
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be forthcoming in the Church a¢ any moment a clear testimony 
to the truth, solving all doubtful questions, and giving forth no 
uncertain sound? What importance was due to the occupants 
of the great episcopal chairs, the Bishops of the apostolic com- 
munities, and especially of Rome? Decisions were not reached 
in all these questions, but a certain common sense arose. First, 
the Church speaks also by a unanimous testimony, audible from 
the earliest days, and this testimony never has been and never 
for a moment is, lacking. What has been always, everywhere, 
and by all, believed is inerrant tradition, even if it has not 
been solemnly and formally attested, or laid down in primitive 
authorities. This leads to a procedure similar to that followed 
by Eusebius in settling the N. T., viz., that the antiquity, 
unanimous attestation, and catholicity of a doctrine are to be 
expiscated in order that it may be certified a doctrine of the 
Church. The notion of ‘antiquity’ had now been extended 
and shifted with the advance of the Church. In the fourth 
century all the teachers held orthodox before Origen had been 
regarded as ancient, or wzcint apostolorum (neighbours of the 
Apostles); the latter predicate especially had gradually been 
extended to the beginning of the third century: men like Ire- 
nzus, Apollinaris of Hierapolis and Hippolytus even were called 
yvapyeo tev amoctcAwy (friends of the Apostles).’ Then the 
whole period of the martyrs came to be considered sacred as the 
ancient time. But the Church was compelled to recognise to 
an increasing extent, that not much was to be gained for its 
purposes from its theological ‘witnesses’ before Athanasius, 
from those before as well as after Origen. Their names were 
still held in sacred memory—with the exception of those who 
seemed too greatly compromised, or had even fallen into bad 
odour with their own contemporaries ; but their works disappeared 
more and more, or gave place to forgeries. Accordingly, from 
the fifth century, Athanasius and orthodox teachers of similar 
views of the fourth century, appeared as the “Fathers” proper. ” 


1 See as to this the Introduction to my History of Ancient Christian Literature 
up to Eusebius, Vol. I. 1893. 


2 Athanasius was not indeed so frequently quoted as one would believe. His 
works have been comparatively eclipsed by those of the Cappadocians, and the 


/ 
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When controversies arose, and soon even at Synods, the votes 
of these men were counted. Doctrines were looked on as armed 
with the testimony of antiquity, when they could be supported 
from the Fathers from Athanasius to Cyril. Nor were forgeries 
wanting here. The disciples of Apollinaris of Laodicea practised 
these frauds to a vast extent, in order to rediscover their mas- 
ter’s teaching in antiquity; they were afterwards imitated by 
others. In any case, the tribunal of the ‘Fathers’ remained 
an uncertain one; great as was the scope assigned to it, its 
place and value were not dogmatically detailed. It was not 
even really decided what relation the inspiration of the Councils 
held to the consensus patrum,' (see under). Such a consensus 
had often enough to be first restored; this was done by exe- 
gesis, or even by fabrications, because it was necessary to pre- 
suppose it. References of an opposite character remained of 
no effect; but when needs must a want of accuracy (akribeia) 
and detached errors were admitted in the case of individual 
Fathers, without the general conception being modified by these 
concessions. The Fathers were just read backwards—so to 
speak—z.e., from the standpoint of the dogma of the time being, 
and their undeveloped or divergent doctrines were interpreted 
in accordance with the principle of making the best of every- 


9 


thing. ” 
final statement arrived at in the East, A.D. 381, of the dogma of the Trinity was 
more favourable to them than to Athanasius. The Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 
383, (see zz doco) furnishes the first example of the authority of the Fathers being 
made decisive, and of the Scriptures themselves being ignored. But the attempt 
miscarried at the time. 

1 To the “teachers” the predicate “Osérveverog” was also applied. Thus 
Athanasius writes (De incarn. verbi 56): Af ypadai wiv yxp de beordywv avdpav 
mop Oot erAuayOyouv ual eypddyoay. Heto O& mape Tay avTaig EvruyyauvovTwyv 
Geomvetoray didarndawy, of nal déprupes THS Xpiorod bedryrosg yeyovacs, abovres 
petadiooey nal TH oH diaowadia. Similarly, though very rhetorically, Arius in his 
Thalia (Athanas, Orat. c. Arian I. 5): xar& mlotiv exaext@y Oeot, cuver@y Ocod, 
malday aylav, vpborduwy, eyiov Oeov wvevux AaRovrwy, rade Euadov eywye umd Tay 
coding ere dvrav, doreiwy, beodidduTwv, nur mhvTa copay re. 

2 It would take us too far to give detailed instances of the points discussed 
under this head. We only emphasise the following. (1) The attestation of a doctrine 
by the Councils was often set side by side with that given by the “Fathers”, the 
“ancient” or “holy doctors”, in such a way that the former seemed often to be 
merely a special case of the latter, And this was quite natural. The Church 
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Secondly, a peculiar reverence was inherited from the past 
for Apostolic Churches or their bishops, entwined with the 
evidence based on history and dogmatics. Although the theory 
of Cyprian, which allowed no special importance to the Bishops 


possessed no continuous testimony in the Councils; from its distinctive character, 
however, it required one. And this could only be furnished by the unbroken chorus 
of orthodox doctors. Even taken historically this court of appeal was the older. 
Trenzeus and especially Clemens Alex. had already referred to deceased presbyters 
as authoritative teachers; and Eusebius’ conception of Church History embraced 
the idea—see preface and outline—that side by side with the saccesséo episcoporum 
there stood a series of witnesses who, in uninterrupted succession, had declared the 
true doctrine orally and in writing. (2) No definitions were arrived at of the manner 
in which the authority of the Bishops was related to that of the doctors. It was 
possible to shut one’s eyes to this question, because in most cases the teachers 
were also bishops. As a rule, the Greeks spoke not of bishops, but the ancient 
doctors, when appealing to the witnesses to the truth. It was otherwise with the 
majority of the Latins after Cyprian (see p. 214). (3) As the usual procedure at 
the Councils was to set up no doctrinal tenet unless it was believed to have the 
support of the doctors, and as the claim was made that this course should always 
be adopted, the idea that the Councils were inspired was already abolished, and 
they were subordinated to the continuous testimony of the Church (see under). 
(4) The practice of consulting authorities began at the Ephesian Council; it played 
a more prominent part in every succeeding Synod. Athanasius and the Arians had 
undoubtedly disputed before this over passages in the Fathers, but their disputes 
were of slight importance compared with those that took place afterwards. (5) The 
notion of ecclesiastical antiquity gradually became more and more comprehensive; 
meanwhile the real ancient period of Christianity became more obscure, and bit by 
| bit came to be forgotten, After the seventh the whole period of the Councils was 
looked on as the classical antiquity of the Church. If even in the fourth, nay, up 
to the middle of the fifth century, Councils were held to’ be an innovation, their 
absence was now considered a characteristic of the age of the Epigoni; indeed they 
were thought to be unnecessary, because everything was already settled. (6) The 
opinion held by faith that the “ Fathers” had decided every disputed point before- 
hand, was a strong challenge to produce forgeries, and resulted in objective and 
and subjective falsehood. Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen, etc., 1879) has shown 
that the followers of Apollinaris were the first to forge on a large scale; but the 
Acts of Councils, and the examination of writings circulated under the names of 
celebrated Fathers, show that they had numerous imitators in the ranks of all parties, 
The practice of compiling collections of extracts, which was so much favoured 
after the middle of the fifth century, was, besides, especially adapted to conceal 
forgeries or inaccuracies. (7) But the limits, authority, and character of the Court 
of Appeal of the ‘“‘Fathers” were never determined. It was taught that the orthodox 
Fathers agreed in all matters, nay, this theory was treated as a dogma. Stephen 
Gobarus’ attempt (Photius, Cod. 232) to demonstrate the contradictions of the 
Fathers was felt to be profane, just as Eusebius had condemned as unchurchmanlike 
the attitude of Marcellus of Ancyra, who had censured the consultation, without 
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of Apostolic communities within the general authority of the 
Episcopate, had weakened this prestige, it still held its ground. 
Augustine still recalled it in the question of the extent of the 
Holy Scriptures.' But there now grew up, in consequence of 


independent examination, of the “wisest” Fathers. But even John of Damascus had 
to admit that Fathers—otherwise orthodox—held divergent opinions on single 
points (De imag. I. 25), and Photius actually was more than once compelled, in 
the course of his learned studies, to notice mistakes committed by them (see his 
Bibliotheca). Therefore the question was never decided who constituted the ortho- 
dox Fathers. It became the custom to prefer (Athanasius), Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Chrysostom, Cyril, and afterwards also John of Damascus. In the fourth century 
the orthodox were much troubled by the fact that the Synod of Antioch (A.D, 268) 
rejected, while that of Niczea accepted, the term ‘Ooodvevog. The treatment of this 
difficulty in Athanasius, “De synod.” 43 sq., shows that no one had hit on the idea that 
the later decision made the earlier obsolete. It was rather held on the contrary: 
of mporaRovres abauviCovow roto mere raira vyevojévouc. Therefore Athanasius 
sought and found evidences of the word ‘Oyoovo.o¢ before the Samosatian con- 
troversy. Ultimately, however, he had to adopt a different treatment of the whole 
question, 7.¢., to show that ‘O“ooverog had only been rejected at Antioch as against 
Paul, in order not to admit a contradiction in the chorus of the Fathers. The 
same difficulty was caused about the middle of the fifth century by the term “dv 
gdcers”, for it was hard to find an instance of that in antiquity. Of Eutyches the 
following expression is recorded (Mansi VI., p. 700): rd é% dv0 dicewy Evwbercdy 
nal? Umdocrauci yeyevvicba: Tov xvpsov Hudiv "Iycoty Xpiorov pyre eabynévar ev 
Taig exbécecr THY dylwy mMuTépwy uyTEe naradéyerbal, ei TUYOL Ts UUTR TOLOUTO Taps 
Tivog Umavaywoonecbat, Ore ro The belac ypad&c aeivovas Elva: THG THY TaTEpwy 
diacxaaiac. He afterwards disowned this expression as being distorted, his advocate 
corrected it in his name thus: “The Fathers have spoken in different ways, and 
I accept everything they say, but not as a rule of faith” (cig xavéva 02 micrews 
ov déxojec). That is very instructive. The words excited the greatest consternation 
in the assembly in which they were uttered, and the speaker felt himself compelled 
at once to excuse them on the ground of a momentary confusion. 


1 See above, Note 1, p. 198, and compare “De peccator. mer. et remiss.” I., 50. 
Here the auctoritas ecclesiarum orientalium is mentioned (in reference to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews), and to Augustine this auctoritas was exalted, because Christianity 
had come from the Apostolic Churches, from the communities to which John and 
Paul had written, above all, from Ferusalem (unde ipsum evangelium coepit predi- 
cari). The fact that the Donatists had been separated from Apostolic Churches 
proved to him that they were wrong; see especially the Liber ad Donat. post 
collat. c. 4, c. 29; also Ep. 52, c. 3 and c. Lib. Petil. 1. IL, c. 51 (Reuter in the 
Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 361 ff). Optatus had already held the same view as 
Augustine; see the important details “De schism, Donat.” IL, 6, VI., 3. But even 
after the middle of the sixth century a Roman Pope, Pelagius I., singled out the 
fact in praise of Augustine, that he, “‘mindful of the divine teaching which founded the 
Church o7 the Apostolic Chairs, taught that those were schismatics who seceded 
from the doctrine and communion of ¢hese Apostolic Chairs” (Mansi, Concil. IX., 
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the Metropolitan and Patriarchate form of government, a new 
aristocracy among the Bishops, which received its importance 
from the size and influence of the episcopal cities. Rome, Alex- 
andria—the founding of whose Church by Mark was undisputed 
about A.D. 300—and Antioch were not affected by the rivalry 
involved in this new principle; for in these cases the special 
connection with the Apostles coincided with the greatness of the 
city. But the political factor prevailed so strongly that the 
Chairs of Corinth, Thessalonica, etc., and finally, even that of 
Ephesus,’ lost all peculiar prestige—only that of Jerusalem, in 
spite of the political insignificance of the city, was ranked with 
those more distinguished *—but Constantinople was added to 
the list of the outstanding episcopates. In the East this was 
frankly justified by the political position of the city;* but this 
justification was so far insufficient as the chair, by its co-ordin- 
ation with the Apostolic sees, participated in the attributes 


p- 716). Pelagius even declared that when doubts as to the faith arose it was 
necessary to conform to the Afostolic Chairs (|. c. p. 732). This form of expres- 
sion is all the more remarkable since the Roman Bishops of the fifth century spoke, 
as a rule, as if the designation sedes apostolica belonged peculiarly to their Chair. 


1 At the transition from the fourth to the fifth century; see Hefele II., pp. 77 ff., 
495 f., 528 ff. 
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2 See the 7th Canon of Niczea, and in addition, Hefele’s details, Vol. I., p. 403 f.; 
IL, p. 213. Jerusalem was first raised to a Patriarchate at Chalcedon, see Hefele 
IL, pp. 477, 502. Jerusalem became once more the ‘holy city’ in the fourth cen- 
tury; see Epiphanius and others. 


3 See the 3rd Canon of Constantinople, Hefele, II., p. 17 f. and the 28th of Chal- 
cedon, Hefele, IL, p. 527 f.3 ra Opdvm rig mperBurépac “Pujeyg die TO Bauorarcvery 
THY OAL Exeivyy, of maurépes Eixdruc amodEedMuuor TH mMpEeTRElu, nal TH a’TH cxoTe 
nivovjzevorl of éxatov mevrqnovTa beodiaAcoraro: emioxomo: TX lak mpecREra amevErcay 
TH THG véag “Pwpys dyiwrdre Opdvm, evAdywe xpivavrec, THY Bactrein nal cuyKAyTa 
Tysnbeiouy moAWw nal ray tomy amoAavovcay mpecRelwy rH mpecRurépe Pacrasor 
“Pay, “ual ey Tolg enxaAyowaorinots, wo exelvyr, weyaadvecbar mpayuaci, devrépay 
per’ exelvyy Uxrdpyovucay. Constantinople was factitiously promoted to the place of 
Ephesus by reason of this unexampled act of legitimation, At the Robber Synod, 
nevertheless, it still held the fifth place. As regards the historical interpretation of 
the sixth Canon of Nicza and the third of Constantinople, I agree substantially with 
the excellent arguments of Kattenbusch (l.c. I, p. 81 ff); only it must be still 
more strongly emphasised that the Canons of A.D. 381 bore a clearly marked 
hostility to Alexandria. Even then it was considered necessary to suppress the 
authority of the Alexandrian Church, which was on the point of developing into 
the premier Church of the East. 
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which the latter possessed in virtue of their apostolic character. ’ 
Such attributes continued to be ascribed to those chairs without 
it being stated, however, in what they really consisted. They 
were nothing tangible, and yet they were held to exist.’ But 
even in the view of Orientals they belonged in a preéminent 
degree to Rome, The works of the only western author before 
Jerome who was also read in the East—z.e., Cyprian—could 
not fail to heighten the prestige of Rome.* But that was 
already great enough in itself. As the ancient capital of the 
Empire, as the city of the two chief Apostles, of the Cathedra 
Petri, as the only apostolic community of the West, that which 
had done more for the whole Church than any other, Rome 
even in the East enjoyed a unique prestige.* But as early as 
the fourth century, and certainly from the fifth onwards, Rome 
meant the Roman Bishop, with whose spiritual dignity were 
fused the memories of the ancient city that had ruled the world. 
These memories overhung the place, after the Emperor had 
left, and the most of them clung to the Bishop. In the 
momentous Arian conflict the great Eastern sees, except Alex- 
andria, became compromised or dishonoured; the orthodox 
Orientals sought and found their support in Rome.’ The Emperor 


1 An energetic protest was admittedly raised, especially by Leo I. and his suc- 
cessors. Leo at the same time also advocated the rights of the Apostolic Churches 
in general (Ep. 106). We cannot here follow out the controversy, although it 
reflects the révivification of the Byzantine Church and State, and the attitude of 
the Roman Bishops, which was purely ecclesiastical, though it did rest on fictions: 
see Hefele IL, pp. 408, 539 ff, 549 ff., and Sohm 1. c.1, pp. 377—440. It was not 
until the fourth Lateran Synod (Can. 5), when a Latin Patriachate existed at Con- 
stantinople (1215), that Rome recognised the 28th Canon of Chalcedon. 


2 Although all Bishops were held to be successors of the Apostles, yet Leo I. 
singles out very distinctly those who had inherited the chairs of the Apostles; see 
his letter to the Emperor Marcian (Ep. 104). 


3 Not only Eusebius, but also Theodore of Mopsuestia had read Cyprian’s 
Epistles. At the Council of Ephesus evidence taken from him was read; see Vin- 
cent, Commonit. 42. Of the Westerns, after Cyprian, Ambrose was especially 
esteemed in the East. Augustine also possessed a certain authority. 

2 Seen Viola sll. pt 4olte 


5 On the authority of the Roman Bishop in the fourth century, see Hauck, Der 
rémische Bischop in 4 Jahrh,, 1881; Rade, Damasus, 1881; Langen, Gesch. der 
romischen Kirche, 2 Vols., 1881, 1885; Sohm, 1. c. In what follows we only discuss 
Rome’s prestige in the East. Even Hefele (1. c. I., p. 8) admits that the first eight 
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in Constantinople who brought the great controversy to an end 
was a Western, full of veneration for Rome. The promotion 
which he afterwards assigned to Constantinople was no equi- 
valent—at first, at least,—for the advance in political power 
secured to Rome by the Arian controversy.’ The role of 


Synods were not appointed and convoked by the Roman Bishops. His arguments 
as to the presidency at the Synods are, however, biassed (pp. 29—44). It was at 
Chalcedon that the legates of the Roman Bishop first occupied a special position. 
The sixth Canon of Nicza, when correctly interpreted, gives no preference to Rome, 
but refers merely to the fact that it was the ecclesiastical metropolis for the Churches 
of several provinces. It is credible that Julius I. uttered the principle (Socrates 
H. E. IL. 17): wy dey rape yvapyy rot exioudmov “Pays xavovilew ree eunayolac. 
The peculiar authority of the Roman Chair showed itself in the fourth century in 
the following facts. First, Constantine transferred to the Roman Bishop the duty 
of presiding over the commission to examine the case of the Donatists. Secondly, 
the oppressed adherents of the Nicene Symbol in the East turned to him for 
protection (see even Langen, l.c. I, p. 425 f.). Thirdly, we have the request of 
the Eusebians that Julius should decide the dogmatic question; it is true that very 
soon—when they foresaw their defeat in Rome—they changed their tone. They 
still conceded a peculiar dignity to Rome; it does not seem to me possible to 
translate $:Aorszfav (Sozom. III. 8) with Langen by “ambition.” Yet they pointed 
out that Rome had received its Christianity from the East, and that it wasas little 
entitled to review the decision of a dogmatic question given in the East, as the 
Oriental Bishops would have been to take up the Novatian affair after Rome had 
spoken. (The letter is to be reconstructed from Sozom. III. 8, and Athanas. apolog. 
c. Arian. 25—35.) Fourthly, we have evidence of Rome’s position also in Julius’ 
epistle to the Orientals (Athanas. 1. c.); fifthly, in Canons 3 and 5 of the Synod 
of Sardica; and sixthly, in the request of the Antiochenes, or Jerome, to Damasus, 
for a decision in the Antiochene schism (Ep. 16). 


1 Damasus’ policy did not at once succeed in raising the prestige of the Roman 
Chair in the East (see Rade, 1. c., p, 137 f.), but the manner in which Theodosius I. 
at first decided the Arian controversy there, did. “ Cunctos populos, quos clementia 
nostre regit temperamentum, in tali volumus religione versari, quam divinum 
Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usgue ad nunc ab ipso insinuata 
declarat,’ etc. Besides, the new style adopted by Damasus in his letter to the 
Oriental Bishops (Theodoret H. E. V. 10) was not without effect in the East. He 
calls them my “sons” instead of my “ brethren,” and he no longer speaks, like 
other Bishops, as commissioned by the Synod—though the question at issue was 
a decision of the Synod—or as representing the Western Church. On the contrary, 
he addresses them in virtue of the authority of his “ Apostolic Chair,” which he 
connects solely with Peter and without any reference to Paul, “The first rank is 
due to the Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle had his seat, and taught 
how we should fitly guide the helm which we have undertaken to control.” Rade 
has, besides, here rightly conjectured (p. 136) that Jerome had a share in this letter, 
which did a great deal to raise the influence of the Roman Chair in the East. 
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observer and arbiter, which the Roman Bishop was able to play 
in the Christological controversies, made it possible for him to 
maintain for a time the lofty position he had won.’ (On the 
aspirations of the Alexandrian Bishops, Athanasius, Peter, etc., 
and the successful opposition to them by Leo, see chap. IX.) 
There can be no doubt that even in the eyes of the Orientals 
there attached to the Roman Bishop a special something, which 
was wanting to all the rest, a nimbus which conferred upon 
him a peculiar authority.* Yet this nimbus was not sufficiently 


1 From~and after Siricius I., the Roman Bishops maintained that it was their 
province to care for all Churches (Constant., p. 659. Ep. 6, ch. 1). On the relation 
of Leo I. to the East, and to the fourth Council, see Langen,1.c. I1., pp. 10 f., 50 ff. 
The phrase “our fatherly solicitude” occurs frequently even in the letters of his 
predecessors to the East. The appeal of Cyril to Coelestine is very important in 
its bearing on the dignity of the Roman Chair; compare the language of the 
Roman legate at the Council of Ephesus (Mansi III., p. 1279 sq.). 

2 In the work “Der Papst und das Concil von Janus” (1869), p. 93, we find 
this passage. “In the writings of the doctors of the Greek Church, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, the two Gregorys, and Epiphanius, not a word is to 
be found of peculiar pregrogatives being assigned to a Roman Bishop. Chrysostom, 
the most prolific of the Greek Fathers, is absolutely silent on the point, and so also 
are the two Cyrils. Basil (Opp. ed. Bened. III. 301, Ep. 239 and 214) has expressed 
his contempt for the writings of the Popes in the strongest terms [in the affairs of 
Marcellus]: ‘these proud and conceited westerns, who would only fortify heresy’; 
even if their letters descended from heaven, he would not accept them.” It is true 
that, seeing the now wide-spread view of the apostolic succession of all Bishops, 
the prestige of the Roman Bishop is hardly perceptible in the East at the be- 
' ginning of the fourth century, and that he had to fight, z¢., to wrest for himself 
the position which had formerly belonged to the Roman Church. Therefore the 
testimonies to a special dignity being possessed by the Roman Bishops in the East 
in the fourth century are in fact comparatively scanty, But they are not wanting— 
see, ¢.g., Greg. Naz., Carmen de vita sua T. IL, p. 9, and Chrysostom, Ep. ad 
Innocent I.—and from A.D. 380 this dignity bulked more largely in the eyes of 
Orientals, though indeed, without receiving a definite and fixed meaning. Very 
characteristic in this respect are the Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomen, 
who, on this point are free from partiality, and reflect the universal opinion. But 
it does not occur to them to doubt that the Roman Bishop had a special authority 
and a unique relation to the whole Church (see, ¢.g., Socrat. I. 8, 15, 173 Soz. 
Ill. 8; also Theodoret’s letter to Leo I.). Instructive here are the collections of Leo 
Allatius and in the Innsbrucker Theol. Ztschr., 1877, p. 662 f.; see also three 
treatises by the Abbé Martin: “Saint Pierre, sa venue et son martyre 4 Rome,” 
in the Rev. des quest. historiq., 1873 (principally from oriental sources); “S. Pierre 
et S. Paul dans l’église Nestorienne,” Paris, 1875; “S. Pierre et le Rationalisme 
devant les églises orientales,” Amiens, 1876, These discussions, though in part un- 
critical, are very full of matter. Matt, XVI, 18, John XXI. 18, were undoubtedly 
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bright and luminous to bestow upon its possessor an unimpeach- 
able authority; it was rather so nebulous that it was possible 
to disregard it without running counter to the spirit of the 
universal Church. And it gradually became fainter. The more 
completely, after the middle of the fifth century, the internal 
relations of West and East ceased, and the more strongly the 
distinctively Byzantine spirit could assert itself in the diminished 
Church of the East, so the more rapidly declined the prestige 
of the Roman Bishop. Constantinople put an end to it in its 
own midst, when the Roman Bishop set up claims which in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had been palliated by actual circum- 
stances and the necessities of the time, but which 500 years 
afterwards could not fail to be felt as the intrusion of an alien 
spirit.’ Yet, in spite of this, the idea of the unity of the Church 
still held its ground for a long time. After Synods ceased to 
be held, the influence of the great Patriarchates throughout the: 
whole Church in the East increased’—though, indeed, the 
orthodox Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, had 
lost their real importance; and theoretically the dignity of the 


never referred in the East to the primacy of Rome (see Janus, p. 97). Still in any 
case it is saying too little—even for the period about the year A.D. 380—to 
remark as Rade does (l.c., p. 137). To the Orientals the Bishop of Rome was like 
the rest, only, thanks to his situation, the natural representative of the Churches of 
the western half of the Empire, acting, as it were, as correspondent in the name 
of the Christians of the West. 

1 The prestige of the Roman Bishop in the East was accordingly on the in- 
crease from the beginning of the fourth till the middle of the fifth century, re- 
mained at its height till about the time of Justinian, when, however, it lost its 
practical importance, and then, apart from the events about A.D. 680 and the next 
decades, slowly declined, yet without ever being wholly destroyed. The Roman 
Chair was now held to be schismatic; if not that, it would still have been the 
first. Undoubtedly there was a strong inclination in later times to oppose it by 
advancing the see of Jerusalem, the seat of James, but it was not possible to gain 
any confidence in the claim of the latter to the first place. See on the criticism 
of the papacy by the Greeks, Pichler, Gesch. der kirchl. Trennung zwischen Or. 
u. Occ., 1864; Hergenréther, Photius, 3 Vols. 1867 ff ; Gass, Symbolik, p. 216 ff.; 
Kattenbusch, 1. c., pp. 79—124. It was a settled doctrine of the Church in the East, 
that the Church has no visible head. 

2 The terms rupavvig and duvarrefe are first used, so far as I know, in reference 
to Antioch, z.¢., against Paul of Samos. (Eus. H. E. VII. 30), after Origen had already 
complained of the ambition of the Great Bishops. Socrates has expressed himself 
very frankly about this matter. 
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Roman Bishop as primus inter pares, though not unassailed, 
was embraced in that of the great Eastern sees. But it was 
never made clear how far the Patriarchs in their collective cap- 
acity really constituted an authority in dogma: there is not 
even an explicit statement that they did form such an authority. 
There was an uncertainty of opinion as to their position along- 
side of and in the C&cumenical Synods.’ Here also there was 
an absence of fixed definitions. The Church as it is, with its 
graduated orders, crowned by the Patriarchs, constituted the 
tradition and the authority. But the authority of no factor in 
this system possessed, when isolated, any significance whatever. 
It might not assert itself at the expense of the rest. Its dignity 
was founded on its being a part of antiquity. 

As to II. This at once involves the answer to the second 
question (see p. 214). The assumption that the Councils were 
inspired did not imply any power on their part to deliver new 
revelations to the Church. On the contrary, they proved their 
peculiar possession of the Holy Spirit by their unfailing testi- 
mony to the ancient doctrinal tradition.* But in that case the 
new formulas created by the Councils could not but cause 


1 The importance of the four Patriarchs—of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem—was celebrated here and there in lofty expressions; it was especially 
prominent in the later Symbols, so-called, of the Greek Church (see Gass, 1. c., 
p. 222 f.. Their presence or that of their representative was even held to be 
absolutely necessary at an Cicumenical Synod; but not only was the extent of their 
authority never defined, but the essential equality of all Bishops was steadily main- 
tained in the East; and the latest development of the Greek Church, 7.¢., its dis- 
ruption into perfectly independent National Churches, has thrown overboard the 
whole ‘Constitution of the Patriarchate’, which in all ages was more a matter of 
assertion than reality. The Bishop of Alexandria, undoubtedly, nearly succeeded 
in becoming in the fifth century supreme Bishop of the East, but Leo and Pul- 
cheria overthrew him. Kattenbusch (l. c. p. 357 ff.) furnishes further details as 
to the ‘‘five Patriarchs as symbolical figures.” Has the Patriarchate of Rome come 
to an end in the view of the Greek Church? In the abstract, no; in the concrete, 
yes. 

2 See above, p. 215 f. Augustine gives utterance to a very remarkable statement 
in De bapt. c. Donat. IL, 4, 5: “Quomodo potuit ista res (the baptism by heretics) 
tantis altercationum nebulis involuta, ad plenarii concilii luculentam illustrationem 
confirmationemque perduci, nisi primo diutius per orbis terrarum regiones multis 
hine atque hinc disputationibus et collationibus episcoporum pertractata constaret?” 
Accordingly, only a matter which had already become ripe for decision through 
frequent deliberations could be submitted to and decided by a Council. 
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offence. How far they did is shown by the history of the dog- 
matic controversies. Above all, the unbiblical catch-word ‘con- 
substantial’ (‘Ogcovcios), for a time directly rejected by the 
Church, only won acceptance under great difficulties, even 
among those who had little or no objection to the cause it 
represented. These formulas had to be proved in some way or 
other to have been anciently held. For ‘Oyoouciog it was of the 
highest importance that a Council had made it an accomplished 
fact. As the word gradually made good its ground, the Coun- 
cil lay far enough in the past to be itself regarded as belong- 
ing to antiquity. The evidence was got by reasoning in a 
circle; the authority of the Council supported the word which 
was anything but old, but the authority of any Council was 
dependent on its rejection of all innovations. Numerous pas- 
sages in the Fathers furnished material in confirmation of the 
later formulas—which were never, so far as I know, bluntly 
deduced from unwritten tradition (rapddooig dypudos); but a 
strong preference was shown for understanding them as a repe- 
tition of the Nicene Symbol, the explication being disregarded, 
just as Irenzus in his time had passed off the Symbol unfolded 
in an antignostic sense, the regula fidez, for the Symbol itself, 
z.é., for the ancient repository of the truth. In spite of all novel- 
ties, it was thus contended that novelties were not forthcoming 
in the Church. Nay, even the power of the Councils to uxfold 
doctrines authoritatively was not plainly asserted in the East; 
on the other hand, a Western, Vincentius of Lerinum, did 
maintain it, and essayed to furnish a theory on the subject, 
After the uncertainties of the Greeks over the conception of 
tradition, we really breathe freely when we study the attempt 
of this man to introduce light and certainty into the question. 
However, even in the East, the younger generation now and 
then gave the older Fathers the benefit of looking at their 
words as having been uttered at a time when dogma was 
not yet explained, or sharply formulated. Strictly speaking, 
this expedient was not tenable on Greek ground. Only a 
very sparing use therefore was made of it there,’ while the 


1 The more common way of putting it in the East was that the writer in 
question had failed in the necessary “Akribeia” (exactness), 7¢., he could, and 
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Catholic West employs it to a great extent up to the present 
day. ' 

The conception of tradition is accordingly quite obscure. 
The hierarchical element does not zz theory play the leading 


should, have done it better (see, above all, the views of Photius). But it was 
rarely admitted that the Church at the time referred to did not yet possess complete 
akribeia in dogma. But we have further to notice here that a distinction was 
still drawn both in East and West between questions of faith, in the strict sense 
of the term, and theological doctrines, and that unity in the former was alone 
demanded. But as this distinction was in itself obscure, since in fact questions of 
faith had been transformed into theological and scientific ones, so in the East it became 
more and more restricted, though it was never wholly effaced. Augustine, besides, 
still laid great stress on this distinction, and accepted a whole group of theolo- 
gical doctrines in which differences did not endanger unity; the passages are given 
in Reuter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 363 ff. But if “faith” is itself a doctrine, 
where does it cease and the doctrine begin? Besides the excuse of want of ac- 
curacy, which, indeed, involves censure, that of éraodorepov yeypupévas was asserted. 
It involved no fault. Thus Athanasius writes (De Synod. 45) of the Fathers who 
in A.D. 268 rejected the term ‘Ojoodcrog at Antioch: wep? Tyg rot viot bedryros 
admaovarepoy yea@ovres ov naureyévovro repli TH¢ TOU Oyouvciou axpiRerac. Precisely 
in the same way the Homoiousians at Nice excused the Nicene Fathers. Unique, 
so far as I know, is the statement of Gregory of Naz. (Orat. 31. 28), which is only 
explicable from the still wholly confused state of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in his 
time. “As the O. T. declared the Father clearly, but the Son more vaguely, so the 
N. T. has revealed the Son, but only suggested the divinity of the Spirit” [compare 
the contentions of the Montanists]. “Now, however, the Spiritreigns among us, and 
makes himself more clearly known to us; for it was not advisable to proclaim the 
divinity of the Son, so long as that of the Father was not recognised, or to impose 
upon the former—if we may use such a bold expression—that of the Spirit, while 
it (viz., the divinity of the Son) was not accepted.” We may in this passage study 
the distinction between Gregory the theologian and Athanasius. 


1 So, above all, Augustine, who excused Cyprian in this way, and further, set 
up the general rule that as long as no unequivocal decisions had been given in a 
question, the bond of unity was to be maintained among the dissentient Bishops 
(De bapt. c. Donat. II. 4, 5). Augustine thus admitted that ecclesiastical tradition 
did not at every moment solve all questions pending in the Church. The Donatist 
and Pelagian controversy roused Western theologians to reflect on tradition. One 
fruit of this reflection was the Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lerinum, unique, 
because it deals professedly with the question of tradition. The arguments are 
decisive of Western views, but the book did not extend its influence into the East; 
there the ideas about tradition remained characteristically indefinite. A short analy- 
sis of the Commonitorium is necessary. Let it be noticed that it is ultimately 
aimed at Augustine’s doctrine of grace and predestination, but that a large part 
of the rules are taken from that theologian. 

After a preface, in which Vincentius remarks that he is only sketching out what 
he had received from the past, he sets side by side the two foundations of the 
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part in it. The apostolical succession has in theory had no such 
thorough-going importance even in the West for the proof of 
tradition as one would expect. After the time of the Councils 
the authority of the Bishops as bearers of tradition was wholly 


faith, the divine law (Holy Scripture) and the tradition of the Catholic Church (1). 
The former is sufficient by itself, but it requires the latter for its correct explana- 
tion (2). The latter embraces what had been believed everywhere, at all times, and 
by all—or, at least, by almost all priests and doctors (3). Accordingly, the following 
criteria were to be applied: (a) When a section of the Church renounced the 
communion of the Catholic faith, the Christian followed the great communion; 
(b) when a heresy threatened danger to the whole Church, he held by antiquity, 
“which, certainly, could not now be seduced”; (c) when he came upon heresy in 
antiquity itself, in a few men, or in a city or province, he followed the decision 
of a General Council; (d) if no such Council had spoken, he examined and compared 
the orthodox doctors and retained what—not two, or three—but all, had alike 
taught clearly, frequently, and persistently, in one and the same sense (4). These 
rules are illustrated by reference to the dangers, which had threatened the Church 
from Donatism, Arianism, and the Anabaptists (5—10). At this point, however, 
it is conceded that orthodox teachers might have and had fallen into error on 
one point; nevertheless they were blessed, but hell received the Epigoni, who, in 
order to start a heresy, took hold of the writings of one or other of the ancients 
(as the Donatists did of Cyprian’s) which were composed in obscure language, 
and which, owing to the obscurity prevailing in them, seemed to coincide with 
their teaching, so that the views brought forward by these heretics bore not to 
have been maintained for the first time and exclusively by them. Such people 
were like Ham in uncovering the shame of their father (11). After this excursus 
the author adduces proofs from Paul’s Epistles, that changes in the creed, in short, 
any kind of innovation, constituted the worst evil (12—14). In order to prove and 
tempt his own, God had permitted teachers belonging to the Church, and there- 
fore not foisted in from without, to essay the setting up of new tenets in the 
Church; examples are taken from Nestorius, Photinus, and Apollinaris; their heresy 
is described, and contrasted with the true faith (15—22). But the greatest tempt- 
ation of the Church was due to the innovations of Origen, who was so famous 
(23), and of the no less distinguished Tertullian (24). Here follows a detailed 
practical application; those who have been seduced by the great heretics should 
unlearn to their salvation, what they have learned to their destruction; they must 
apprehend as much of the doctrine of the Church as can be grasped by the 
mind, and believe what they cannot understand; all novelty is wickedness and 
folly; in making innovations ignorance cloaks itself under the ‘scientific spirit’, 
imbecility under ‘enlightenment’, darkness under ‘light’. The pure science of the 
worship of God is only given in the Catholic, ancient, and harmonious tradition 
(25—27). Antiquity is really the thorough-going criterion of the truth. 

This is followed by the second part, which contains the most original matter. 
It opens with the question whether there is any progress in the Church of Christ 
in religion. This is answered in the affirmative; the progress is ‘very great’; 
but it consists in deepening, not in altering. It is organic growth of knowledge 
both on the part of individuals and the Church (28), In order to illustrate this, 
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spent on that proof. Yet even that is perhaps saying too much. 
Everything was really obscure. So far, however, as the Greek 
Church has not changed since John of Damascus, the Greek has at 
present a perfectly definite sense of the foundation of religion. 


use is made figuratively of the growth of the child and plants; religion is fortified 
with years, expanded with time, and developed more subtly with age; yet every- 
thing remains really what it was, no innovation takes place, for a single novelty 
would destroy everything (29—31). The Church is intent only on clearness, light, 
a more subtle differentiation and invigoration of doctrine. What then did it ever 
seek to attain by the decrees of Councils, except that simple belief should become 
more definite, supine preaching be rendered more urgent, and that a wholly in- 
dolent conduct of affairs should give place to a correspondingly anxious perform- 
ance of duty? “Hoc inquam semper neque quidquam preeterea, hzereticorum novitati - 
bus excitata [that then is admitted], conciliorum suorum decretis catholica perfecit 
ecclesia, nisi ut quod prius a majoribus sola traditione susceperat, hoc deinde pos- 
teris etiam per scripturee chirographum consignaret, magnam rerum summam paucis 
litteris comprehendendo e¢ plerumgue propter intelligentie lucem non novum fidei 
sensum nove appellationis proprietate signando” (32). As compared with this ad- 
mission, the author attacks all the more vigorously the ‘wicked verbal innovations’ 
practised by all heretics (33, 34). But it was still more necessary to be on one’s 
guard when heretics appealed to Scripture—as e.g., the Arians did to predicates 
taken from the Bible against the term ‘Ooovo1og—for they were the real wolves 
in sheeps’ clothing, sons of the devil, for the devil also quoted the Bible (35—37). 
All that was necessary to meet their exposition and obtain the correct sense, was 
simply to apply the criteria given in ch. 4. (38). The last of these was the search 
for the concordant views of many and great teachers, when a Council had not 
yet decided the question concerned. Then follows a particular instruction which 
betrays very clearly the uncertainty of that citerion. It was to be applied, not to 
every unimportant question, but only, at least for the most part only, in the case 
of the rule of faith; it was, further, only to be used when heresies had just arisen, 
“before they had time to falsify the standards of the ancient creed, before they 
could by a wider diffusion of the poison adulterate the writings of the forefathers. 
Heresies already circulated and deeply rooted were not to be attacked in this 
way, because in the long lapse of time they had had sufficient opportunity to pur- 
loin the truth” (!!). Christians must try to refute these ancient heresies by the 
authority of Scripture alone—accordingly the principle of tradition is declared in- 
solvent; or they must simply be avoided as having been already condemned. But 
even the principle of the consensus of the teachers is to be used with the greatest 
caution; it is strictly guarded; it is only of weight when, as it were, a whole 
Council of doctors can be cited (39). But in that case no one is entitled to dis- 
regard it, for the ancient doctors are the ‘prophets and teachers’ ranked by Paul 
next to the Apostles, and described by him as presented to the Church by God. 
He who despises them despises God. We must cling to the agreement of the holy 
Churches, which are holy because they continue in the communion of the faith (40). 

In the so-called second Commonitorium (ch. 41—43) there is first a recapitulation 
in which the sufficiency of Scripture as source of truth is once more emphasised. 
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Besides Holy Scripture, tradition is the source of knowledge of, 
the authority for, the truth; and tradition is the Church itself, 
not, as in the West, governed by Rome, as a sovereign, living 
power, but in its immovable, thousand-year-old doctrines and 
orders. Even Scripture is to be explained by the tradition 
which transmits it, although Scripture is itself to some extent 
the caput et origo traditionzs. But tradition still really presents 
itself in two forms as it did among the earliest Alexandrians: 
there is a perfectly official form—now that of the Councils, 
and one more profound and indefinite—corresponding to the 
‘scientific tradition’ (rapadoc1g yvwotixy) of the ancient Alex- 
andrians. 


3. Lhe Church<* 


Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechisms portrays the Church 
to his disciples as a spiritual communion. But in explaining the 
predicate ‘catholic’* he completely identifies this spiritual com- 
munion with the empirical Church. It is called "Exxaycia, be- 
cause it summons all men together, and unites them with one 
another. This it does at God’s command; for after God had 
rejected the first community as the ‘synagogue of the wicked’, 


It is then shown that, at the Council of Ephesus held three years before, no 
novelty was proposed, but decisions were based on the sayings of the Fathers. 
The Fathers are named singly whose works were publicly read there (42). Vin- 
centius therefore considered that the authority of the Council consisted wholly in 
its strict adherence to the testimony of tradition, In the last chapter statements 
follow to the same effect by the two last Roman Bishops. The authority of the 
Roman Chair is appended ‘that nothing may seem wanting to completeness’. 
Perhaps the most notable feature in the whole of Vincentius’ exposition is that 
the Bishops as such—apart from the Council—play absolutely no part, and that, 
in particular, no reference is made to their Apostolic succession as sharing in the 
proof of doctrine. The ancient “teachers” are the court of appeal. We see that 
Cyprian’s influence was not so far-reaching, even in the West, as one should have 
supposed. The proof of tradition was not really based on the hierarchy. 


1 Compare the statements of Kattenbusch, l.c., p. 330 ff. The East never arrived 
at a definite theory of the nature and features of the Church. 

2 On this attribute see Vol. Il., p, 75, n. 1. From the middle of the fourth 
century the clause “xa? [eig] wlav dyiav naboamyy exxayofav” must have stood in 
the Symbols of by far the most of the provincial Churches in the East. The ¢i¢ 
is to be referred also to the Church. 
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because they had crucified the Saviour, he built out of the heathen 
a second Church, on which his favour rests; that is the Church 
of the living God, pillar and foundation of the truth. To 
it alone belong the predicates one, holy, and catholic; the 
communities of the Marcionites, Manichzans, and other heretics 
are societies of godlessness. The Church, which was formerly 
barren, is the mother of us all; she is the Bride of Christ. In 
this second Church God has appointed Apostles, Prophets, and 
teachers, and miraculous gifts of every kind; he has adorned 
it with all virtues, proved it to be unconquerable in persecution, 
and made it an object of veneration even to kings, since its 
boundaries are wider than those of any secular kingdom. It is 
called Catholic because it extends over the whole globe, teaches 
all necessary dogmas to men universally and unceasingly, com- 
prehends and leads to the true worship of God all men with- 
out respect of class, is able to cure all sins in soul and body, 
and possesses in its midst all virtues and all conceivable gifts 
of grace.’ 

These utterances of Cyril concerning the Church contain the 
quintessence of all that has ever been said of it by the Greeks. ° 
They have adorned it with all conceivable attributes, applying 
to it all the O. T. passages descriptive of the people of Israel. * 
They glorified it as the communion of faith and virtue, and as 
a rule clung to this description of it in their catechetical and 


1 Cyril, Cat. XVUI., ch. 22—27. 


9 


* For Western doctrines of the Church see the next book. But they are not so 
different in theory from those of the East as some suppose. 


% The Greeks spoke not infrequently of the “state” or “city” of God; Origen 
had already used the term, and it is common in Eusebius. On the other hand, the 
fine combination “Christ and the Church (as bride)” or “the Church as the body 
of Christ”, which had been at a very early date reduced to the level of a homilet- 
ical or rhetorical view, was either thrust into the background, or superseded by 
the phrase “Christ and the individual soul.” At a later date, the proposition, that 
Christ is the head of the Church, was often asserted against the Latins; but it 
was not very effective; for, seeing that the Greeks granted that the Church was a 
visible body in the common sense of the term, their thesis that this visible Church 
had none but an invisible head was beset with difficulties. Besides, Origen had been 
attacked as early as about A.D. 300, because he had explained Adam and Eve as 
referring to Christ and the Church (Socrates H. E. III. 7), though this allegory 
was supported by a very ancient tradition. Tychonius repeated it. 
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homiletical teaching.’ Indeed, their position was here so far 
archaic, that they either did not mention the organisation ot 
the Church at all, or—what was even more significant—they 
named in this connection the Apostles, Prophets, teachers and 
the rest, in brief, the possessors and gifts of the Spirit ‘see 
above in Cyril). We find the same teaching even in John ot 
Damascus, who in his great work on dogma has given no 
place at all to the Church,’ and in the later so-called Symbols 
of the Greek Church,* The difficult question, which Origen 
first discussed, and which Augustine considered so thoroughly 
in his fight with Donatism—the question about the Church as 
corpus verum (the true body) and corpus permixtum (the mixed 
body)—was hardly touched on in the East.‘ When we read 
Greek statements as to the Church—statements, besides, which 
are altogether few in number—we not infrequently believe that 
we are living in the second century, nay, before the Gnostic 
controversy. We must not perceive in this attitude of the Greek 
Fathers any sign of exceptional maturity. It was prescribed to 
them, on the one hand, by natural theology, on the other, by 
the narrowness of their view of the task of the Church. Re- 
demption through Christ applied in intention to the whole 
human race, which meanwhile was always simply conceived as 
the sum of all individuals. In its result, it was limited by the 
liberty of man to resist salvation through sin. The Church was 
really, therefore, nothing but the sum of all individual believers 
in heaven and upon earth. The view that the Church was the 
mother of believers, a divine creation, the body of Christ, was 
not properly carried out in dogma. Even the thought that 
Christ had so assumed human nature that all it experienced in 
him benefited mankind, was only applied—not to the Church— 


1 There are very numerous instances of this, and most of all in the influential 
Chrysostom. Epiphanius’ contention in the Expos. fid. cathol., ch. 3 is worthy of 
notice: ‘O @sd¢, 6 émi mwavrwy, Aulv Oedg vmdpye: Toig Ex THO ayiag ExxAyolus 
vevvyberorv. This Jewish Christian regarded the Church as Israel, and its God as 
the God of Israel; see what follows. 

2 Langen, Joh. Damascenus, p. 299 f. 

8 Gass, 1. ¢., p. 205, f. 

4 It is treated in the later Symbols; see Gass, p. 206 f. 
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but to mankind as it existed, and the Eucharist itself did not 
help the Church to a special place in dogmatics.' In spite of 
the ‘belief in one holy Catholic Church’ (risrevew cig pinay 
avlav nabormuyy Eexnryoiav) the Church was no dogmatic concep- 
tion in the strict sense of the term. It did not form a link in 
the chain of the doctrines of redemption. And that is not 
surprising. Seeing the form given to the blessing of salvation, 
a religious conception of the Church could not be obtained. 
All was contained in the factors, God, mankind, Christ, the 
mysteries, and the individual. 

But occasion was given to draw up definitions of the Church 
by (1) the O. T. and the spurious Jewish Church, (2) heresy 
and the actual organisation of the Church, (3) the administration 
of the mysteries, (4) and the fight against the Roman claims to 
the primacy. As regards the first point, all that was necessary 
had been said in the second and third centuries; there was no- 
thing to add; it was repeated with greater or less animosity to 
Judaism, whose history appeared sometimes as the mysterious 
type of the Church, sometimes as its antitype. As to the second 
and third, there was no doubt that tke Church was the true 
teacher of the truth® and the legitimate administrator of the 
mystertes.* It transmitted the waéycig (learning) and it possessed 
the mysteries. Therefore—and of this there was no doubt—it 
was essential to her to have the organisation, which was crowned 
by Bishops and Councils, and priests who should present the 
sacrifices and judge in God’s stead. Bishops and Councils we 
have spoken of above, the priests and their duties will be 
discussed in Chap. X.* It is remarkable, however, that the latter 

1 Cyril of Alexandria frequently connects the Church with the incarnation and 
the Eucharist; but even he has not gone beyond the homiletic and edifying point 
of view. 

2 Religious truth, however, really embraced all philosophy, see Anastasius Sin., 
Vie dux (Migne, Patrol., Vol. 89, p. 76 sq.): "Opbodoeia tory abeudie wep? Ocot 
nol uricews umdAyWiC % Evvoim wept mdvrav aAydyc, 4 Odka Tay dyvTwY uabdrep ciciv. 

3 Damalas has given a very pregnant summary of the old Patristic conception 
“H 6p9dd0fog miorig (1877) p. 3: 4 08 wloric ary cic THY lav dylev nadoamyy not 
aMOTTOALKYY ExnAyolav ecTi memoibyorc, Ore ary EcTiv 6 dopede THe belec Ka piros 
THe evdemmvupevys eic OU0 Tid, mpATov Ort alry eoTiv 6 aAdvIurros Siddonaros THe 
Kplatiannne arydelac nal devTEpov 6 yvya10g THy veTypiwy oinovdpoc. 


4 See Kattenbusch, |. c., pp. 346 ff., 357 ff, 303 ff. 
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is brought more to the front than the former. The Pseudo- 
areopagite was not the first to make his view of the Church 
depend essentially on the mysteries, and to regard the hierarchy 
primarily as performers of the sacred rites; he only completed 
what Ignatius, Clement, the first draft of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, Chrysostom de sacerdotio, ' and many others had developed 
before or contemporaneously with him. The Church had been 
entrusted to the Bishops, because they constituted the living 
representation of God on earth, the vicars of Christ, participators 
in the activity of the Holy Spirit, and therefore the source of 
all sacraments. They were much less thought of as successors 
of the Apostles; the Church was the legacy not of the Apostles, 
but of Christ, and the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. ° 

In the polemic against the Roman claims to supremacy, the 
view was strongly emphasised that Christ is the foundation and 
sole head of the Church, and this principle was opposed even 
to an exaggerated estimate of the Apostles in general and Peter 
in particular. 

‘““He who secedes from the Church, withdraws himself at the 
same time from the influences of the Holy Spirit, and it is not 
easy to find a wise man among the heretics’’;* but on what 


1 See Vol. Ill. 4—6, VI. 4; also the Homily on the day of his ordination as 
priest, Montfaucon I., p. 436 sq. 


2 Of course the Church was conscious of being, and called itself ‘ apostolic.” 
But it is perhaps not a mere accident that this predicate is not so stereotyped 
in the Symbols and other official manifestoes as the rest—unity, holiness and 
catholicity. The otherwise substantially identical expositions by the Greek Fathers 
of the word “catholic” have been collected by Sdder, Der Begriff der Katholicitat 
der Kirche und des Glaubens (1881), pp. 95 ff., 110 ff., 113 f., 115 f. “Catholic” 
was equivalent to orthodox even before Eusebius, as is shown by the interpolations 
of the word into the Martyrium Polycarpi. That this word was interpolated I have 
tried to prove in “The Expositor,” 1885, Dec., p. 410 sq. It may be in place here 
to remark generally that the copyists are least to be trusted in the case of such 
predicates as were current at a later date—e.g., as regards words like “bearer of 
God” “Homoousios”, “Catholic” etc. The Monophysites especially made great 
efforts to introduce their catch-words into older writers, Even to-day the Armenians 
are not to be trusted. 


3 Heretics and Schismatics were more and more identified; see the so-called 
6th Canon of Constantinople, A.D. 381 (it really dates from A.D. 382): alperixods 
Aéyouey ToUG TE ThAuL THG ExxAyoliag admonypuxbéevTas nai TOUS weTa Tatra vd’ 
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points the unity of the Church was based has not been made 
clear. It first appears as if faith and virtue were sufficient, but 
participation in the mysteries of the Church, and submission 
to its organisation and tradition were added: indeed these in 
practice took the first place. Yet the organisation of the Church 
was not really carried higher than the Bishops, in spite of all 
the empty words used about the Patriarchs: the Church was 
orthodox and perfect, because it offered a security in its episcopal 
and priestly constitution that it was the anczent tnstitution founded 
by Christ. In this conviction—we can hardly call it a doctrine— 
the Church became more and more narrow; it made itself 
a holy piece of antiquity.’ 

But after the close of the fifth century it ceased to be the 
one Church. Tradition, which had been created to maintain the 
unity of the Church, served in the end to split it up, because 
national and local traditions, views, and customs had been 
received into it to an increasing extent. The great cleavage into 
Catholic and Novatian Catholic was not yet determined, or 
supported by national considerations. The division into Graco- 
Roman Catholicism and Germanic Arianism did owe its dura- 
tion to opposite national tendencies. On the other hand, the 
disruption of the Eastern Church into the Byzantine (Roman) 
and the Oriental (Nestorian-Syrian, Jacobitish-Syrian, Coptic, and 
Armenian) rested entirely on national antitheses, and, preserved 
mainly by the monks who, in spite of all their renunciation of 
the world, have always adopted a National Church attitude, has 
continued up to the present day. Now, after the schism had 
further taken place between the Byzantine (Neo-Roman) and the 
Roman branches, the Church was divided into three (four) great 
territories distinguished by their nationality : the Germano-Roman 


nudiv davedenaricbévrac. mpog d& rovrog Kat TodG THY wicTiy [Lev THY UyLH mpor- 
morousevous OoAoyely, amorxloavras d& ual avTicukyovTas Tog navovinols Hudy 
ELT KOM OLS. 

1 The question whether the holiness of Christians was founded on being members 
in the Church—initiation into it—or depended on personal virtue was not decided 
in the East, but it was never even definitely put. The cause of this vagueness existed 
ultimately in the obscurity which prevailed among the Greeks in reference to the 
relation of natural theology and dogma in general; see on this the following 
chapters. 
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West. (Rome), the countries on the A®gean sea (Constantinople), 
and the East split into Nestorianism and Monophysitism. Each 
had its own peculiar traditions and authorities. The Orientals, 
though rent asunder and quarrelling with each other, felt that 
they formed a unity compared with the two other sections, z.e., 
the ‘‘Romans,” and could, in reply to the “bragging of the 
Romans,” point to a hundred marks which revealed the superi- 
ority of their Churches. They regarded their land as the cradle 
of the human race, their Church as the primitive home of religion; 
and if Jerusalem was no longer in their possession, yet they 
still had the ancient site of Paradise.’ The Neo-Romans boasted 
of their Patriarchate, their unchanged faith, and their nation, 
which took no part in the crucifixion of Christ, in which 
the Romans and Barbarians had made common cause. The 
Romans, finally, had the chiefs of the Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and the Pope, Peter’s successor, with the secular power 
committed to him by Christ and Constantine. The common 
foundation of these Churches was not solid enough to resist the 
elements that were dissolving it. Nationality was stronger than 
religion. 


Literature.—Jacobi, Die kirchliche Lehre von der Tradition u. 
heil. Schrift., Part I., 1847. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 
1859 (does not discuss to any extent the Church in antiquity). 
Séder, Der Begriff der Katholicitat der Kirche, 1881. Seeberg, 
Studien zur Geschichte des Begriffs der Kirche, 1885. Katten- 
busch, 1. c. There is much material in Schwane, also in the 
writings which passed between Old Catholics and Roman 
Catholics after A.D. 1869. 


1 See, ¢.g., Elias of Nisibis, Proof of the truth of the faith (Ed, by Horst, 1886, 
po Liz f.); 
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A.—Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 
or Natural Theology. 

“Natural Theology” did not pass through any very thorough- 
going development in the Greek Church; but it reveals differ- 
ences, according as Aristotelianism or Neoplatonism prevailed. 
By Natural Theology we are to understand the complex of 
conceptions that, according to the view then held, formed the 
self-evident and certain contents of the human mind, which was 
only held to be more or less darkened (see Chap. II.). These 
conceptions, however, arose in fact historically, and corresponded 
to the degree of culture at which the ancient world had arrived, 
especially through the work of the Greek Philosophers. We 
can divide them appropriately into doctrines concerning God 
and concerning man. But changes also took place in pro- 
portion to the growing influence exerted on these conceptions 
by the words of the Bible literally understood. Nevertheless 
the fundamental features remained in force; yet they were dis- 
placed and confused by foreign material during the period 
from Origen to John of Damascus. 


A.—PRESUPPOSITION OF DOCTRINE OF REDEMP- 
TION OX NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


GAAP TER UN- 


PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING GOD, 
THE CREATOR, AS DISPENSER OF SALVATION. 


§ 1. Zhe Doctrine of God. Its Method. 


THE main features of the doctrine of God were those familiar 
from the theology of the Apologists, as they were partly fixed and 
partly supplemented by the fight with Gnosticism. Specula- 
tions on the Deity as a Trinity (rpiés) modified but little the 
general doctrine of God (yet see attempts in Augustine, De 
trinitate); for the unity, simplicity, indivisibility, and unchange- 
ableness of God were at the same time maintained most defin- 
itely: in other words, the Father alone was almost always 
regarded as ‘root of the Deity” (6iGx rijg decryros), where the 
Deity, in its essential being, was described in comparison with 
the world. The ultimate reason of this was that theology 
counted on a general intelligence for its general doctrine 
of God, and therefore had recourse to natural religion and 
theology, z. ¢., to the results of Greek philosophy. It was 
indeed ‘admitted by many Fathers (see esp. Athanasius, De 
incarn.) that men could know the Deity from creation only 
dimly, if at all; and that therefore the manifestation of God in 
Christ alone made it possible to recognise the nature of God 
as the undivided, spiritual and good Lord of the World. But, 
in fact, it was only a question of more or less as regards the 
natural knowledge of the spiritual and good God, the Creator. 
Other Fathers, especially those influenced by Aristotle, declared 
the knowledge of God in its whole extent to be innate (see 


Arnobius), or, a knowledge to be constantly tested by the 
16 
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observation of nature. No difference is here caused by the fact 
that some Fathers have described the existence of God and his 
distinctive nature as capable of proof, others, as incapable; for 
the latter only rejected the proof in so far as God could not 
be discovered by means of deduction from a préus. The 
psychological, cosmological,' and natural theological proofs were 
not despised by them in meeting Atheism, Polytheism, Mani- 
chzism, etc. We already find in Augustine suggestions of an 
ontological proof.” All these evidences were, indeed, given 
subject to the proviso, that all knowledge of God must be 
traced back to God himself, that it became indistinct in pro- 
portion to man’s alienation from God, and that the revelation 
of Scripture first rendered everything clear and certain. 
Further, it was expressly contended that God, as the infinite 
one, was, strictly speaking, incapable of being known, because 
his nature could not be described by any predicate. But this 
inscrutability, so far as represented in the avowal ‘‘ whatever 
the creature is, that God is not,’’ was held—and with this 
the Neoplatonists were agreed—to be the valuable and true 
knowledge (Athan. ad monach. 2: ‘‘even if it is not possible 
to comprehend what God is, it is possible to say what he is 
not:” xal ei wy duvarov nataruBéobar Ti goti Oedc, AAA duvaToy 
cirelv, ti odx éorw).* The revelation through the Logos only 


1 The influence of Aristotle is first conspicuous in Diodore of Tarsus, who re- 
produced independently the cosmological proof of Aristotle (see Photius, Biblioth. 
223). From the sixth century it is evident in the majority of the Fathers, and 
especially John of Damascus. See De fide orthod. I. 3 (12): Everything perceptible 
by the senses, as.also the higher world of spirits, is subject to change; therefore 
it must have had a beginning, and been created. There must accordingly exist a 
being who created it, and that is God. Two other proofs are found in John of Dam. 

2 -Augustine’s line of argument was first to demonstrate rules of human thought, 
which accordingly transcended it. These rules—logical and ethical—he stated to 
be ¢ruths, their sum being ¢he truth. This truth was a living power, accordingly 
it existed. Thus the way to the existence of God was given; see esp. De lib. arbitr. II. 
3—15, but the thought is also suggested elsewhere in his writings, e.g., the Confessions. 

3 In this the great majority of the Fathers were agreed. Augustine describes (De 
doctr. I, 6) the impossibility of declaring God, in a way that coincides word for 
word with the tenets of the Basilidians (Hippol., Philos. VII. 20). Augustine writes: 
“Diximusne aliquid et sonuimus aliquid dignum deo? Immo vero nihil me aliud 
quam dicere voluisse sentio; si autem dixi, non hoc est quod dicere volui. Hoc 
unde scio, visi quia deus ineffabilis est, quod autem a me dictum est, si ineffabile 
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went beyond this in that it established this knowledge regarding 
the infinite Spirit and his inexpressible nature, and made it 
possible to perceive him in his likeness. ' The Fathers influenced 
by Neoplatonism, however, assumed further that the contempla- 
tive ascetic, who was on the way to deification, could gain a 
direct vision of God in all his splendour, a conception which the 
Areopagite has combined with a scholastic theory of the know- 
ableness of God by negation, eminence, causality. ? 


esset, dictum non esset? Ac per hoc ne ineffabilis quidem dicendus est deus, quia 
et hoc cum dicitur, aliquid dicitur. Et fit nescio qua pugna verborum, quoniam 
si illud est ineffabile, quod dici non potest, non est ineffabile, quod vel ineffabile 
dici potest.” Basilides: “Ears yap, dyoiv, éxetvo ovx admawc kppyrov, 6 dvondlerac 
dppyroy yoty avrd xaaotuev, exeivo 08 ovd? kppyrov nal yup Td ovd? Lppyrov ovx 
dppyrcy bvondlerar, AAR tort, hyo, Imepdyw mavrog bvdjeuros dvojalouévou. Men 
were therefore at the point already reached by Basilides’ followers in the second 
century. Even Catechumens were taught this; see Cyril, Cat. VI., ch. 2: ot rd ri 
tors Oedg eEyyovmedu... Ev Tore wept Oeot weyday yous ro THY ayywalay O/LoAoyEly. 
Similar teaching is very frequent in Plotinus. In the Vita Plot. of Porphyry, ch. 23, 
the supreme God is thus defined: 6 @¢0d¢ 6 uyre wophyy pyre tive idéav Exwy, 
Umtp O& votv nal may rd voyrov Mpvjevoc. 

1 The Dogmatics of John of Damascus begin with John I. 18, Matt. XI. 17, 
and 1 Cor, II. 11. 


2 The striking contention of some disciples of Lucian (according to Philostor- 
gius), and the most extreme Arians, Eunomius and Aétius, but not Arius himself, 
that men could know the nature of God as well as God himself did, and as well 
as they knew themselves, is most closely connected with their Christology and 
their Aristotelianism. When the orthodox Fathers argued that the indescribable God 
could only be perceived in the Logos and through his work, and that God therefore 
would have been unknowable had not the Logos been his image, possessed of a 
like nature, those Arians had to meet the objection by emphasising even in the 
course of the christological controversy, the possibility of knowing God directly. 
In taking up this position they had of course to leave the nature of God out 
of the question, and to confine themselves to his will, as it had been clearly 
manifested in creation, and the preaching of the truth by the Logos. But this to 
them was no limitation; for they only attached importance in the first place to 
the knowledge of the divine will, and secondly to the renewed submission of men 
to the sovereignty of the divine will: (not to participation in the divine nature, 
unless in so far as that was already involved in the original equipment of man; 
see Socrates IV. 7; Epiph. H. LXXVI. 4, and the counter-observations of the 
Cappadocians). Their expositions are exceded by the Areopagite’s completely Neo- 
platonic theology, from which, meanwhile, Augustine in one of his lines of thought 
was not far removed. The Areopagite already adopted the position that ruled for 
more than a thousand years, in which the contention that God—by reason of his 
splendour—was absolutely unknowable, was balanced by the mystical assumption 
of a sensuous, suprasensuous knowableness in virtue of the fusion of the mind of 
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§ 2. The Doctrine of God’s Nature and Attributes. 


The Being of God was immortal substance and was primarily 
defined—as already results from the method of knowing God— 
by affirming that he was without beginning or end, that he 
was a spirit and the supreme First Cause, all which predicates 
were proved in connection with the proofs of his existence. 
The deity is the pneumatic ”Ov which, because it is not the 
world, is supramundane, simply governing the world, the one, 
indivisible, imperishable, unchangeable, supremely good and 
impassive being, to which, in the strict sense, a real existence 
alone belongs: the Fathers influenced by Aristotelianism 
emphasised especially the spiritual power which determined its 
own aims and the causality of the deity. God is the intelligible 
reality and infinite reason. So far as it is maintained of this 
being (secundum hominem) that he is good, the predicate 
affirms nothing but that he is perfect, z.e., is completely self- 
sufficient and possesses blessedness in himself and therefore is 
not envious—see esp. Athanasius adv. pagan., also the 
Catechisms of Cyril. But the goodness of the Deity was also 
established from the fact of the revelation of God, first from 
creation, and here meant that God, since he is the gracious 
one, willed that creatures should participate in his blessedness, 
and carried out his intention under all circumstances. 

Augustine broke through this natural conception of the 
goodness of God; for he understands by the Deity as summum 
bonum the power of love which takes hold of man, and leads 
him from worldliness and selfishness to peace and felicity. But 
even in Augustine this idea is intimately connected with the 
natural view. 

As regards the divine attributes, the Fathers sought, while 
speaking of such, to keep clear of the idea of a plurality in 
God with the mind of man. To him also we trace back the theology of affirmation 
and negation (kataphatic and apophatic)—the thing had, indeed, been very long 
In existence—/.e., the method of making statements about God via eminentia and 
via negationis, see his Letters, the work, De divinis nominibus, and the beginning 
of the tractate, De mystica theologia. The importance of John of Damascus consists 


for posterity in his having united the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian elements in his 
doctrine of God; see De fide orthod. I. 1—4, 
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God, or conceptions of anything accidental. It is only for 
human thought that the absolute, perfect, homogeneous Being 
has attributes assigned to him, as varied representations of 
him in relation to the finite. The elevation above time and 
space presented itself as eternity and omnipresence; the latter 
attribute at the same time was the root of omniscience and 
omnipotence. Omnipotence was limited by the Fathers by two 
thoughts: it was circumscribed by the good will of God, and 
it left scope for human liberty.’ Origen’s thesis of the limitation 
of omniscience found no supporters in later times. 

From the goodness (perfection) of God? all conceivable 
ethical qualities were deduced. But they did not obtain their 
due significance, because the abstract idea that God was the 
requiter, 2. e., rewarded the good and punished the wicked, 
formed, in spite of all Neoplatonic philosophy, the foundation 
of the whole conceptions of God, in so far as ethics were taken 
into account at all. This view, however, which was considered 
the “natural” one, readily became indifferent to the thought 
that men as God’s creatures are dependent on him, that they 
are meant to form an inner unity, and that their life is con- 
ducted to a definite goal; in other words, it endangered 
the religious view of Christianity. It gave man complete in- 
dependence in presence of God, and broke mankind up into a 
group of disconnected individuals. It descended from Judaism 
and the ancient world—the gods are just, because they reward 
and punish, the two facts being conceived in codrdination. 
This view, further, was entitled to its place within the narrow 


1 Along with all fatalism and astrology the Greek Fathers also unanimously 
rejected the idea that God’s prescience acted as fate and was the first cause of 
human actions, or that prophecy controlled the course of events. It was rather 
taught that prescience was consequent to the event perceived beforehand. But 
Augustine was not perfectly satisfied with this idea, He deepened it through the 
thought that the sum of all that happened was before God in an eternal xow. 


2 But of this the saying of Gregory of Nyssa is true (rep? Puy. x. dvacrac: 
Oehler, p. 92): Mavrog ayabot tméxewa 4 bela vos, ro 08 ayabdv dyads pirov 
mévrwc, di Toto cauray BAémouca nal 6 Eyer Dever nal 0 Oérer Eyer ovdev Trav eEw- 
gev ele éuvrov dexouevy. “E&w d& airig ovdév, brs poy 4 nanle fsdvy, Hric, nay 
mupedokov #, dv TH yy elvan TO elvan exer. ov yup HAAy Tig eors axing YévEors, Ei 
x4 4 TOU bvrog orépyors. TO dF nupiwg dv y Tot ayabod pics eoriv' 0 ovv ev Tai 
byte oun tori, ev TH uy Elva mévT WS Errlv, 
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horizon of the citizens of ancient communities,’ but while it 
could not be omitted from Christianity, it required to be sub- 
ordinated to a higher thought. Accordingly, significant ten- 
dencies to correct the prevalent system of thought were not 
wanting on the part of the Fathers. Origen had already tried 
to regard the righteousness of God as a form of his loving 
discipline; the conception that suffering is always bound up 
with penal justice, had undoubtedly something to do with this 
attempt. The continued fight with dualism—Manicheism—con- 
stantly made it necessary to demonstrate that power, goodness, 
wisdom, and justice were combined in the Deity.* But in al- 
most all the Fathers the attributes of goodness and justice 
stood asunder. We can see the reason of this in the fact that 
up to Augustine no serious effort was made to understand the 
goodness of God as moral holiness, and this failure was in turn 
due to the characteristic method of obtaining a knowledge of 
God, the attempt to rise to the Deity from the notion of the 
finite by means of sublimations.* The theory of God was beset 
at this most important point with uncertainties, nay, inconsist- 
encies. He was at once the impassive Being (Ov) and the 
Judge who requited actions *—the latter conception, further, not 
only including the codrdination of goodness and justice, but 
also the superiority of the former to the latter. The Alex- 
andrians had grasped at the expedient, following Philo,’ of 
representing God as absolutely benevolent, but the Logos as the 
Just; this, however, was to confess despair of solving the pro- 
blem, showing once more very clearly that men could not think 
without compunction (affectzones humane) of the (penal) justice 


1 See Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 2 Vols., 1882; further, 
Ritschl in the Th, L. Z. 1883, Col. 6 f. 


2 These four attributes Gregory of Nyssa has particularised and sought to 
harmonise in his great Catechism. 


8 This method, however, was by no means despised by Augustine himself. 


4 The doctrine of God came in this form to the theologians of the middle 
ages. The nuances and inconsistencies of scholastic theology were caused by the 
necessity of alternating between the two ideas of God as the intelligible “Ov and 
the Requiter. Some emphasised the one, others the other, more strongly. In certain 
doctrines only the former, in others only the latter conception, could be used. 

® See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alex. (1886), p. 12 f, 
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of which at most the Logos was capable; and it is interesting 
as a counterpart to the opposite idea adopted in later times. ! 
But we see even here, why the doctrine of redemption could 
not become one of atonement in the ancient Church. If the 
distinctive form in which redemption was accomplished was to 
be justified, and its intrinsic necessity to be proved, then there 
must not only exist, but speculation must be founded on, the 
conviction that God’s saving purpose transcended the thought 
of requital, and that he was morally holy. But that is out of 
the question where the Fathers are concerned. * 


§ 3. The Cosmology. 


The Cosmological and allied anthropological problems were 
treated by the Fathers—who formally used Gen, I,—III. as their 
text—with the whole apparatus of contemporary philosophy, in 
this way satisfying their scientific craving for a rational con- 
ception of the world. The systems are therefore very different 
in details; but on the whole they existed peaceably side by 
side, showing that the differences presupposed a measure of 
agreement, sufficient for the solidarity of the doctrinal structure. 


1 In this view—in the Middle Ages—God appears rather as the strictly Just, 
Christ as the “good”; but the idea of goodness had changed. 

2 In the lower ranks of the communities, and among a few Oriental sects 
(Audians), anthropomorphic conceptions of God, the belief that he had a human 
shape, a body etc., held their ground. But they were retained also in some circles 
of monks (¢.g., those of the Scetian Desert), and even by a few Bishops. From 
the close of the fourth century, with the hostility to Origen’s spiritualism was 
combined active resistance to this opposite view (Sozom. VIII. 11). The Stoic 
notion of God’s corporeality had scarcely a defender after Tertullian ; for Lactan- 
tius’ view of the “figura” and “affectus” of God is not Stoic, but belongs to 
popular realism. In general, much that was anthropomorphic was retained in 
Western theology along with the realistic eschatology, and that by theologians who 
cherished a colourless eclectic moralism. Very instructive is Augustine’s confession 
(Confess. V. jim.; VI. 3) that it was the sermons of Ambrose that first delivered him 
from the prejudice that the Catholic Church taught that the Deity was fashioned 
like man. If we reflect how much Augustine had mingled with Catholic Christians 
before his conversion, and how much he had heard of the Church, we cannot 
suppose he was the only one guilty of this prejudice. We need only recall the 
“apocryphal” writings of the Byzantine age, which were read to an extraordinary 
extent, to see how strong were anthropomorphism and the conceptions of a magic 
God, 
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These differences were slightest in the Cosmology proper. The 
task set the theologians of the fourth century was to bring 
Origen’s cosmology more into harmony with the demands of 
the rule of faith, to adapt it more closely to the account given 
in Gen. I., and to defeat the Manichzan Cosmology. After 
the last decades of the fourth century, the slow course of develop- 
ment was hastened by violent opposition to Origen’s cosmology, 
and the view of the Church, held before Origen, was substantially 
restored, though now as a scientific theory.’ Yet the con- 
ception of an upper world of spirits, related to the present 
world as its ideal and type, continued to exist, and ever threw 
its shadow on the latter.* On the other hand, the Trinitarian 


1 See Justinian’s edict against Origen, and the fifth Synod of Constantinople, 
Hefele, Concil. Gesch. II. 2, p. 780—797; at an earlier date, the attacks of Theo- 
philus and Jerome on Origen. 


2 Origen held that the present world was only a place of punishment and 
purification. This view, which approximated very closely to the old Gnostic idea, 
was rejected; but the conception remained of an upper world of spirits, of which 
our world was the materialised copy. Where this conception was potent, a con- 
siderable part of the feeling which possessed Origen (after Plato) as he looked at 
our world must have endured. It was never wanting among the orthodox Fathers, 
and the Greeks of to-day have not lost it. “The world is a whole, but divided 
into two spheres of which the higher is the necessary f7zws and type of the lower” 
that is still the Greek view (see Gass, Symbolik, p. 143 f.). “God first and by 
his mere thought evoked out of non-existence all heavenly powers to exhibit his 
glory, and this intelligible world (xécjo¢ voepéc) is the expression of undisturbed 
harmony and obedient service.” Man belongs to both worlds. The conception, 
as expounded by the Areopagite and established by John of Damascus (De fide 
orthod. Il 2—12), that the world was created in successive stages, has not the 
importance of a dogma, but it has that of a wide-spread theologoumenon. It is 
Neoplatonic and Gnostic, and its publication and recognition show that the dis- 
satisfaction felt by Origen with the account of the creation in Gen. I. was con- 
stantly shared by others. Men felt a living interest, not in the way plants, fishes, 
and birds came into being, but in the emanation of the spiritual from the Deity 
at the head of creation down to man. Therefore we have the xécpo0¢ voepoc, the 
intelligible world, whose most characteristic feature consisted in its (3) gradations 
(Staxoouyeerc), which again fell into (three) orders, down to archangels and angels. 
(See Dionys. De divina hierarch. 6 sq., and Jap of Damascus, lc., ch. IIL: r&oa 4 
eoroyia rug ovpavious ovalus Evvéx uéuayne. TadTas 6 @siog feporeagorye cic T pete 
apopiGer rpradinks diaxoruxeesc, Seraphim, Cherubim, thrones, dominions, powers, 
forces, principalities, archangels, and angels. We find a step in this direction as 
early as the App. Constit. VIL. 35). In the creation, the system of spiritual powers 
was built from above downwards; while in sanctification by the mysteries, it was 
necessary to ascend the same series. The significant point was the union of the 
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conflicts led to a precise distinction being drawn between 
creating, making, begetting, and emanating, and thus the notion 
of creation out of nothing now first received its strict impress. 
But Neoplatonic ideas of the origin of the world lasted till 
after the beginning of the fifth century, even in the case of 
some Bishops, and side by side with it the Manichean con- 
ception of the world spread secretly and found adherents among 
the clergy themselves up to the middle of it. The following 
proposition may be regarded as containing the quintessence of 
the orthodox Fathers from the fifth century, and at the same 
time as the presupposition that gave scope to all their further 
speculations. It can be stated thus: God from eternity bore 
in his own mind the idea of the world. In free self-determin- 
ation he, in order to prove his goodness, created by the Logos, 
who embraces all ideas, this world, which has had a beginning 
and will have an end, in six days out of nothing, in accordance 
with the pattern of an upper world created by him. 

The justification of divine providence and the production of 
Theodicies were called for by Manichzism and fatalism on the 
one hand, and the great political catastrophes and calamities 
on the other. It was taught that God constantly remained 
close to his creation, preserving and governing it. With this, 
rational beings were looked upon in their numerical sum total 
as the peculiar objects of divine providence. Providence was 
also defended in opposition to the loose and unstable form in 
which earlier and contemporary monotheistic philosophers had 
avowed it; it was recognised in principle to be a power pro- 


conception of creation with the system of the cultus, or, better, the scheme which 
embodied the idea of creation in accordance with the line of progress laid down 
for asceticism and sanctification. This was retained by Greek theology in spite 
of all its disavowal of Origen, Neoplatonism, and Gnosticism. But even in the 
region of the material, incomparably greater interest was taken in warmth, cold, 
moisture, drought, in fire, air, earth, and water, in the four vital humours, than in 
the childish elements which the O. T. narrative of creation takes into account. 
Vet the whole was included under the title of the ‘work of the six days’, and the 
allegories of Origen were, in theory, rejected. The exegesis of Gen. I. became the 
doctoral problem proper among the Greek Fathers. The most important wrote 
works on the Hexaémeron; among them that of Johannes Philoponus is scientific- 
ally the most advanced (rep? xorporos/ac); it is dependent, not on Platonism, but 
on Aristotle, though it also opposes the latter. 
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tecting also the individual creature. Yet here Christian theolo- 
gians themselves did not arrive at complete certainty. It was 
admitted that providence was above human freedom in so far 
as it was maintained that neither that freedom nor the evil 
proceeding from it could hinder the divine intentions. But the 
belief in providence was not definitely connected with redemp- 
tion by Christ or with the Church, for it was considered a self- 
evident presupposition of redemption and a piece of Natural 
Theology. Therefore it was also destitute of any strict object. 
The uncertainty of the ancient world as to the extent and 
method of providence had left its influence,’ and empirical 
reflections on the objectlessness of certain institutions, or 
phenomena in the world—e. g., of vermin—could not be 
defeated by a view which had itself a naturalistic basis. Yet 
in proportion as the sure and real knowledge of God was only 
derived from the Christian religion, it was also recognised that 
faith in providence was first made certain through Christ, and 
that Christians were under the particular providence of God.” 
The problem of the theodicy was solved (1) by proving that the 
freedom of the creature was something appropriate and good, 
the possibility of wickedness and evil, however, being neces- 
sarily combined with it; (2) by denying to wickedness any 
reality in the higher sense of the term, since wickedness as it 
was separated from God, the principle of all being, was held 
to be not—being;* (3) by defending the mala pene or evil as 
fitting means of purification; and finally, (4) by representing 
temporal sufferings as indifferent to the soul. Some older 
Fathers, e.g., Lactantius, emphasised, besides, even the neces- 
sity of wickedness in the interest of moralism: without it 
virtue would be impossible.* But such opinions died out in the 
fight with Manichzism. ° 


1 For this reason a startling casuistry is to be noticed here and there, and 
exceptions are laid down. 

2 Degrees of providence were generally distinguished. 

3 After Origen this Platonic proposition enjoyed the widest circulation; see esp. 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians; but the Antiochians held no other view. Augustine 
made use of it in a peculiar and characteristic way. 


4 Lactant. Instit. div. IL, ch. 8, 12; V., ch. 7. 
5 See Vol. V., for the extent and form in which Augustine held such views, 
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In reference to the heavenly spirits which belonged to, and 
indeed formed, the upper world, the recognised Fathers were 
convinced of the following points. (1) They were created by 
God (see the Symb. Nic.). (2) They were endowed with free- 
dom, but had no material bodies (¢yyvtara Tov dowpuérou). (3) 
They had passed through a crisis after which a section had 
remained true to the good, while another had revolted. (4) 
The good spirits were instruments of the divine government of 
the world, their activity being useful and beneficial to men, 
even entering into the sacramental system by which grace was 
imparted. (5) The reality of wickedness in the world was to be 
attributed to the bad spirits, and especially to their head, the 
devil; they exercised an almost unbounded power on earth, 
not being able indeed to compel man, but only to induce him, 
to sin; they could also be scared away without fail by the name of 
Christ, the sign of the cross, and the Sacraments. ' As regards the 
relation of the good angels to men, their superiority to men—in the 


t No doubt existed of the necessity of believing in heavenly spiritual beings. 
Origen counted this belief a doctrine of the Church (De princip. pref. 10). The 
points numbered in the text may be regarded as the quintessence of what obtained 
generally. But such an agreement only made its appearance in the sixth century. 
Until then this point was a centre of contention between a form of Biblical 
“realism,” and the Origenistic, 7.¢., the Greek philosophical, view as to the world 
of spirits. The treatment of the question by the Areopagite, and its approval by 
the Church, constituted a triumph of Neoplatonic mysticism over Biblicism. But 
that tendencies which went still farther in this direction had not been wholly 
destroyed, was shown by the Hesychastic controversy of the fourteenth century, or 
the assumption of an uncreated divine light, which was not the nature of God, but 
a specific energy, different from himself, and which could be seen. (See Engelhardt 
in Illgen’s Ztschr., 1838, Part I., p. 68 ff.; Gass, Die Mystik des Nik. Kabasilas, 
1849, p. 1) ff, and in Herzog’s R.-E., 2nd Ed.). The Logos, accordingly, no 
longer satisfied, or rather, as Scholasticism had placed the Logos under an embargo, 
piety sought for a new mediator. He was to accomplish what the Logos no longer 
did: he was to be a visible revelation of God, himself and yet not himself; for 
God himself was simply quiescent being; accordingly he himself was conceived 
and realised in the form of an energy that could be traced. The theory of the 
Areopagite was, however, not satisfactory in this respect; for while the spirits 
might doctrinally be regarded as created beings, they were perceived as divine 
forces, emanations, rays of the perfect light, conceivable by degrees by man, and 
bringing him nearer to the deity. We have here a great difference from the western 
conception; in the East the Platonic and Gnostic doctrine of A‘ons had never 
been entirely abolished. In the West, while the gradation of angelic powers had 
been accepted, the pious impulse from which it originated had not. 
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present condition of the latter—was emphasised, but it was also 
taught on the other hand, that man after he was made perfect would 
be at least equal to them. The former position gave rise to a sort of 
angel-worship, which nevertheless in earlier times was no proper 
part of religion. The Synod of Laodicea, about A.D. 360, 
declared it in its thirty-fifth Canon to be idolatry.’ And it was 
kept in check by the idea that Christ’s work possessed also a 
mysterious significance for the upper world, But the polythe- 
istic cravings of man constantly influenced religious ideas, and 
as the Deity was farther and farther removed from ordinary 
Christian people by speculation, there gradually arose, along 
with the thought of the intercession of the angels,* a worship- 
ping of them, which was indeed only settled ecclesiastically at 
the seventh Cécumenical Synod (A.D. 787). There it was defined 
as adoration (xpocxuyysic) in distinction from service (AwTpelx). * 
Even Gregory I. had assigned the service of angels to the pre- 
christian stage of religion. The points of doctrine which we 
have above grouped together became the bases of a great 
number of very different conceptions, which grew up in oppo- 
sition to Origen’s doctrine, or under its influence, or in depen- 
dence on exegesis (esp. of Gen. VI.), or, lastly, as a result of 
reminiscences of Greek folk-lore and philosophy. Men speécu- 
lated on the date of the creation of angels, and the method 
by which they were created, on their spirituality or higher 
corporeality, their functions—as guardian angels and genii, 
the manner in which the wicked angels fell,* the orders and 


1 There undoubtedly existed, even in the earliest time, a view which conjoined 
the angels with God, and thus made them also objects of worship, or, included 
them in the fides, gue creditur. Wwe may here perhaps recall even 1 Tim. V. 21: 
Diaraeprupojzcs Evamsiov rou Oeot xual Xpirrov Iyood nal rév exacurav a2yyéawy. We 
can at any rate refer to Justin., Apol I. 6: (We worship God) xa? rov rap? airod 
vidy... web Tov Tay LAAwy emoévwv nal ekonosuévwr ayabey ayyéarwy oT purdy. 
Athenag. Suppl. 10, 24. 

2 This thought is undoubtedly extremely ancient, but at the earlier date it only 
existed in the outer circle of the faith. 

3 It had long—as early as the fourth century—been on the way; see the mirac- 
ulous oratories of St. Michael; Sozom. II. 3, Theodoret on Coloss. T. IIL, p. 355 ff. 

* On the devil, “the prince of the ranks encircling the earth,” see the exposi- 
tion by John of Dam., De fide orthod. II. 4. The devil and the demons of their 
own free will turned away unnaturally from God, 
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divisions of angels, and much else. Here also the doctrine of 
Origen, which culminated in the restoration of the revolted 
Spirits, was in the end expressly disowned. On the other hand, 
the Neoplatonic conception of spirits and their orders, or the 
Gnostic idea of the ons as interpreters of the divine, was 
more and more legitimised in the Church doctrine of angels, 
and was combined by the Areopagite with the mystic system 
of the illumination of the world, and the communication of the 
divine to the creaturely. It was a very old idea—see Hebrews 
and First Clement—that Christ was in Heaven the High Priest 
and head (xzposrdrys) of believers in the presence of God. 
Clement of Alex. had already worked out this conception, 
following Philo’s model, to the effect that Christ, in conjunction 
with the angelic powers subject to him, conveyed to men the 
energies of the heavenly sphere; that he ever offered himself 
for men to the Father as a sacrifice without fire (Jijue d&supov); 
that the Holy Spirit along with the angels kept the heavenly 
and the earthly Church in constant contact. In short, the thought 
of a graded hierarchy in heaven, with heavenly sacrifices, 
intercessions, etc., as it also occurs among the Valentinians, 
lay on the confines of the Alexandrian’s speculation. These 
thoughts are more fully matured in Origen: the sacrifice of 
Christ applied also to the celestials, and the upper world, 
brought into harmony, contributed to the redemption of the 
lower. They were confirmed by the Neoplatonic philosophy of 
religion. On the other hand, Ignatius conceived the govern- 
ing body of the Church on earth as a hierarchy which repre- 
sented the heavenly order, and put it in operation. The two 
ideas—the Son, the Holy Ghost and the angelic hosts on the 
one hand, and the earthly priesthood, on the other—only needed 
to be combined, and a new stage of ecclesiastical theosophy 
was reached. The Pseudo-areopagite was the first to gain it— 
after, indeed, it had been already suggested clearly enough by 
Clement of Alex.; see Strom. VI. 13, 107, and other passages. 
Clement makes three dwellings in heaven correspond on one side to 
the divisions of angels, and, again, to the threefold hierarchy on 
earth. On the spread of this form of theosophy among the Syrian 
Monophysite monks, see Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886. 
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This whole conception was after all, indeed, nothing but a 
timid expression of the thought that the plan of creation itself, 
extending down from the deity to man, included the means of 
redemption, and that, as alienation from the deity was due to 
the existence of graduated creations, so, at the same time, was 
the restoration to God. This conception, which contrasts 
abruptly with that of the Old Testament and Christianity, was 
compatible in principle neither with the idea of the creation, 
nor with the one historical redemption that took place once for 
all. It was Gnostic and Neoplatonic, z.e., pagan. This its 
character was simply disguised by the retention of the creation 
so far as words went, and by the substitution for the A¢ons of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, and angelic powers with Biblical 
names; and, further, of sacraments, sacrifices, and priests, whose 
existence and operations were derived from the work of Christ. 

The root of this whole conception is ultimately found in the 
notion that the Logos, who was identified with the Son of 
God, continued to be conceived as the abode and bearer of 
all the ideas from which the world was evolved. Even Athan- 
asius was not in a position thoroughly to correct this view,— 
see Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des heiligen Athanasius, 1880, 
p. 138 ff. Consequently, even the most clear-sighted of the 
Fathers were helpless against speculations which deduced 
redemption from the Cosmology. And thus a new Church 
Theosophy arose. A fantastic pantheism was introduced which 
had been created by the barbarous theosophy of expiring 
antiquity. It harmonised excellently with the religious barbarism 
which satisfied itself in the crudest and most daring myths and 
legends; nay, it kindled into fresh life with it. The living 
God, apart from whom the Soul possesses nothing, and the 
fervour of the saint threatened meanwhile to disappear. And 
side by side, nay, in cordial agreement, with these fantastic 
speculations, there existed a prosaic worship of the letter. 


Literature.—See Nitzsch’s account, here especially thorough, 


Dogmengesch. I. pp. 268—287, 328—347, and Schwane, Vol. II. 
pp.15—108, 272—328. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING MAN AS THE 
RECIPIENT OF SALVATION. 


S$ 1. Lntroductory. 


ACCORDING to the ideas of the Fathers, the doctrines of the 
condition and destiny of man belonged to Natural Theology. 
This appears from the fact that, starting from their Cosmology, 
they all strove to ascertain, from the original state of man, the 
nature of Christian redemption, in other words, the state of 
perfection. At the same time the reservation held good, that 
we should receive more than we could think or expect, and, 
in fact, that which was expected, and was deduced from the 
religious and ethical value which man had come to put upon 
himself in the course of history, was only carried back into 
his original state. The following propositions contain every- 
thing that can be stated as embodying a common conviction 
and common presupposition of all further conceptions, which 
in this matter turned out very different, in accordance with the 
speculative and empirical studies of the Fathers, and the object 
of their ‘investigations for the time. M/an made in the image 
of God is a free self-determining being. He was endowed with 
reason by God, that he might decide for the good, and enjoy 1m- 
mortality. He has fallen short of this destiny by having 
voluntarily yielded and continuing to yield himself—under 
temptation, but not under compulsion—to sin, yet without having 
lost the possibility and power of a virtuous life, or the capacity 
for immortality. The possibility was strengthened and tmmor- 
tality restored and offered by the Christian revelation which 
came to the aid of the darkened reason with complete know- 
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ledge of God. Accordingly, knowledge decides between good and 
evil. Strictly taken, the will is morally nothing. On this basis very 
different views were possible. It was asked, first, what was 
original endowment, and what destiny, in the case of man; 
secondly, in connection with this, how much was to be claimed 
as human zature, and how much as a gift of grace originally 
bestowed; and thirdly, in keeping with the above, how far 
and how deep the consequences of sin extended. The question 
was put, in the fourth place, whether bare freedom constituted 
man’s character, or whether it did not correspond to his nature 
to be good. Fifthly, the philosophical question as to the consti- 
tution of man was here introduced and answered in various 
ways |dichotomically, trichotomically, the extent and scope. of 
the flesh (c#e£) in human nature, in its relation to the spirit 
(zveiue) and to sin]. Sixthly, the relation of the creaturely 
spirit (zvs¥~a) to the divine, in other words, the origin of the 
human spirit, was discussed. Seventhly, lastly, and above all, 
men possessed two sources of knowledge: the account in 
Genesis with a realistic exposition, which seemed to pour scorn 
on all “spiritual” conceptions, but had nevertheless to be 
respected; and the relative section from Origen’s theology, 
which was felt to an increasing extent to be intolerable to the 
Church, and which yet expressed the scientific, religious con- 
viction of the Fathers, in so far as their thought was scientific. 
Under such circumstances different conceptions, compromises of 
all sorts, necessarily arose; but hardly anywhere was an 
advance made in the end on the views already presented by 
Irenzus. In the latest results, as they are to be found in the 
Dogmatics of John of Damascus, there is much that is more 
realistic than in Irenzus, but on the whole a type of doctrine 
is obtained which is more inadequate and confused, and less 
valuable. In what follows we intend to enter in detail only 
into the most important points. 


§ 2. The Anthropology. 


Since the end of the creation of the world was held to 
consist in the creation of rational beings, who could exhibit 
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the image of God and share in his blessedness, it followed that 
the power of free self-determination and the capacity for im- 
mortality belonged to the notion of man, and that they were 
therefore regarded as inalienable. All the doctors of the Church, 
however, comprehended, in the idea of innate freedom, the 
conceptions of the rational and moral plan of man’s nature as 
a whole, and they defined this natural disposition to be the 
power to know God’s will accurately, to follow it, and thus to 
rise above nature. While it was left in doubt whether this 
whole natural plan implied that man possessed bare freedom or 
freedom directed to the good, it certainly characterised man as 
a spiritual being, and for that very reason as an image of God. 
Being such, man was independent as regards God. In other 
words, the fact that he was an “image” did not directly 
establish a lasting dependence on God, nor did it find expres- 
sion in such a dependence. On the contrary, it established his 
freedom in relation to God, so that man, being independent, 
was now only subject to the law of God, z.e., to that dispen- 
sation in virtue of which he was either rewarded or punished 
according as he behaved. The connection with God was thus 
exhausted in the noble constitution of man fixed once for all, 
but was supremely valued and acutely felt as a gift of divine 
grace, in the comparison with irrational animals. Meanwhile, 
the Fathers differed from one another. Some—like Athanasius, 
see even Tatian—assigned to human nature, in the strictest 
sense of the term, only the creaturely and sensuous state of 
being, in respect of which man is perishable, and they de- 
scribed everything else as a gift of divine grace inherent in 
human nature. Others embraced in this nature the moral cap- 
acity, endowment of reason, and knowledge of God;—so the 
majority; and very strenuously John of Damascus who repeat- 
edly characterises the good as the natural: see De fide orthod. 
II. 30, III. 14. The third class, finally, included even immor- 
tality, as a possession and not merely as a destiny, among the 
natural attributes of the human soul. These distinctions, which, 
however, are not particularly important for dogmatics, since all 
ultimately held nature to be a gift of grace, and the gift of 
grace to be a natural provision, were due partly to the differ- 
17 
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ent psychological conceptions of the Fathers, partly to the 
standpoint from which they investigated the problems; they might 
—as e.g., Athanasius—start from the doctrine of redemption 
or depend on moral, or empirical philosophical considerations. 
In psychology, the only point settled was that the fundamental 
form of human nature was twofold, spiritual and corporeal. 
This conception existed even where the soul itself was repre- 
sented as something corporeal, or as only “as nearly as pos- 
sible incorporeal” (éyyvrata tod dowudérov). Very many Greek 
Fathers, however, followed the view of Plato and Origen, accord- 
ing to which man consists of spirit, body, and soul—the soul 
uniting the other two. Consistently carried out, this opinion 
constantly led them back to the conception of Origen (Philo) 
that the spirit in man alone constituted his true nature, that it 
had its own, even a pretemporal, history, that in itself it be- 
longed to the supernatural and divine sphere, and that the 
body was only a prison which had to be stripped off before 
the spirit could present itself in its true being. In order to 
escape these consequences, which were already discredited in 
the controversy with Neoplatonism and Manicheism, different 
methods were adopted. Among these occurred that already 
alluded to above, the conception of the spirit solely as a “‘ super- 
added gift” (donum superadditum), a religious principle, to be 
found exclusively in the pious. But this expedient was seldom 
chosen; the whole question, so important and crucial, was rather 
stifled in a hundred questions of detail, tortured out of, or read 
into, the account in Genesis. The ever increasing restriction of 
the allegorical and spiritualising method of interpreting Gen. I. ff, 
led the Fathers xolens-volens to opinions remote from their 
scientific thought on religion The only passage in that account, 
moreover, which seemed to support the spiritualistic conception 
—‘‘God breathed his own breath into man’’—proved too much, 
and had therefore to be let alone.’ Origen’s idea, that the 


1 Augustine’s exposition in Ep. CCV. 19, was ultimately the opinion of most 
of the Greek Fathers, so far as they were not completely devoted to Neoplatonism. 
“Vis etiam per me scire, utrum dei flatus ille in Adam idem ipse sit anima. Bre- 
viter respondeo, aut ipse est aut ipso anima facta est. Sed si ipse est, factus est... 
In hac enim questione maxime cavendum est, ne anima non a deo facta natura, 
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body was a prison of the soul, was contrasted with the other, 
also ancient, that man was rather a microcosm, having received 
parts from the two created worlds, the upper and under.! But 
this conception, the only one which contained a coherent theory 
of equal value formally with the doctrine of Origen, could not 
fail to remain a mere theory, for the ethics corresponding to 
it, or its ethical ideal, were not supported by the final aims of 
the dominant theology. When anthropological questions or the 
Biblical narrative were not directly taken into account, it be- 
comes everywhere obvious, that the old Platonic antithesis of 
spirit and body was regarded by the Fathers as the antithesis 
between that which was precious and that which was to be 
mortified, and that the earthly and creaturely in man was felt 
to be a hampering barrier which was to be surmounted. Mona- 
chism and the eschatological prospect of deification are examples 
which show how thoroughly practical ideas and hopes were 
determined by the dualistic view, though its point had been 
blunted by the tenet of the resurrection of the body. Mean- 
while the theoretical doctrines as to the nature of man con- 
tinued to be beset by a profound inconsistency, and ultimately, 
in consequence of Biblicism, became aimless and barren. ? 
Supplement.—The_ different psychological views of the 
Fathers are reflected in the various theories as to the origin 
of individual souls. The oldest of these was the straduczan 
theory of Tertullian, which was also represented by a few 
Greeks—Gregory of Nyssa, Anastasius Sinaita. According to 


sed ipsius dei substantia tamquam unigenitus filius, quod est verbum eius, aut aliqua 
eius particula esse credatur, tamquam illa natura atque substantia, qua deus est 
quidquid est, commutabilis esse possit: quod esse animam nemo non sentit, qui 
se animam habere sentit.” But the thought which underlay the last saying of the 
dying Plotinus (Porphyr., Vita Plot., ch. 2): wesp@cee TO ev yet Getov avdyesy wpoc 
76 gv TH mwavti befov, was not entirely surmounted by many Greek Fathers. 

1 Therefore the great controversy lasting for centuries, whether the skins with 
which God clothed Adam and Eve were real skins, or bodies. He who agreed with 
Origen taught the latter; he who looked on man as a microcosm, the former. Yet 
here also there were composite forms: ¢g., the skin meant‘only the fleshly body. 

2 Scriptural proofs in support of the pre-existence of souls were not wanting: 
see John IX. 2. Jerome held to the doctrine for a time. Even Augustine was un- 
certain, and up to the time of Gregory the Great its flat rejection had not been 
determined on in the West (see Ep. VII. 53). 
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it the soul was begotten along with the body. Its extreme 
opposite was Origen’s idea of pre-existence which had still many 
adherents in the fourth century, but fell more and more into 
discredit, until, finally, it was expressly condemned at the 
Synod of Constantinople, A. D. 553. According to this doctrine, 
all souls were created at once by God along with the upper 
world, and fell successively into the lower world, and into their 
bodies. The middle view—an expedient of perplexity—was the 
creattan which gradually gained ground all through the fourth 
century, and can be characterised as the most wide-spread, at 
least in the West, from the beginning of the fifth. It taught 
that God was ever creating souls and planting them in the 
embryos. The East contented itself with disowning Origen's 
theory. Augustine, the greatest theologian of the West, was 
unable to come to any fixed view regarding the origin of the soul. 

The different views of the Fathers are further reflected in 
the different conceptions of the image of God in man. Religious 
and moral speculation were to be harmonised at this point; 
for the former was, indeed, never wholly wanting. Apart from 
such theologians as saw the image of God, somehow or other, 
even in the human figure, almost all were convinced that it 
consisted in reason and freedom. But with this it was impossible 
to remain perfectly satisfied, since man was still able to break 
away from God, so as in fact to become unlike him, and to die. 
On the other hand, theologians were certain that goodness and 
moral purity never could be innate. In order to solve the 
problem, different methods were adopted. Some abandoned 
the premise that the possession of the divine image was 
inalienable, and maintained that as it resided in the spirit that 
had been bestowed it could be completely lost through sinful 
sensuousness. The spirit returned to God, and the man relapsed 
to the level of the beasts. But this solution seemed unsatis- 
factory, because it was necessary, in spite of it, to retain the 
freedom that still, under all circumstances, existed to choose 
the good. Accordingly, it was impossible to treat this theory 
with any real seriousness. Others saw the possession of the 
Divine image, resting on reason and freedom, in the destiny 
of man to virtue and immortality, yet without stating what 
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change in that case was actually made by falling short of this 
destiny. The third section, finally, distinguished, after the 
example of Origen, between “image” (cxdv) and “‘likeness”’ 
(Szolwoss), and saw the former in the inalienable spiritual plan 
of man, the latter in moral similarity to God, which was, 
indeed, one always to be gained on the basis of natural 
endowments. The Fathers were unwilling, as this review shows, 
to rest content with the thought that the inalienable spiritual 
natural endowment of man constituted the divine image, but 
they found no means of getting beyond it. Their conception 
of moral goodness as the product of human freedom hindered 
them. All the more strongly did they emphasise and praise, 
as a kind of set-off, the goodness of God as Creator revealed 
in the natural constitution of man. 

The different views of the Fathers are finally reflected in 
their conception of the primitive state. Christianity restores 
man to his state of ideal perfection. This state must, however, 
have already existed in some form at the beginning, since 
God’s creation is perfect, and Genesis teaches, that man when 
created was good, and in a condition of blessedness (Paradise). 
On the other hand, it could not have been perfect, since man’s 
perfection could not be attained except through freedom. The 
problem resolves itself into a complete contradiction, which, 
indeed, was already clearly to be found in Irenzus: the original 
condition of man must coincide with the state of perfection, 
and yet it must only have been preliminary. The Fathers 
tried various ways of solving this crucial and insoluble diffi- 
culty, in which again the empirical and moral philosophical 
conception combined with a religious one. An attempt was 
made by very many Fathers to limit somewhat the blessedness 
of the Paradisaical state, or to give a form to their conceptions 
of it different in quality—fanciful and material—from that of 
their ideas of the final perfection; accordingly, it was explained 
—by Gregory of Nyssa—that God himself, looking to the Fall, 
had not ordained the Paradisaical state to be perfect. By some, 
again, the inconsistencies were glossed over, while others deter- 
mined, following Origen, wholly to abandon the historical 
interpretation of the state in Paradise, and to construct indepen- 
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dently a primitive state for themselves. The last method had 
the advantage, in combination with the assumption of the pre- 
existence of souls, that it could transfer a// men mystically 
into the original state. However, this radical solution conflicted 
too strongly with the letter of revelation, and the spirit of the 
Church tradition. It was rejected, and thus the problem 
remained in its obscurity. Therefore men contented themselves 
more and more with disregarding the main question: they set 
down incongruities side by side, and extracted separate points 
from the account in Genesis. To the latter belonged especially 
those which were believed to recommend virginity and as- 
ceticism, and to prove that these formed the mode of life 
(habitus) which corresponded to the true nature of man. Nor 
were opinions wanting that characterised asceticism as a salutary 
means of correcting the deterioration of the human state. 
“ Asceticism and its toils were not invented to procure the 
virtue that comes from without, but to remove superinduced 
and unnatural vileness, just as we restore the natural brightness 
of iron by carefully removing the rust, which is not natural, 
but has come to it through negligence” (John of Damascus, 
De fide orth. III. 14). 

The principles of ethics were, as a rule, discussed in con- 
nection with the original state of man. But even in reference 
to the blessedness enjoyed in that state no clear conception 
was reached; for if man’s distinctive nature was based on bare 
freedom, what sort of blessedness could there be for him? 
What could be bestowed on him which he did not possess 
already, or which, if bestowed, did not once more call in 
question the original possession? What could fall to his lot 
except an arbitrarily chosen reward? Again, as regards ethics, 
nothing certain could be established. While negative morality, 
asceticism, was conceived, as a rule, to be the natural and 
destined condition of man, yet an effort was made to construct 
an ideal of positive morality, in which the virtues of philoso- 
phy appeared in a rather superficial connection with those of 
religion.’ Negative and positive morality each looked up, after 


1 See here even the Latins. Ambrosius learned the combination, as carried out by 
him in his De officiis, from the Cappadocians; see also the remarkable opening 
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all, to a different supreme good, in the one case immortality, 
in the other the loftiest virtue. Therefore they could not be 
combined. The assumption of works of supererogation, which 
the Christian could accomplish while remaining in the world, 
formed the bridge between the two ethical ideals, but one 
which it must be admitted, contributed to flight from the one 
sphere to the other, rather than their connection. All attacks: 
on the theory that ascetic achievements were especially valu- 
able and meritorious were regarded as the outcome of moral 
laxity, and it is certain that in many cases they actually were. 


Sing Lthacs.) Sin. 


It was recognised by all the Fathers that the human race 
had turned from the good and thus degenerated from its origin, 
7.e.,—according to the view of the majority—from Adam. This 
universality of sin was throughout explained, not from an innate 
wicked power in man impelling him necessarily to sin, nor from 
matter in itself, still less from complicity on the part of the 
Deity.’ Nor, on the other hand, was it as a rule ascribed to 
a direct inheritance of Adam’s sin, for inherited sin is a contra- 
diction in itself; Adam was the type, but not the ancestor, of 
sinners. The true explanation was found in the misuse of free- 
dom, caused by the seductions of wicked demons, and the trans- 
mission of wicked customs. Along with this, the majority un- 
doubtedly cherished the secret idea, which was not surmounted, 
that the incentive to revolt from God? came to a certain extent 
of his work De pcenit. I. 1: “If the final and supreme aim of all virtue is to 
minister as far as possible to the spiritual benefit of our fellow-man, we may 
characterise benevolent moderation as one of the finest virtues.” For the popular 
conceptions of Greek Christians, see Socr. H. E. III. 16, in connection with Rom. I. 
On the other hand, Augustine attempted to derive the philosophic virtues from 


man’s dependence on God, from love; see, above all, the splendid exposition, Ep. 
CLY., ch. 12. 

1 Even the subtle way in which Origen justified evil as an element in the best 
possible world (see Vol. II., p. 343 f.) was seldom repeated. Yet see Augustine, De 
ordine II. 11 sq. (one of his oldest writings): “mala in ordinem redacta faciunt 
decorem universi.” 

2 Sin was described as something negative not only by Augustine, but by all 
thinking Greeks before him. Their conception was undoubtedly based on a philo- 
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necessarily from the sensuous nature and creaturely infirmity 
of man, and resulted from his composite constitution, and his 
liability to death, whether that was acquired naturally or by 
transgression, or inherited. Decay and death were especially 
held to constitute an inducement to and cause of continuance in 
sin. With natural sensuousness the fate of death was conjoined. 
Both drove man from God. But in spite of this view the 
assumption was retained of unaltered freedom. If on the one 
hand stress was laid on sensuousness being a natural endow- 
ment of man, the unnaturalness of wickedness was emphasised 
on the other, and thus bare freedom received a closer relation 
to goodness, which, of course, was conceived as repressed by 
sin. The good was the natural, but, again, in view of man’s 
sensuousness, unnatural evil was also natural to him. The essence 
of sin, since wickedness was held to be something purely nega- 
tive, was universally seen in alienation from God, being and 
goodness; but all that this meant positively was that man had 
subordinated his will to his sensuousness, and thereby lost the 
feeling, desire, and knowledge of the divine. The consequences 
of sin were held to be the following: First, by the majority, 
the universal mortality which had prevailed from Adam, or the 
loss of the true life;' secondly, the obscuration of the know- 
ledge of God, and with it of religion in general. This darken- 
ing made it possible for the demons to seduce man from the 
true God, to gain him to their own service, and the idolatry of 
the creature, in the form of polytheism, and so even to exercise 
an almost complete dominion over him, and the earth associated 
with humanity. A third consequence of sin was found in a 
certain weakening of freedom, which, though still existing, yet 
only in rare cases succeeded, without new divine influences, 
in reaching a morally good, perfect life. 

sophical view that God was not only the originator of being, but really the sole 


being. On the other hand, a distinction was made between the eternal being and 
the creaturely, which came from God. 


1 The Antiochenes thought differently (see under), and so did the author of the 
App. Const., who is exceedingly lax in his views} see, e.g, V- 7, p. 132 (Ed. 
Lagarde). The latter regards death as an original divine institution, which makes 
it possible for God to punish or reward. The resurrection was due to the rational 
soul from God. 
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Supplement.—The view taken by Ireneus and Tertullian of 
the fundamental importance of the first Fall for the whole future 
race, was imperilled by Origen’s theory of a fall on the part 
of spirits in their preéxistent state. It once more gradually 
won acceptance as an authoritative Biblical doctrine, but it 
never obtained the same certainty, clearness, or importance 
among the Greek Fathers as among the Latin (2.¢., after Am- 
brose); see Book II. of our description. The explanation which 
the theory of original sin furnished for the phenomenon of 
universal sinfulness was in form similar to Origen’s, but was 
inferior to it in intelligibility, and was never unreservedly 
accepted by the Orientals. The later Greeks indeed, doubtless 
under the influence of the West, recognised original sin, but 
this only resulted in a contradiction; for the thought that each 
man was born zz puris naturalibus, was, while no longer strictly 
formulated, never actually condemned. The old dilemma re- 
mained, that each man sinned either from a necessity of his 
nature or in virtue of his freedom; and the former opinion 
was at all times held in the East to be Manichzan. Inherited 
death, due to Adam, was taught as a rule; yet even in this 
matter certain views were never wholly obliterated which are 
only intelligible if death was regarded as something natural. 
From the point of view of the doctrine of redemption espe- 
cially, it could seem more pertinent to hold death to be the 
natural destiny of man, from which, however, redemption delivered 
him. Accordingly, after Origen’s theory had been abandoned 
on account of its want of Biblical support, all that was got in 
exchange for it was a contradiction: death was something 
natural and again unnatural. We cannot wonder at this contra- 
diction; in the same way, no one really held the immortality 
assigned to the primitive state to be something indisputably 
natural, but neither was it regarded as absolutely supernatural. 


§ 4. The Fall and Original Sin. Doctrine of Redemption. 
This is the place to define more precisely the influence which 


this Natural Theology gained on Dogmatics, z.¢., on the con- 
ceptions of redemption through Jesus Christ. In so doing we 
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must keep firmly in mind, that, in spite of this influence, the 
feeling remained uppermost that redemption was something 
superlatively exalted, something unmerited, a pure gift of God 
to humanity. This feeling was, however, more and more en- 
couraged also by the fact that the simple tenets of Natural 
Theology fell into confusion and became less impressive through 
the enjoined and ever increasing attention to Biblical texts re- 
alistically interpreted, and the necessity of repelling the system 
of Origen. To this was added the constantly growing reluctance 
to reflect independently at all, as well as the grand impressions 
made by the divine dispensation which culminated in the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and was brought to view in the 
mysteries. 

In the first place, the conviction of the lofty and, at bottom, 
inalienable dignity of man roused the idea that man receives 
through redemption that which corresponds to his nature. If 
adoption to the sonship of God and participation in the divine 
nature appeared on the one hand as a gift above all reason 
and expectation, yet it was looked at on the other as corre- 
sponding to the nature of man already fixed in his creation. 
For man zs God’s image, and exalted as he is above the lower 
animals by his constitution, rises as a spiritual being into the 
heavenly sphere. 

Secondly, the last word that Natural Theology has to say 
of man is that he is a free and rational being, introduced into 
the opposition of good and evil. Such a being has really to 
do with God only in his capacity of creator and rewarder. 
All other points of contact must necessarily always resolve into 
that. Again, for such a being there can only exist one good, 
that is knowledge, which includes virtue, and besides this cer- 
tain rewards alone find a place; for his nature requires that he 
should be independent in all his movements, nay, these only 
possess any value through such independence. The Deity stands 
at the beginning and the close of the history of free men as 
the power that creates and rewards. But the intervening space 
is not occupied by the Deity himself in order to govern man, 
and to preserve his allegiance. On the contrary, man has to 
deal solely with divine knowledge and rules in accordance with 
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which his freedom is meant to evince itself; for this freedom, 
while in itself a liberty of choice, was given to him that he 
might achieve, in a zealous pursuit of virtue based on rational 
knowledge, the moral perfection possessed by the Deity Himself. 

This whole view, which is familiar to us from the Apologists, 
was never completely lost by the Greek Fathers. Its first 
consequence was that henceforth the whole of religion could 
be,—as already in the case of the Apologists—and was, looked 
at from the point of view of knowledge and Jaw. It appeared 
as a morality based on pure knowledge of God and the world, 
one to which nothing could be added. Along with freedom, 
the natural moral law was implanted in man, that is, the sure 
consciousness of the rules, by which he had to prove what 
was in him. The rules corresponded ultimately to the laws of 
the universe set in operation and maintained by God as su- 
preme First Cause. This natural law, when it had been obscured 
in the mind of man, was repeated in the Decalogue by an 
external legislation, and, on account of the hard-heartedness of 
the Jews, was supplemented with burdens, temporary command- 
ments; and it was finally reduced by Jesus Christ to the sim- 
plest of formulas, set in operation by the impressive preaching 
of rewards and punishments, and perfectly fulfilled by Jesus. 
He revealed the perfect knowledge of God, and restored the 
natural moral law—these two statements being really identical, 
for in both God appears as the supreme cause.' In this state- 

1 We perceive the Greek conception most clearly from the law in Apost. Const. 


VI. 19—24. The section begins with the words: yvévrec yap @edv dre "Ijcot Xpiorod 
nal THY CUumacay avTOU oinovoyeiay apyibev yevyevyjeevyy, Ore dédwKE vOucY amAovY 
sig Poyderay rot pucinot uabupdv, cwrypiov, Lyiov, ev Ww nal rd 1d1ov bvoue eynarébero. 
The Decalogue is meant; it was given to the nation before its revolt, and God 
had no intention of adding sacrificial regulations, but tolerated sacrifices. After the 
revolt (of the golden calf) he himself, however, gave the ceremonial law: “He 
bound the people with irremovable fetters, and imposed heavy burdens and a 
hard yoke upon them, that they might abandon idolatry and turn again to that 
law which God had implanted by nature in all men” (ch. XX,), These “branding 
irons, lancets, and medicines” were, however, only for the sick. Christians who 
voluntarily believed in one God were delivered by him, above all, from the sacri- 
ficial service. Christ has fulfilled (xupmoas) the law, but removed the additions, 
“if not all, yet the more irksome”; this is the opposite of Tertullian’s opinion. 
He restored man’s right of self-determination, and in doing so confirmed the 
natural law (rév quorndy vouov ePePuiwoev). More rigorous conditions are only 
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ment we have already mentioned the second consequence of the 
speculation: all grace can only possess the character of a sup- 
port, of a rectification of knowledge. The whole of the oper- 
ations of God’s grace are in the end, crutches offered to feeble 
man. In offering them, God reveals a goodness which, after 
what he has already done in creation, is without any fixed 
limit. Grace is therefore not absolutely necessary for every man. * 
God, again, by no means reveals himself in it even as the 
blessing which man requires, but he simply imparts complete 
knowledge, and thus explains, and strengthens the motives for 
observing, the rules of conduct which man had long possessed. 
But in the third place, it follows from the speculation, that sin 
is nothing but the transgression, induced by imperfect knowledge, 
of those rules, whose observance does not exhibit man’s depen- 
dence on God, but his independence and freedom. Sin subjects 
man to the judgment of God. Punishment is the gravest result 
of sin. But God would not be just, if he were not an indul- 
gent judge. His goodness which supports man, has its counter- 
part in the indulgence which overlooks the time of ignorance- 
of the individual, and leaves unpunished the sins of men when- 
ever they feel penitent.’ Since it is impossible in this whole 


apparent. Just vengeance is even yet permitted, toleration is only better: ov rz 
Ouoine maby éxudmren evoyobérycey BAAR THY TOUTwWY aeTpiav (This is not the 
usual Greek view, but a conception peculiar to this lax author). But Christ himself 
abolished what had been “added” solely by fulfilling it first in his life and death, 
or by transforming the ceremonies into spiritual rites. The respect which Irenzeus, 
as distinguished from the older teachers, had already entertained for the ceremonial 
law is shown even more clearly here. 


1 Yet see what is said below on Macarius. 


2 Forgiveness of sins was a conception which in this connection could hardly 
be carried out by the Fathers. The passing over, of the time of ignorance and the 
acceptance of the reparation involved in penitence constituted forgiveness. Hardly 
another teacher from and after the fourth century, has expressed it so clearly as 
Clemens Alex.: r@v mpoyeyevyjévay Osdg dfdwow khecw, THY OF EmidvTwv aUToc 
¢xacrog eavrd (Quis div. salv. 40, cf. Strom. IT. 14, 58, and elsewhere); but the 
statement as to Christ in Peedag. I. 3, 7: T& ptv duapryyara ws Oedo aduetc, sig 
d& To uy eEauaprdvery radaywyav wo kvopwroc, formed a part of the fundamental 
view of the following age. We cannot wonder at this. Between mechanical ex- 
piations and penitence there is in fact no third term, as soon as the forgiveness 
of sins is applied to individual cases. Only where faith in forgiveness is che faith 
itself, is it more than a word, and yet not magical. 
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question that there can be any suggestion of a restoration of 
man to that communion with God which he had forsaken, 
since on the contrary, the sole point was that man, to whom 
it was always possible to return, should not be impeded while 
striving and yet stumbling, the view was, in fact, inevitable 
that God remits punishment to every penitent. God would not 
appear just, but harsh and unloving, if he did not accept sincere 
penitence as an equivalent for transgressions. It was accord- 
ingly agreed that, although men are sinners, they become just 
in the sight of God through virtue and penitence, and redemp- 
tion to eternal life through Christ can only benefit such as have 
acquired this righteousness through their independent efforts. 
The sacraments initiated men into this effort to obtain virtue, 
and they had also an indescribable influence upon it. But 
personal fulfilment of the law was still something thoroughly 
independent. Finally, it followed from this moral view, that it 
was impossible to gain a clear idea of the state of perfection. 
A state of freedom and a perfect virtue based on perfect 
knowledge cannot be raised higher than they are, and that 
which is given to reward the latter can never be intrinsically 
connected with it. The complete vacuity of the conceptions 
held of the final state, apart from the effect of the hope of an 
ever increasing knowledge, z.e., vision of God, was accordingly 
also the natural consequence of the conviction that man, 
because he is free, is dependent on no one, and that he is 
always at the goal when he fulfils the law of God. 

Thirdly, the rationalistic exposition of the doctrine of God 
and creation could not fail to impel apologists to expound the 
reasonableness of the doctrines of the Trinity, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. As a matter of fact the attempt was 
even made to prove the existence of a general agreement, 
a ‘common sense”, as to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
references were especially made to heathen philosophers, 
though, on the other hand, when it seemed expedient, the 
Greeks were denied any knowledge of the Trinity. Such 
references were all the more natural, since Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers, and at an earlier date Numenius, had constructed 
a kind of trinity. Cyril, again, in his Catechisms, supported 
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the resurrection of the body to a very large extent on rational 
grounds, and others followed his example, For the extent to 
which even the doctrine of the Incarnation was included in 
Natural Theology, see following chapter. 

Fourthly, from all this it followed, that man could ultimately 
receive nothing from history which he could not, nay, had not 
to, wrest for himself. But the Logos in the flesh (Adyvosg évowpxos) 
belonged to history. Accordingly, it was impossible wholly to 
get rid of the view that there was a standpoint for which the 
historical Christ, since he was merely the edifying teacher, 
meant nothing. This view was, as we know, expressed per- 
fectly plainly by Origen (see Vol. II., p. 342, n. 1); and in 
this he by no means stood alone. It was not only repeated 
by half-heathen theologians, like Synesius, but it runs like a 
hidden thread through the conceptions of all Greek theologians, 
as long as they continued to think independently. It is the 
negative complement of the idea that the knowledge accom- 
panied by virtue, which transcends all that is visible, and there- 
fore all that is historical, includes blessedness in itself, and 
moreover, that it can be achieved from our own resources 
through a direct affatus divinus. But still further: even in 
Augustine this view was not wholly surmounted. The man, 
who perceived the Deity, and had gained faith, love, and hope, 
stood beside the throne of God, and was with the Father of 
light and his essential Word; the historical Christ lay beneath 
him.’ Further, even opponents of Origen, like Methodius and 
his successors, the mystics, had arrived at the same conception 
(see Vol. III., p. 110). For the ascetic mystic history passed 
away along with the world; he might cast aside all crutches, 
traversing independently the long, mysterious path from the 
extreme outside to the inmost recess of the spiritual. At the 
end of this path there stood, not Jesus Christ, but the unem- 
bodied Logos (Adéyog doupxoc), since he was pure truth and pure 
life. An incarnate Christ (vcwpxos) was born in each who tra- 
versed this path. He in whom Christ was born, however, no 
longer needed the historical Christ. ? 

1 Augustine, De _doctr. I. 34. 


? See even Augustine, on John, tract. 21, n. 8: “Gratulemur et gratias agamus 
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Rationalism, or Christianity as the moral law which is freely 
fulfilled, and mysticism are regarded as opposites, and so they 
are before the tribunal of philosophy. But before that of positive 
religion they are not, they are rather akin, at least in the form 
in which they confront us in antiquity.’ Mysticism of course 
embraces germs which when unfolded will resist rationalism. 
But at first it is nothing but rationalism applied to a sphere 
above reason (ratio). The admission that there was such a 
sphere formed the difference. It was mysticism as much as 
rationalistic moralism which secretly formed an opposition to the 
Christianity proclaimed by Jesus Christ to be the way and the 
truth for all men and for every grade. The most vital piety 
of the Greek Fathers, and the strenuous effort to make them- 
selves at home in religion, insured them at least against losing 
the historical Christ. 

But it was only a danger that here threatened. We may 
not say more. The Deity had come down to earth, God had 
become man, and that in the historical Jesus—faith in this 
stupendous fact, ‘“‘the newest of the new, nay, the only new 
thing under the sun,’’ limited all rationalism. It imperatively 
demanded the investigation, on the one hand, of the ground 
and cause, on the other, of the fruit and blessing, of this divine 
dispensation. It was necessary to find the relation of the 
latter to the mystery and horror of death. It was indeed 
impossible to make the “naturalness” of death credible; for 
all nature, higher and lower, rebelled against it. And the 
consciousness of a capacity for perfect knowledge and goodness 
underlay in practical life the sense of incapacity. Hence the 
conviction that man must be redeemed, and through Jesus 
Christ is redeemed. The doctrines of innate freedom, the law, 
and the independent achievement of virtue were not abandoned ; 


non solum nos Christianos factos esse, sed Christum.., admiramini gaudete: 
Christus facti_sumus.” 

1 Bigg (The Christian Platonists of Alex., 1886, p. 51 f.) has also correctly 
perceived this; he is speaking of the attitude of Clement and of the Alexandrians 
generally: “On one side Rationalist, on another Mystic.” “Though there is in them 
a strong vein of Common Sense or Rationalism, they were not less sensible of the 
mystic supernatural side of the religious life than Irenzeus. The difference is that 
with them the mystical grows out of the rational.” 
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but they were counterbalanced by faith in the necessity and 
reality of redemption. And this combination, unsatisfactory as 
it seems to us, was yet capable of forming men of Christian 
character. Such men were never wanting in any century of the 
older Greek Church after Athanasius and Chrysostom, although 
their theology lacked the confession of the Psalmist: “It is 
good for me to cleave to God” (Mihi adhzrere deo bonum est). * 


Instead of multiplying details we may here give the views on 
freedom, sin, and grace, of four eminent Greek Fathers, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John of Damascus. 

(1) Athanasius.—The conceptioris formed by Athanasius of the 
original state of man, of sin and grace, show especially his 
inability to distinguish between nature and grace. In his work 
“De incarnatione’”? he strove to prove that the incarnation 
was a necessity on the part of God. Therefore he emphasises 
strongly the destiny of man, and distinguishes it sharply from 
his empirical condition; for this destiny sets God a task which 
he must carry out under all circumstances, if his goodness 
(éya6érys) is to remain in -force. Therefore, in many of the 
arguments of this work, human nature appears as the creaturely 
and sensuous constitution, while everything else, including the 
endowment of reason, takes the form of a donum superadditum, 
potentially given in the original state, and binding on God 
himself, a gift of grace, which was meant to rise to complete 


1 The text is indeed quoted by Macarius (Ep. I. fiz) as the sum of all know- 
ledge. But even to this theologian, who came nearest Western thought in some 
paraenetic remarks, and frequently drew the sharpest contrast between nature and 
grace (see Hom. I. 10, IV. 7—9), the “cleaving to God” meant nothing but the 
independent decision for God. The following passage (Hom. IV. 5) proves how 
remote Macarius was from Augustine: “How should God treat a man who, in the 
exercise of free will, devotes himself to the world, lets himself be seduced by its 
pleasures, or revels in dissipations? God only sends his help to him who renounces 
worldly pleasures, and preserves himself completely from the snares and traps of 
the sensuous world,” etc. Here we see that the contrast between nature and grace 
was not so seriously meant. The same is the case with “law and gospel.” No 
Greek Father was able to regard these as contrasted in the same way as we see 
them in the writings of Paul and Augustine. 


2 On its authenticity, see the next chapter. 
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knowledge of God through the free moral development of man 
—for that was the goal. [Athanasius uses very different ex- 
pressions for this in his writings: Qavracix mep) Ocdv (power 
of conceiving God), yvacrg (knowledge) xeraveycig (perception) 
xatéayig (comprehension) dewpix tév Oeiwy (theory of divine 
things) dswpix ray voyrav (—of the intelligible) dswpia wept rod 
@sod (science of God) w&voiw rig cig marépx yvecews (concept 
of knowledge as to the Father)]. The change which took place 
in man through sin, or through death, is accordingly conceived 
as a loss of the divine. God is at the same time supremely 
interested in preventing man, once destined to obtain perfect 
divine knowledge, from becoming a prey to his lower nature, 
and being destroyed. ’ 

But even in the De incarn., and to a still greater extent 
in his later anti-Arian writings, Athanasius defends the idea that 
the rational spirit (Luy%y a0vixy—Athanasius being a dichotomist) 
belongs to man’s constitution, is immortal, and at bottom also 
inalienable. This Luyy Aovixy can gradually recognise the Logos 
and God from creation; it is, accordingly, not only an inalien- 
able religious Z¢alent, but also an inalienable religious factor. 
Its power extends so far that there have been holy men in all 
ages (c. gent. 2; c. Arian. II]. 33: roaaol yap ov dyiot yeydvact 
xabapol makoyg auptiec). The reconciliation of the two contra- 
dictory statements, that the higher endowment appears first as 
grace, then as nature, is to be found in the following points. 
(1) The Luyy% rAoyimy is only rational (logical) because it parti- 
cipates in the Logos, is his image, possesses a shadow of him 
(De incarn. 3), and retains its power only when steadfastly con- 
nected with him. For this reason it can be termed, although a 
natural provision, an “external” (c. Arian. II. 68: ‘Adam was 
outside before his transgression, having received grace and not 
having had it adapted to his body”; ‘o ’Ad&éu mpd Tig wapu- 
Baoewg tEwhev qv, AnBov Tyy yop nal wy cuvypmocmévyy Exo 

avtyy TQ oawueti). (2) It is only in the apologetic arguments 
of the treatise De incarn. that Adam’s fall and its consequence 
appear as forming a tremendous cleavage, and the state before 

1 De incarn. IV.: 4 mapéRuoig rig evroane cig TO nard dvoww adTode emérrpever. 


Accordingly, everything is supernatural which raises man above the level of nature. 
18 
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and after the fall as a contrast. That was not the characteristic 
view of Athdnasius,! as is shown by other arguments in the 
same writing, and the rest of the tractates. He contemplates 
not a loss once for all, but a gradual enfeeblement. Mankind 
has more and more lost, from generation to generation, the 
consciousness of God, z.¢., through the darkening of his mind. 
That which above all burdened humanity, however, was not sin, 
but the sentence of death pronounced by God on the sinner— 
see next chapter. The faculties for knowing God, and thus for 
attaining the goal, remained, but there was no corresponding 
power actually to reach the goal. A Catholic investigator has ex- 
pressed this as follows:” “Sinful man gradually lost, according 
to Athanasius, what was supernatural in his prerogatives, and 
retained only what was natural. Supernatural were moral good- 
ness on the one hand, the correct consciousness and due use 
of rationality and immortality on the other; while ration- 
ality and immortality generally were natural.’ The intrusion 
here of the modern Catholic categories of ‘natural and 
“supernatural” is incorrect; for the spiritual nature of man 
was held by all the Fathers to be supernatural. But the 
idea is correct. But we must go further. The difference here 
is exclusively quantitative; it is only qualitative from the fact 
that what remains of higher powers is as a rule of less than its 
initial value, z¢., is no longer capable of reaching the goal. 
The same Catholic scholar is therefore perfectly correct, when 
—expressing himself with due caution—he finds (p. 159 f.) that 
Athanasius “ does not seem to treat’’ the punishment of sin—better, 
sin —“‘ with sufficient gravity’. ‘‘ He teaches, indeed, that the spirit- 
ual gifts of man were lost through sin, but he conceives this 
ruin as gradual in time and degree, depending on the extent 
to which men had turned from the contemplation of the spirit- 
ual and to the sensuous’; z.¢., Athanasius simply follows an 
empirical and natural line of thought, in virtue of which he finds 
in mankind very different grades of moral and _ intellectual 
position. That this was a consequence of human freedom con- 

1 Against Wendt, Die christl. Lehre von der menschlichen Volkommenheit 


(1880), p. 47 f. 


9 


2 Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des h. Athaaasius, (1880), p. 156. 
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stituted a sufficient explanation in itself and freed the Deity of 
all blame. But it did not explain the universality of death, 
and left out of account Gen. I.—III. The above empirical view, 
which ultimately, indeed, cast a certain shadow on the Deity, 
and these chapters of the Bible compelled him to secure, some- 
how or other, a historical beginning for the present condition 
and therewith an original state of man. But the relations of 
the present to that beginning are really exhausted in the con- 
tinuance of the once pronounced sentence of death;' and the 
primitive state, which is clearly enough described (c. gentes 2, 
De incarn. 3, 4) as a destiny—Adam himself having not yet 
attained what his endowments fitted him for, continued in this 
sense; nay, it ultimately embraced the idea that God was under 
the necessity of bringing the sentence of death to an end. 
However, Athanasius did arrive at positive conclusions as to 
the specific grace bestowed in the Christian redemption, in his 
polemic against the Arians. It is not to be wondered at that 
the discussion of grace in connection with creation and the 
natural endowments of man only resulted, on the premises 
stated by the Fathers, in tautologies. But against the Arians, 
where Athanasius was not interested in cosmology, he shows 
that we have received from grace what was by nature peculiar 
to the Son, and he definitely distinguishes between grace in 
creation and in redemption. Deut. XXXII. 6, 7, 18, where it 
is said that God created and begot men, he interprets as follows: 
“By creating, Moses describes the natural state of men, for 
they are works and beings made; by begetting, he lets us see 
the love of God to them after their creation” (c. Arian. II. 58). 
Similarly on John I. 12, 13: ‘John makes use of the words 
‘to become’ because they are called sons, not by nature, but 
by adoption; but he has employed the word ‘begotten’, because 
they in any case have received the name of son... The good- 
ness of God consists in this, that he afterwards becomes, by 
grace, the father of those whose creator he already is. He 
becomes their father, however, when—as the Apostle says— 
the men who have been created receive into their hearts the 
Spirit of his Son, which calls, ‘Abba, Father.’ But the latter 


1 All men were lost in Adam’s transgression,” c. Arian. II. 61. 
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consist of all who have received the Word and have obtained 
power from him to become children of God. For since by 
nature they are creatures, they can only become sons by receiv- 
ing the spirit of the natural and true Son. In order that this 
may happen the Word became flesh, that men might be made 
capable of receiving the Deity. This conception can also be 
found in the Prophet Malachi, who says: ‘Did not one God 
create you? Have you not all one Father?’ For here again he 
says in the first place ‘created’, and in the second ‘father’, 
in order similarly to show that we are first, and by nature, 
creatures, but afterwards are adopted as sons, God the creator 
becoming also our father,’ etc. (c. Arian. II. 59). These ex- 
positions are certainly worth noting, but we must not over- 
estimate them; for in the same discourses against the Arians 
they are modified to the effect that our sonship depends on the 
Logos dwelling in us, z.e., it receives a cosmological basis (see 
c. Arian. III. 10). In some passages it indeed looks as if the 
Logos only dwelt in us in consequence of the incarnation (see 
above and l.c. IV. 22); but it is quite clear in others that 
Athanasius thought of an indwelling before the incarnation, an 
indwelling wholly independent of it. With the recollection that 
there were sons of God in the O. T., Athanasius proves that 
the Logos was eternal. Accordingly, it is with him as with 
Clement of Alexandria: when the Fathers are not dealing with 
apologetic theology, and disregard the O. T., they are able 
to comprehend and describe the grace due to the historical 
Christ in its specific significance; but when they reason connect- 
edly everything ultimately resolves into the natural endowment 
fixed once for all. 

Literature.—See, besides the works quoted of Atzberger and 
Wendt, Mohler, Athanasius, I. p. 136 ff. Voigt, Athanasius, 
p. 104 ff, and Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, 2 Ed. 
Vol olitpro.t: 

(2) Gregory of Nyssa.—Gregory’s theories also appear to be 
hampered by a contradiction because they are sketched from 
two different points of view. On the one hand he regards the 
nature of man in spirit and body as constituting his true being. 
To him, as opposed to Origen, the whole earthly world is 
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good, a mirror of divine wisdom and power, a place meant to 
be pervaded by the divine. Before this could be possible “it 
was necessary that a union should be effected between its 
essential elements and the higher spiritual and divine nature, 
whereby first the divine shone as through a glass into the earthly 
world, after which the earthly, elevated with the divine, could 
be freed from liability to decay, and be transfigured. This cen- 
tral significance, this part of constituting a bond between two 
worlds in themselves opposed, was assigned to man, who stood 
at the head of the ascending scale of earthly creatures, which 
he comprehended like a microcosm, while he also as Aoyixdy 
faov (a rational being) projected into the invisible world, in 
virtue of his nature made in the image of God, z.¢., spiritual 
and moral, and, especially, ethically free. This nature of man, 
besides, being created, possessed nothing of itself, but only like 
the sun-loving eye turned ever of its own accord to the eternal 
light, living on it, and interpreting it to the earthly world 
to which it essentially belonged.” ' But on the other hand, 
though Gregory rejected Origen’s theories of the pre-existence 
of souls, the pre-temporal fall, and the world as a place of 
punishment (epi xatacnevig avboparwv, ch. 28, 29), regarding 
them as Hellenic dogmas and therefore mythological, yet he 
was dominated by the fundamental thought which led Origen 
to the above view. The spiritual and the earthly and sen- 
suous resisted each other. If man was, as Scripture says, 
created in the image of God,? then he was a spiritual being, 
and his being so constituted his nature (see l.c. ch. 16—18). 
Man was a self-determining, but, because created, a change- 
able spirit, meant to share in all the blessings of God. So far 
as he had a sensuous side, and was mortal, he was not an 


1 See Catech. mag. 5, 6, and the work, wep? uy. x. dvacras., as also rep? 
uatuon, avopwr. 2 ff. 16. Moller in Herzog R.-E., 2 Ed. Vol. V., p. 401, and his work, 
Gregorii Nyss. de natura hom. doctr. illustr. et ctim Origeniana comparata, 1854. 


2 Orat. I. T. L, p. 150: Kar’ einbva yw rd Aoysnds elvan nad? Colmar d yivojece 
gy TH Xproriavos yevécba:. The “image” cannot consist in the bodily. The latter 
is at most a copy of the “image,” see wep? xaraucn. dvipwr. 8,12. But the “image” 
itself implies that it can only really be completely produced by free self-determination 
on the part of man. “If any compulsion obtained, the image woyld not be realised,” 
(Catech, mag. 5), 
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image of God. Gregory now laid stress on man (homo)—as 
he conceived it, humanity—having been first created, and then 
having been fashioned into male and female. He concluded 
from this that the earthly and sensuous side of man was 
ériyevyynatizy, a subsequent creation, that, accordingly, the 
spiritual in man was conceptually the primary, and his sensuous 
and bodily nature the secondary, part of him.’ He further 
concluded that man was originally designed to live a sexless 
life like the angels, that God would have multiplied men as 
he did the angels by his power “in a noble fashion” (zep! 
xataox., 17), and that the proper and natural dwelling-place of 
men was the pure and incorporeal future state. 

But near as he was to consequences drawn by Origen,” 
Gregory rejected them. The destiny of man sketched above 
was an ideal one. In other words, God, looking to the Fall, 
at once created and added the earthly and sensuous nature of 
man; nay, this was not merely due to the Fall, but, as is 
shown by the first line of thought given above, the earthly 
nature of man had also, since it was possessed by divine energies 
and transfigured, a lasting significance. But the Paradisaical 
state in which men lived before the Fall, was not the highest; 
for the body was not transfigured, though it had not yet been 
stained by sexual intercourse. The highest state, in so far as 
it was brought about by the resurrection (cig Td dpyaiov ric 
Qucsws yudy adroxatéeracic), was that which notionally preceded 
the life in Paradise, but had never till now been concretely 
realised. It was life in its incorporeal abode after the fashion 
of the angels.* The incarnation of God had procured this state 


1 We have, however, to make a distinction here. As a creaturely spirit man 
necessarily has a body, just as every picture has a material foundation, and every 
mirror a back. This body, therefore, belonged, according to Gregory, to the notion 
of man’s nature; it was the phenomenon of the soul as the latter was the noumenon 
of the body. But Gregory distinguishes this body from the sensuous and sexually 
differentiated one. 


2 Gregory borders very closely upon them, not only in wep? xaracn., but also 
in other writings. The fall does not, indeed, take the form of an event in the 
experience of individual men actually to be found in a pre-existent state, but ofa 
kind of “intelligible collective deed of all humanity.” 


3 See wept xaracx. dvbpwr. 16—18, 
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for all who, in virtue of their freedom, led a holy life, z.e., 
who lived as man did in Paradise before the Fall; for that 
was possible to man even when on earth. In all this we must 
remember that Gregory’s hold on the traditional dependence on 
Gen. I.—III. was very loose: he does not speak of Adam, but always 
of us. All men had the same freedom as Adam.' All souls 
really passed through Adam’s history. Above all, no trans- 
ference of sin took place, although Gregory is a Traducian 
(see wept zat. avbp. ch. 29); every man sinned, because in 
virtue of his freedom he could sin, and by his sensuous nature 
(x26y) was induced to sin. By this means a state of depravity 
and death was introduced—sin also being death—from which 
man in fact could not deliver himself. Nothing but the union 
of God with humanity procured redemption. Redemption was, 
in harmony with the speculations as to Adam, strictly objective, 
and the question as to its appropriation was therefore, at bot- 
tom, no question. A new condition was revealed for all men 
without any co-operation on their part, but it became real only 
to those who led a holy life, z.e., who abstained entirely 
from sin. 

Literature.—See, besides Moller’s work, Wendt, l.c., p. 49 f.; 
Herrmann, Gregorii Nyss. sententiz de salute adipiscenda, 1875 ; 
Bergades, De universo et de anima hominis doctrina Gregorii 
Nyss., Thessalonich, 1876; Stigler, Die Psychologie des hl. 
Gregor von Nyssa, Regensburg, 1857; Ritschl., lc. Vol. I. 
p- 12 ff.; Hilt, Des hl. Gregor von Nyssa Lehre vom Menschen, 
Koln, 1890. 

(3) Theodore.— Even in Irenzus* two inconsistent conceptions 
of the result of redemption stood side by side. It was held, 
on the one hand, to restore man to the original state from 
which he had fallen, and, on the other, to raise him from the 
primitive natural state of childhood to a higher stage. The 


t Gregory here carries his speculation still further: God did not first create a 
single man, but the whole race in a previously fixed number; these collectively 
composed only one nature. They were really ove man, divided into a multiplicity. 
Adam—that means all (rep? xaracx. 16, 17, 22). In God’s prescience the whole of 
humanity was comprised in the first preparation, 


3 See Vol. I1., p.- 267 ff, 
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majority of the Greek Fathers were not in a position to decide 
bluntly for either of these ideas; yet the former, under the 
influence of Origen, prevailed. It was only in the school of 
Antioch that it was really rejected, that the other view was 
emphatically avowed, and thus the most decided attitude 
adopted of opposition to Origen’s theology.’ The view of the 
Antiochenes was teleological—but there was an entire absence of 
any religious view of sin. In this respect it was directly opposed 
to Augustine’s system. 

According to Theodore, > God’s plan included from the 
beginning two epochs (“Kerascraces”), the present and future 
states of the world. The former was characterised by change- 
ableness, temptation, and mortality, the latter by perfection, 
immutability, and immortality. The new age only began with 
the resurrection of the dead, its original starting-point being 
the incarnation of the Son of God. Further, there was a 
spiritual and a sensuous. Man was composed of both, the 
body having been created first, and the soul having then been 
breathed into it. This is the opposite of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
view. Man was the connecting link. between the two spheres; 
he was designed to reveal the image of God in this world. 
“Like a king, who, after building a great city and adorning 
it with works of every kind, causes, when the whole is com- 
pleted, a fine statue of himself to be erected, in which all the 
inhabitants may gratefully revere the constructor, so the Creator 
of the world, after he had elaborated his work, finally produced 
man to be his own image, and all creatures find in him their 
centre, and thus contribute to the due glorification of God.” Now 
although man is equipped with all the powers of reason and 
of will, yet, from the very nature of his present condition, he 
7s changeable, 7s defeated in the conflict, and 7s mortal. Not till 
the new principle of life was imparted by means of Christ 


1 Tt is instructive that Marcellus also thinks of a glory presented through 
redemption, which is ump dvdpwmov. 


9 


2 See Kihn, Theodor von Mops., p. 171 ff. Also the examples partly taken 
from Theodore’s commentaries on Genesis, Job, and Paul’s epistles (see Swete, Theodori 
in epp. Pauli comment. 1880, 1881), partly from fragments of other writings of 
Theodore; cf. also Dorner, Theodori de imagine dei doctrina, 1844, 
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could the changeable nature be raised to immutability. Till 
then, accordingly, man was exposed to temptation, and as a 
being made up of spirit and body was necessarily mortal. The 
threat of death in Paradise did not mean that death was the 
consequence of sin—it was rather natural; but it was designed 
to inspire man with as great a hatred of sin, as if the latter 
were punished by death. Death, natural in itself, was a divine 
means of education, and accordingly salutary. ‘God knew 
that mortality would be beneficial to Adam, for if they had 
been invested with immortality, men, when they sinned, would 
have been exposed to eternal destruction.’’ But even the per- 
mission of sin was salutary, and formed part of the divine 
plan of education. God gave a command, and thereby elicited 
sin, in order that he might, like a loving Father, teach man 
his freedom of choice and weakness. ‘‘Man was to learn that 
while he was in a state of moral changeableness, he would not 
be capable of sustaining an immortal existence. Therefore 
death was announced to him as the penalty of disobedience, 
although mortality was from the beginning an attribute of 
human nature.’”' No sin without a command, but also no 
knowledge of good and evil, of the possession of: spiritual 
faculties, finally, no conflict. Accordingly, God gave the com- 
mand in order to raise Adam above the stage of childhood, 
and it necessarily provoked conflict and defeat. 

Adam is, however, to be thought of here, not as the 
ancestor, but as the type, of the human race. The law was 
given with the same object to all his descendants, to teach 
them to distinguish between good and evil, and to know their 
own powers and weakness. In the history of Adam we become 
acquainted with our own natural disposition. “In keeping with 
this we are under the necessity in our present life of rendering 
obedience to laws by which our natural power of making dis- 
tinctions is awakened, we, meanwhile, being taught from what 
we ought to abstain and what to do, that the principles of 
reason may be active in us. Only when we find ourselves in 
the future state (Katastasis) will we be able with slight effort 
to perform what we recognise as good. Without law, therefore, 

1 Kihn, |. c., p. 174, 
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we would have had no distinction between good and evil, and 
no knowledge of sin, and like irrational animals we would 
have done whatever occurred to us.’’ In this state knowledge 
and fighting are required to obtain the victory, but we are 
constantly hampered by the body, the source of temptations. 
Christ first gave us redemption from death, an immortal nature, 
which, therefore, will obtain the victory without effort (on 
Rom. V. 18). 

Theodore was able to explain away the Pauline passages 
which support a transmission of the death worked by sin, just 
as he ignored the life of the first man in Paradise before the 
Fall. All men died because of their own sinful actions; but 
even this was meant figuratively. They died because of their 
natural constitution, in which sin was latent. He opposed 
Augustine’s and Jerome’s doctrine of original sin in an indepen- 
dent work, fragments of which have been preserved by Marius 
Mercator. “Adam was created mortal whether he sinned or 
not. For God did not say, ‘Ye will be mortal,’ but ‘Ye 
will die.’’’ Theodore quoted Ps. CIII. 15, and Rome. II. 6. 
Against original sin he appealed to the case of saints like 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. If God had passed sentence of 
death on all as the punishment of sin, he would not have made 
Enoch immortal. Accordingly, Baptism did not, according to 
Theodore, remove inherited sin, but initiated the believer into 
sinless discipleship of Christ, and at the same time blotted out 
the sins he had himself committed. In the former sense it had 
its use even for children; for Baptism, like all grace emanating 
from the incarnation, raised man to a new stage, elevated him 
above his present nature, and prepared him for the future state 
(Katastasis). This is most strongly emphasised by Theodore, 
and here his teaching is distinguished from the doctrines of 
Pelagius and Julian of Eclanum,* who subordinated redemption 
through Christ completely to the rationalistic theory. That 
Theodore did not do. While he was thoroughly convinced, 
with Pelagius, that in the present state everything turned on 
men’s own actions which rested on knowledge, freedom, effort, and 


heroic fighting, yet he was equally certain on the other hand, 
} See Kihn; 1. c. p. 179 f. 
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that human nature did not attain immutability, immortality, and 
sinlessness through this conflict—it was merely a condition-—but 
only through redemption. For this reason Christ came. He 
did not restore, but produced a new, a higher state. He did 
not heal, but transfigured. ' 

Theodore’s doctrine of man was strictly rationalistic and 
Aristotelian; it surpassed the theories of all the rest of the 
Greek Fathers in intelligibility and consistency. But for that 
very reason it did not correspond to all the ideas and desires 
embraced in the tradition of the Church. 

(4) John of Damascus.—The doctrines taught by this dog- 
matist became final in the Greek Church, the later Symbols 
being substantially at one with them, * because he combined the 
conceptions of the Cappadocians with the Antiochene tradition, 
in the modified form assumed by the latter in Chrysostom, 
and at the same time did justice to the constantly increasing 
tendency to refrain as much as possible from allegorising Gen. 
I. ff. Briefly, John taught as follows: *— 

Since God, “overflowing with goodness’’, was not satisfied with 
the contemplation of himself, but desired to have some one to 
whom he could do good, he created the universe, angels, and 
men. Even the angels were immortal, not by nature, but by 
grace; for everything which has a beginning has necessarily 
an end. But immortality being a gift became natural to spirit- 
ual beings, and therefore also to men. Men were created by 
God from nature, visible and invisible, in his own image, to be 
kings and rulers of the whole earth. Before their creation God 
had prepared Paradise for them to be as it were a royal castle, 
“set by' his hands in Eden, a store-house of all joy and delight, 
situated to the East, and higher than the whole earth, but 


1 Chrysostom agrees entirely with Theodore in the opinion that man’s free will 
takes the first step, which is then seconded by God with his power, in the appro- 
priation of the good; see his notes on Rom. IX. 16, in Hom, 163 in ep. ad Heb., 
Hom, 12; in Ey. Joh., Hom. 17, etc. The passages are reproduced in Miinscher, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1832), p. 363 ff. 

2 See Gass, Symbolik d. griech. Kirche, p. 150 ff. 

3 De fide orthod. IL. 2 ff., 11 ff. 24—30; III. 1, 14, 20; IV. 4, 11, 19—22, 
and the Homily in “ficum arefactum,” as also the Dialogue against the Manicheans, 
Langen, 1. c., p. 289 ff.; Wendt, 1. c., p. 59 ff. 
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tempered and illumined by the finest and purest air, planted 
with ever blossoming flowers, filled with perfume, full of light, 
surpassing every idea of earthly grace and beauty, a truly 
divine place.”! But it was only with his body that man was 
supposed to live in this material Paradise; he inhabited with 
his spirit at the same time the “spiritual’’ Paradise, which is 
indicated by the tree of life.? Of the tree of knowledge he 
was not at first to eat; for knowledge, while good for the 
perfect, is bad for the imperfect. The result of knowledge in 
the case of the imperfect was to make man, instead of devot- 
ing himself. to the contemplation and praise of God, think of 
himself: Adam, immediately after eating, noticed that he was 
naked. ‘God intended that we should be free from desire and 
care, and occupied solely with luxuriating in the contemplation 
of himself.” The eating ‘of all the trees’? denoted the know- 
ledge of God from the works of nature. In created man—the 
union of visible and invisible nature—the zmage of God con- 
sisted in power of thought and freedom of will, Zeness to him 
in similarity in virtue, so far as that was possible. Soul and 
body (as against Origen) were created together. Man was 
originally innocent, upright, and adorned with all virtues;* his 
being so was a gift of grace; but so also was the fact that he 
was spiritual. He was spiritual that he might endure and 
praise his benefactor; corporeal, that he might be disciplined 
by suffering and the recollection of suffering; he was too proud 
of his greatness. Man was created a being who ruled in this 
present life, and was transferred to another.‘ He was finally 
to be made divine by submission to God: his deification 


1 Accordingly we have here a recrudescence to some extent of what the older 
Greek Fathers called “Judaism” or “earthly conceptions,” cf. Peter’s Apocalypse. 

* Two traditional, inconsistent ideas are combined here: John was not quite 
clear as to the tree of life. He gives different explanations of it in De fide II. 11 
and IV. 11. 

* This is strongly emphasised by John (II. 12, IV. 4); but he has carefully 
avoided stating how God could on his part adorn men with virtues. It cannot be 
proved that this is to be attributed to the influence of the West. Such an assump- 
tion is not necessary, for we also find in the older Greek Fathers rhetorical 
glorifications of the primitive state which do not harmonise with the system of 
doctrine. 


+ These are the two states (katastaseis) of the Antiochenes, 
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consisting in participation in the divine glory, not in a trans- 
formation into the divine essence. 

Actually, ze., according to the logical development of the 
system, the innocence of primitive man consisted in his power 
to be innocent, and, with the support of divine grace, to abide 
by and advance in goodness. A necessary converse of this was 
the power to revolt; ‘‘for it is no virtue which is done under com- 
pulsion”’. Man, “that little world ”, retained, however, along with 
his spiritual attributes, those of irrational nature; even in his soul 
there was an irrational part, which was partly capable of sub- 
mitting to the rational, but was partly independent of it (the 
vital functions). The former embraced the desires, some of which 
were within limits permitted, while the others were not. But, 
the vital functions apart, over all was placed free will. It is in 
our power to choose, and man decides on his own actions. 
His origin alone is God’s affair. ‘But error was produced by 
our wickedness for our punishment and benefit For God did 
not make death, nor did he delight in the ruin of the living; on 
the contrary, death was due to man, 2z.e., to Adam’s transgres- 
sion, and so also were the other penalties.” * It was not right 
to attribute everything to divine providence; “for that which 
is in our power is not the affair of providence, but of our own 
free will.” God, certainly, in virtue of his omniscience, knows 
everything from all eternity; he therefore assists by his grace 
those who, he knows, will avail themselves of it. They alone 
are also predestinated; their decision to be and do good is 
known to God. Those are damned to whom all the supports 
of grace are in vain.” With all this it remains true that all 
virtue comes from God; for by him it was implanted in nature, 
and by his support alone it is maintained. Accordingly, we 
have once more the principle that nature, rational and free, is 
a gift of grace; to be natural is to be virtuous, and conversion 
is the return from the unnatural. * 

1 The significance of Adam’s fall for his posterity is recognised (II. 28), but it 


is noteworthy, only cursorily. John has no separate chapter on the Fall in his 
great work. Even II. 30, only discusses it under a more general heading. 


# ‘See, 1. c., Ul. 20, 305 IV. 22. 
ce NUE eyo 
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Man was created male. Woman was formed merely because God 
foresaw the Fall, and in order that the race might be preserved 
in spite of death.’ Man did not allow reason to triumph; he 
mistook the path of honour, and preferred his lusts. Conse- 
quently, instead of living for ever, he fell a prey to death and 
became subject to tribulation and a miserable life. For it was 
not good that he should enjoy immortality untempted and 
unproved, lest he should share the pride and condemnation of 
the devil. ‘‘ Accordingly, man was first to attest himself, and, 
made perfect by observance of the commandment when tempted, 
was then to obtain immortality as the reward of virtue. For, 
placed between God and matter, he was to acquire steadfast- 
ness in goodness, after he had abandoned his natural relation 
to things, and become habitually united to God.’’ But, seduced 
by the devil who enviously grudged man the possession which 
he had himself lost, man turned to matter, and so, severed 
from God, his First Cause, became subject to suffering, and 
mortal, and required sexual intercourse. (The fig-leaves denote 
the tribulations of life, and the skins the mortal body). Death, 
come into the world through sin, henceforth, like a hideous 
wild beast, made havoc of human life, although the liberty to 
choose good as well as evil was never destroyed.? But God 
did not leave himself without a witness, and at last sent his 
own Son, who was to strengthen nature, and to renew and 
show and teach by his action the way of virtue which led from 
destruction to eternal life. The union of Deity with humanity 
was ‘‘the newest of the new, the only new thing under the 
sun.” * It applied, moreover, to the whole of human nature in 
order to bestow salvation on the whole.* This union resulted 
in the vestztutzo to the original state, which was perfect in so 
far as man, though not yet tested, was adorned with virtues. 
Christ participated in the worst part of our nature in order, by 
and in himself, to restore the form of the image and likeness, 
and to teach us further by virtuous conduct, which by his aid 
L. c., see Gregory of Nyssa. 

II. 26 ff. 
Ill. 1. 
Ill. 6. 
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he made light for us. Then he overcame death, becoming the 
first-fruits of our resurrection, and renewing the worn-out and 
cast-off vessel. ' 

It has been pointed out above (p. 240) that natural theology 
underwent no development in the Greek Church. We must 
premise, however, that the course of the history of philosophy 
is of greater moment for the development of the system, or 
for systematic monographs. Without anticipating we may here 
make the following remark. The Fathers of orthodox dogma 
in the fourth and fifth centuries were Platonists. Aristotelianism 
always led in this period to a heterodox form of dogma— 
Lucian, the Arians, the Antiochenes, etc. But a theological 
system constructed by the aid of Platonism could not fail at 
that time to become equally heterodox. After Platonism had 
done its work on dogma, and certain notions and conceptions 
were generally fixed, an orthodox system could only be created 
by means of Aristotelianism. Any further use of Platonism led 
to questionable propositions. 


LS SIC tJ 


B.—THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION IN THE 
PERSON OF THE GOD-MAN IN ITS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


GHA RA val; 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE NECESSITY AND REALITY OF REDEMP- 
TION THROUGH THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 


NATURAL theology was so wide in its scope as understood 
by the Greek Church, that, as indications in the preceding 
chapter will have already shown, only a historical fact absolutely 
unparallelled could make headway against it. The Greek 
Fathers knew of such a fact—‘‘the newest of the new, yea, the 
only new thing under the sun’’; it was the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. It alone balanced the whole system of natural 
theology, so far as it was balanced, and exerted a decisive in- 
fluence upon it. But the incarnation could only be attached 
with complete perspicuity to that point in the natural system 
which seemed the more irrational, the more highly the value 
of human nature was rated—this point of contact being death. 
The dreadful paradox of death was destroyed by the most 
paradoxical fact conceivable, the incarnation of the Deity. 

This at once implied that the fact could not but be capable 
of a subsequent explanation, nay, even of a kind of @ priori 
deduction. But its glory, as an expression of the unfathomable 
goodness of God, was not thereby to be diminished. The neces- 
sity of redemption, whether that consisted in the restoration or 
the perfection of the human race, was based by the Fathers, 
as a rule, on the actual state of wretchedness of mankind under 
the dominion of death and sin. So far, however, as this condi- 
tion was compared with the original state or destiny of man, 
redemption was already thought of as intrinsically necessary, 
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and was no longer merely regarded as a postulate of man’s 
need of salvation. In this connection the Fathers often lost 
sight of the capacity left to man of being and doing good. 
In innumerable passages they speak of the helplessness and 
-irredeemableness of mankind, using expressions which could 
without difficulty be inserted in Augustine’s doctrine of sin. 
But just as often a phrase occurs which betrays the fact that 
the whole view is nevertheless quite different; in other words, 
that the outward condition characterised by feebleness and 
death, and the sensuousness of corruptible human nature are 
thought of as the source of all evil and all sin. This state is 
accompanied by a darkening of knowledge which could not 
fail to subject man to the influence of the demons and lead 
him into idolatry. 

The divine act of grace in Christ applied to death, the 
demonic rule, sin, and error. In Homilies, Biblical commen- 
taries, and devotional writings, these points of view interchange, 
or are apparently regarded as equivalent.’ But since natural 
theology formed the background of their conceptions, the 
absolute necessity of the form assumed by the act of grace in 
the incarnation could be demonstrated neither in relation to 
sin nor to error. The whole question turned here on support, . 
example, and illumination, or, if this line was crossed, theology 
ceased to be systematic and consistent. The importance of 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians consisted in the strenuous 
emphasis laid by them on the impressive connection existing 
between the incarnation and the restoration of the human race 


1 Perhaps the most comprehensive passage is Eusebius, Demonstr. ev. IV. 12. 
But it also shows how far Eusebius still was from the thorough-goiug view of 
Athanasius: T%¢ oixovoulac ov jeiay airlay ZAAw ual mAslouc EVpor dy Tic ebeafouc 
Cyreiv, mporyy uty yup 6 Adbyos diddones, We ual vexpdiv nal Cavrwv xupiedoy’ dev- 
répay 08 Orme Tks yuerépas amoudborro ducupriac, Umtp yudy rpwhels nalyevdevoc 
txip judy xardpa cpiryy ws dy lepetov Oecd nal ueyday buole vip ctumavros 
xbajou mporaybely Th emi mévrwy Oe TEerdpryy wo uy airs THG MoAUMAaVOUG nal 
DaeovinHe evepyelac amoppyros Adyous uabulperiv amepydouro weLmTyy Exi ravTy, 
ic By rote airot yywpluoi nai pabyraic rio uaTz Tov bdvarov mapzk Oem Cwho THY 
zamida uy Adyors unde fyuacw nal Pwvalc ZAAX aUTOrs Epyorg mapucticuc, opbaa- 
[e0%g D2 mapadove THY dike THY Adywy EmuyyeEArlav, evduprEls avTovs ual mpobuorEepous 
amepydourro ual mow “EAAyoW oot nal RapRdpors THY mpos avToU naTAaBAydeioay 
EvoERA moArrElay uypveas, 
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to the divine life, and in their consequent escape to some extent 
from the rationalistic scheme of doctrine; for the reference of 
the incarnation to sin did not carry the Greeks beyond it. 
The above combination had been made in the Church long 
before this (see Irenzus), but in the theology of Origen it had 
been subordinated to, and obscured by, complicated presup- 
positions. 

Athanasius wrote a treatise “Concerning the incarnation of 
the Logos” (rept évavbpwarycews TOU Acyou), an early writing whose 
value is so great because it dates before the outbreak of the 
Arian -controversy.’ In this work he went a step further: for 
he strove to prove that the redemption was a necessity on the 
part of God. He based this necessity on the goodness (éyadérys) 
of God. This goodness, z.e., God’s consistency and honour, 
involved as they were in his goodness, were necessarily express- 
ed in the maintenance and execution of decrees once formed 
by him. His decrees, however, consisted, on the one hand, in 
his appointment of rational creatures to share in the divine 
life, and, on the other, in the sentence of death on trans- 
egressions. Both of these had to be established. God’s intention 
could not be allowed to suffer shipwreck through the wicked- 
ness of the devil and the sad choice of humanity. If it were, 
God would seem weak, and it would have been better if he 
had never created man at all. Then the transgression occurred. 
“What was God now to do? Ought he to have demanded 
penitence on the part of man? For one could have deemed 
that worthy of God and said, that as men had become mortal 
through the transgression, they should in like manner recover 
immortality through repentance (change of mind). But repen- 
tance (in itself) did not retain the true knowledge as regards 
God; God accordingly would in his turn have shown himself 


1 Draescke has attempted to show in a full discussion (Athanasiana i. d. Stud, 
u. Krit., 1893, pp. 251—315 that the writings “Against the Greeks” and the “In- 
carnation of the Logos” belong, not to Athanasius, but to Eusebius of Emesa, and 
were written A.D. 350. But after a close examination of his numerous arguments 
I fd none of them convincing, and I am rather confirmed in my belief 
that no important objection can be raised against the authenticity of the two 
tractates. An accurate analysis of “De incarn,” is given by Kattenbusch, 1. c. i 
p. 297 ff. 
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untruthful, if death had not compelled men; ' zor did repentance 
deliver from the physical, but only put an end to sins. There- 
Sore, if the transgression had alone existed, and not its conse- 
quence, mortality, repentance would have been all very well. 
But when, the transgression having occurred, men were fettered 
to the mortality that had become natural to them, and were 
robbed of the grace which corresponded to their creation in 
the divine image, what else should have happened? Or what 
was needed for this grace and renewal except (the coming of) 
him who also in the beginning made all things of nothing, the 
Logos of God? For it was his part once more to restore the 
corruptible to incorruption.” ” 

Athanasius shows that the Logos who originally created all 
things from nothing required to assume a body and thus to 
secure the restoration of man from corruptibility to incorruption 
(2Ddzeciz). How this happened Athanasius discusses in various, 
to some extent inconsistent, lines of thought, in which he 
speaks especially of a removal of men’s guilt through the death 
of Christ, as well as of an exhaustion of the sentence of death 
in the sacrifice of his body presented by the Logos. From 
these premises it follows that Athanasius had the death of Christ 
in view, whenever he thought of the incarnation of the Logos. 
“The Logos could not suffer ryy tod davarou xparyaw-(‘the 
power of death’ in mankind), and therefore took up the 

1 This sentence does not seem to me quite clear; the meaning is probably: 
since repentance does not convey the true knowledge of God, but death resulted 


from loss of the latter, God would have brokew his word if he had abolished 
death in consequence of mere repentance. 

2 De inearn. 7: Té oby fer nai wep? rovrou yevérba 4 mwoijou Tov Oedv; neTa- 
voy emi rH mupudce: Tore avbpamoue araticu, TotTo yup dy rig kEiov hycesrev 
Oot, aAgywv, Ors bomep ex THe mupaRdcews eic Pbopay yeydvuci, olrws ex THE 
petavolus yévowro mérw dv cic abbupolav. “AAA 4 yerdvore oUTE TO EVADYoY TO ®pdG 
Tov Ody ehvaarrev eueve yup maAw oun aAndhc, 4H xpuroujeévwv ev TH bavdre 
ray avbpumuv: ovrTe O& 4 ETdvoin amo Thy uaTE hioW amonuAETTUL, GAA [Ldvov 
mater TOY duaprynarwy. Ei ev obv pedvov yy maAyueayyec nai oy dbopig emanoa- 
ovbyorc, “uardic by qv 4 werdvorm ef O& Lrak mporuRovcys THe wmapukdoews, cig THY 
nari. piow dbopay exparotyro of dvbpmmo:, nal rHyv TOU nur Eindva Kap ahatpe- 
bévrec Joav, ti “Ado toer yevérbar; 4 Tivos Hy ypela mpos THY ToLadTYY YapLV Kai 
dvdnayow, 4 Tov nal nark THyy apyyy ex Tot ley bvTOG wemoLyKdTOS Tx JAd TOU OEot 
Adyou; avrod yxp iv méAw nal rd pbaprov Eig &pOupalay eveynely nal TO Umep mavTwY 
eVAoyoy amorticu: Tpog Tov marépx Compare Orat, c, Arian, II, 68. 
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fight with death. He assumed a body and so became mortal. 
This body he surrendered to death on behalf of all. His body 
could not be really overcome, ‘kept’, by death. In it all 
died, and for this very reason the law of death (yémog rod 
Oavétov) is now abrogated; its power was exhausted on the 
body of the Lord (xupiaxdy céux); it had no further claim on 
his fellow-men (xara THv 6poiwy dvdpmmwyv)... The body assumed 
by the Logos came to share in the universal meaning of the 
Logos. The resurrection of the body and of the Logos guaranteed 
the general resurrection and incorruption (é@@ézpciz).” > Here 
follows. the place assigned to the sacrifice. It presented that 
which was due (éPeiAcwevov) to God in place of death. But 
the pervading and prominent thought of Athanasius is thatthe 
incarnation itself involved the Christian’s passage from the fate of 
death to incorruption (@Pdapcia«), since the physical union of the 
human with the divine nature in the midst of mankind raised the 
latter to the region of divine rest and blessedness.” The result 
of the incarnation consisted accordingly, first, in the eradication 
of corruption (@éopa)—by the existence of the divine in its 
midst, but, finally, by the death of Christ, in which the truth- 
fulness of God was justified—and in the corresponding trans- 
formation into incorruptibility—renewal, or completion of the 
divine image by participation in the nature, free from all suffer- 
ing, of the Deity.* But, secondly, the incarnation also resulted, 


1 Kattenbusch, p. 298. 

2L. c. ch. IX.: “Qomrep peydaou Baciaéas siceabdvroe elo Tiva moAW EY aAyy, 
nal oixyouvros ei¢ play Tay ev avr, oluidiv, mdvTws 4 ToLAdTY mOAIG TLS MOAAHS 
naurakiovrar, nub ouxére Tic EXOpdo abryy oUTE AyoTHS EmiPulvwv xaTacTpehel, MATHS 
D8 pRAAoy emseerc(ag akira: Ore Tov Eig jelav avTIG oixlay oiuyouvra BaciAca 
olrwc ual ext Tov madvrwv BacraAgwo yéyovev. EAbdyvros yup airov emi rHy yuerepav 
napay Kab oinfoavros Eig ty Tay buolwy capa, AoImdY mica 4 xark Tay avbporwy 
map Thv exOpav exiPovay mémavrat, nal 4 Tov bavérou ypdvora pbopk 4 maAa 
nar’ avrey icyvovca. Kattenbusch is right in considering Ritschl (l. c., L, p. 10, 
11) to have gone too far in his assertion that “ Athanasius’ interpretation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ is a particular instance of the main thought that 
the Logos of God guarantees all redemptive work, using the human body in which 
he dwells as the means.” Athanasius certainly did not regard the death and resur- 
rection as merely particular instances. They formed the object of the incarnation ; 
not that they were added or supplementary to it;they were bound up with it. 

3 Yet the view of Athanasius was not simply naturalistic; incorruptibleness 
rather included the elements of goodness, love, and wisdom; a renewal affecting 
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as indeed had been long before held by the Apologists, in the 
restoration of the correct knowledge of God, which embraced 
the power of living rightly, through the incarnate Logos. But 
while Athanasius kept firmly in view this restoration of the 
knowledge of God through the Logos, he was not thinking 
merely of the new law, z.2., the preaching of Christ; he held 
it to have been given in the contemplation of the Person of 
Christ. In his work, that of a man, God came down to us, 
The dullest eye was now in a position to perceive the one true 
God—viz., in Christ—and to escape from the error of demon- 
worship. This thought is very significant; it had already been 
expressed by Clement and Origen, having received a deeper 
meaning from the latter, though he had not yet given it so 
central a place in his system. Athanasius expressly notes that 
creation was not sufficient to let us perceive the Creator and 
Father; we needed a man to live and work among us before 
we could see clearly and certainly the God and Father of all. ' 


the inner nature of man was also involved. But it was not possible for Athanasius 


to expound this systematically; therefore Schultz seems to me to have asserted too 
much (Gottheit Christi, p. 80). 


1 The chief passages occur 1. c., XIV—XVL., chap. XIV. fiz: One might suppose 
that the fitting way to know God was to recover our knowledge of him from the works 
of creation. It is not so, for men are no longer capable of directing their gaze 
upward; they look down. “Therefore, when he seeks to benefit men, he takes up 
his dwelling among us as man, and assumes a body like the human one, and 
instructs men within their own lower sphere, 7.e., through the works of the body, 
that those who would not perceive him from his care for all and his rule might 
at least from the works of the body itself know the Logos of God in the body, 
and through him the Father.” C. 15: "Ewe:d% of dvipwro: dmoorpudévres tHyv mpdc 
Tov Oedy bewpiav, nui we ev BUbm Rubicbévres udtw rode dpbuaors ExovrEs, ev yEeveces 
ual roig aicbyrois riv Osdy aveC4rouv, avbpwmous bvyrots ual Ouleovas exvrols beods 
avatumoupeyor TouTou #vexa 6 diadvpmmos nal nuowos mavrwy cwryp, 6 Tou Oeov 
Abyos, AaduPdve: eavTh cha nal we kvbpwmog ev avopwros avacrépera ual Tk 
aichycess wdvrav avbpamwv mpocrauPadver, iva of év cwurinors vootvres elvar Tov 
Ody, ap? av 6 xvpiog epydlera dé Tay rot cwuuros Epymy, adm’ avTay voyruc: 
Tyy aarberay, nal oO” avrov rév marépu aoylowyvra:. The sequel shows, indeed, 
that Athanasius thought above all of Jesus’ miraculous works. He has summarised 
his whole conception of the result of redemption in the pregnant sentence (ch. XVL.): 
-Audorepa yup edsauvbpmmevero 6 cwryp die rig Evavdpwmycews, Ori nai Tov bdvaroy 
t& quay Addvile ual avexaivitev yds ual brs ddavys wy nal ddpauros dice ray Epyav 
evédawve ual eyvapiCev eaurov elvar tov Adyov Tov murpéc, Toy Tov mavrag yyEeLova 
nai fPaoaée. Origen had already laid stress on the perception of God in Christ, 
and set it above philosophical knowledge (analytic, synthetic, and analogical, against 
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When Athanasius placed the knowledge of God side by side 
with the deliverance from death, the transition was obtained 
from the fact of redemption to the doctrine of the appropriation, 
and to the explanation of the particular result, of the work of 
love done by the Logos. This only benefited those who 
voluntarily appropriated the divine knowledge made accessible 
by the incarnate Logos, and who regulated their conduct by 
the standards and with the power thus given them.’ In any 
case the transformation of the corruptible into the incorruptible 
(the Theopoiesis) remained under this conception the ultimate 
and proper result of the work of the Logos, being ranked 
higher than the other, the knowledge of God.* But here we 
find the greatest difference between Athanasius and like-minded 
theologians on the one hand, and Arius, the Eusebians, etc., 
on the other. The elements contained in their views are the 
same; but the order is different. For these ‘‘ conservative”’ 
theologians saw the work of the Logos primarily in the com- 
munication of the true and complete knowledge which should 
be followed by a state of perfection. But Athanasius made every- 


Alcinous, Maximus of Tyre, and Celsus): see c. Cels. VII. 42, 44; De princip. I. 1. 
For Clement see ’Protrept. I. 8: 6 Adyog 6 rot Geot kvbpwros yevopevoc, Wa dy xal 
ov mapa avipwrou uaébyo, mH mort Apu avbpwroc yévytas Oedc. 

1 Parallel with this view and intertwined with it we undoubtedly have the other, 
that eternal life is mystically appropriated by means of sacred rites and the holy 
food. In this conception, which is extremely ancient, Christianity seems degraded 
to the level of the nature-religions of the East or the Greeco-oriental mysteries 
(see Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 69). But as even the earliest Alexandrians (also 
Ignatius) constantly resolved the naturalistic view into a spiritual and moral one, 
so also hardly any one of the theologians of the following centuries can be named 
who would have purely and simply defended the former. 

2 See esp. Orat. c. Arian. II. 67—70, where the final designs of Athanasius’ 
Christianity are revealed. It is at the same time to be noted that while redemption 
meant restoration, it was the transference into a still higher grace. We experience 
all that was done to the body of Christ. We are baptised, as Christ was in Jordan, 
we next received the Holy Spirit, and so also our flesh has died, and been renewed, 
sanctified and raised to eternal life in his resurrection. Accordingly, Athanasius 
sums up at the close of his work, ch. 54: Avrdg y&p evyvdpamyoev, Wa hueic beo- 
mombdev’ nor avrdg Ebavépwoev caurdv dik cHuaTOS, Wa Huei Tou dopérou marpoc 
Evvoray AdPwpev nal avrog umewewe Tiy map” avIpamwv URpw, Wa qucto Abavacrav 
xAypovouyowey. ERAdwrero tv yup ards ovdEv, amadys nal EPlapros nal adroadsyos 
dy nul Osdc rods 0& méoyovrac avOpwmouc, O1 ovo nal ratira Uméevev, ev TH eavrov 
amabele eryper nal dsécwCe. 
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thing tend to this consummation as the restoration and the 
communication of the divine nature. Accordingly, it was to 
him a vital theological question how the incorruptible was 
constituted which was represented in the Logos, and what 
kind of union it had formed with the corruptible. But while 
he put the question he was sure of the answer. His opponents, 
however, could not at all share in his interest in this point, 
since their interest in Christ as the supreme teacher did not 
lead them directly to define more precisely the kind of heavenly 
manifestation which he represented even for them. When they 
did give such definitions, they were influenced by theoretical, 
or exegetical considerations, or were engaged in refuting the 
propositions of their opponents by setting up others. 

The Trinitarian and Christological problems which had 
occupied the ancient Church for more than three centuries here 
rise before us. That their decision was so long delayed, and 
only slowly found a more general acceptance, was not merely 
due to outward circumstances, such as the absence of a clearly 
marked tradition, the letter of the Bible, or the politics of 
Bishops and Emperors. It was, on the contrary, owing chiefly 
to the fact that large circles in the Church felt the need of 
subordinating even the doctrine of redemption to rational theo- 
logy, or of keeping it within the framework of moralism. The 
opposite conviction, that nature was transformed through the 
incarnate Logos, resulted here and there in a chaotic panthe- 
ism;' but that was the least danger. The gravest hindrance to the 
acceptance of the view of Athanasius consisted in the paradoxical 
tenets which arose regarding the Deity and Jesus Christ. Here his 
opponents found their strength; they were more strongly supported 
by the letter of Scripture and tradition, as well as by reason. 

Supplement I.—No subsequent Greek theologian answered the 
question, why God became man, so decidedly and clearly as 
Athanasius. But all Fathers of unimpeached orthodoxy followed 
in his footsteps, and at the same time showed that his doctrinal 


1 Not in Athanasius himself—Kattenbusch says rightly (p. 299): The deorof/yorg 
is for A. an enhancement of human life physically and morally; his idea of it 
does not look forward to man being pantheistically merged in God, but to the 
renewal of man after his original type. 
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ideas could only be held on the basis of Platonism. This is at 
once clear in the case of Gregory of Nyssa, who in some points 
strengthened the expositions given by Athanasius. Yet his 
model was Methodius rather than Athanasius. ' 

Gregory sought, in the first place, to give a more elaborate 
defence of the method of redemption—by means of the incarna- 
tion,—but in doing so he obscured Athanasius’ simple combin- 
ation of the incarnation and its effect. According to Gregory, 
God is boundless might, but his might was never divorced 
from goodness, wisdom, and righteousness. He next shows in 
detail~(Catech. magn. 17—26) against Jews and heathens-——as 
Anselm did afterwards—that the incarnation was the dest form 
of redemption, because the above four fundamental attributes 
of God came clearly to light in it. Especially interesting in 
these arguments is the emphasis laid on God’s treatment of 
those who had passed over to his enemies, his respect for their 
freedom in everything, and his redemption of men without 
wronging the devil, their master, who possessed a certain claim 
upon them, This account of the matter indeed had strictly an 
apologetic purpose.” In the second place, Gregory, while follow- 
ing Athanasius, still more strongly identified the state from 
which God has delivered us with death. The state of sin was 
death. He taught, with the Neoplatonists, that God alone was 
Being. Therefore all revolt from God to the sensuous, 2.2., to 
not-being, was death. Natural death was not the only death; 
it might rather mean deliverance from the bonds of the body 
become brutal (l.c., ch. 8). Sensuousness was death. In the 
third place, although he also saw the redemption in the act of 
incarnation, Gregory held that it was not perfected until the 
resurrection of Jesus. That is, he was more thoroughly in- 
fluenced than Athanasius by the conviction that the actual re- 
demption presupposed renunciation of the body. We are first 


MP Seca VOlL pet onsite 
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* The Apologetic argument also includes the treatment of the question, why the 
redemption was not accomplished sooner. Apologists from Justin to Eusebius and 
Athanasius had put it and attempted to answer it. Gregory also got rid of it by 
referring to the physician who waits till illness has fully developed before he 
interferes (Catech. magn., ch. 29 ff.). 
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redeemed, when we share in the resurrection which the human 
nature assumed by Christ experienced through the resurrection 
(l.c., ch. 16). The mystery of the incarnation only becomes 
clear in this resurrection. The Deity assumed human nature, 
in order by this union to exhaust, until it had wholly disap- 
peared, that which was liable to death in this nature, vzz., evil. 
This result was only perfected in the resurrection of the human 
nature of Christ; for in it that nature was first shown completely 
purified and rendered capable of being possessed of eternal life. ’ 
In the fourth place, Gregory was able to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of the incarnation more definitely than Athanasius could 
with his figure of the king and the city. But he does so by 
the aid of a thoroughly Platonic idea which is only slightly 
suggested in Athanasius, and is not really covered by a Biblical 
reference (to the two Adams; see Irenzus). Christ did not 
assume the human nature of an individual person, but human 
nature, Accordingly, all that was human was intertwined with 
the Deity; the whole of human nature became divine by inter- 
mixture with the Divine. Gregory conceives this as a strictly 
physical process: the leaven of the Deity has pervaded the whole 
dough of humanity, through and in Christ; for Christ united with 
himself the whole of human nature with all its characteristics. ” 
This conception, which was based on the Platonic universal 


1 L. c., ch. 16. For, since our nature in its regular course changed also in him 
into the separation of body and soul, he reunited that which had been divided by 
his divine power as if by a kind of cement, and rejoined in an indissoluble union 
the severed parts (comp. Irenzeus and Methodius). And that was the resurrection, 
viz., the return after dissolution and division of the allies to an indissoluble union, 
both being so bound together, that man’s original state of grace was recalled, and 
we return to eternal life, after the evil mingled with our nature has been removed 
by our dissolution (!); just as it happens with liquids, which, the vessel being 
broken, escape and are lost, because there is nothing now to hold them. But as 
death began in one man and from him passed to the whole of nature and the 
human race, in the same way the beginning of the resurrection extended through 
one man to the whole of humanity.” 


2 See conclusion of the preceding note, and Herrmann, Gregorii Nyss. sententias 
de salute adipis., p. 16 ff. Underlying all the arguments of the “ Great Catechism” 
we haye the thought that the incarnation was an actus medicinalis which is to be 
thought of as strictly natural, and that extends to all mankind. See Dorner (Entwick.- 
Gesch. d. L. v. d. Person Christi, I., p. 958 f.), who, besides, regards Gregory’s 
whole conception as strictly ethical. 
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notion “humanity”, differed from that of Origen; but it also 
led to the doctrine of Apokatastasis (universalism), which Gregory 
adopted. Meanwhile, in order to counterbalance this whole 
“mystical”, z.¢., physical, conception, he emphasised the personal 
and spontaneous fulfilment of the law as a condition, in the same 
way as the later Antiochenes. The perfect fulfilment of the law 
was, however, according to Gregory, only possible to ascetics. * 
In the fifth place, Gregory set the sacraments in the closest 
relation to the incarnation, recognising (l.c., ch. 33—40) Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper as the only means by which 
mortal. man was renewed and became immortal. It undoubt- 
edly appears superfluous to a rigorous thinker to require 
that something special should happen to the individual when 
all mankind has been deified in the humanity assumed 
by Christ. But the form given to his ideas by Gregory 
was in keeping with the thought of his time, when mysteri- 
ous rites were held to portray and represent that which was 
inconceivable. Sixthly, and lastly, Gregory gave a turn to 
the thought of the incarnation in which justice was done to 
the boldest conception of Origen, and “the newest of the new”’ 
was subordinated to a cosmological and more general view. 
Origen had already, following the Gnostics, taught—in con- 
nection with Philipp. I. 10 and other texts—that the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Christ had an importance that went 
beyond mankind. The work of Christ extended to wherever there 
were spiritual creatures; wherever there was alienation from 
God, there was restoration through Christ. He offered himself 
to the Father for angels and eons (see Valentine). To all — 
orders of spiritual beings he appeared in their own shape. He 
restored harmony to the whole universe. Nay, Christ’s blood 
was not only shed on earth at Jerusalem “for sin” (pro peccato) ; 
but also ‘‘for a gift on the high altar which is in the heavens”’ 
(pro munere in superno altari quod est in ccelis).? Gregory took 
up this thought. The reconciliation and restitution extend to 
all rational creation.* Christ came down to all spiritual crea- 
See Herrmann, l. c., p. 2 sq. 
Passages in Bigg, 1. c., p. 212 f. 
See wepi Puy. x. dvacrdéc., p. 66 sq., ed. Oehler. Gist cat. 26. 
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tures, and adopted the forms in which they lived, in order to 
bring them into harmony with God: od wévov &y dvbpamos dvdpw- 
70S YivEeTeh, AAR waTae Td axdroudoy mavTag nat ev dyyvéaorg 
yivomevos moog TH éxelvwy Ducw éxuTdy cuyxataye.' This thought, 
far from enriching the work of the historical Christ, served 
only, as in the case of the Gnostics, to dissipate it. And, in 
fact, it was only as an apologist of Catholic Christianity that 
Gregory held closely to the historical personality of Christ. 
When he philosophised and took his own way, he said little 
or nothing of the Christ of history.” It is almost with him as 
with Origen. He also reveals a supreme view of the world, 
according to which that which alienates the Kosmos from God 
forms part of its plan as much as that which restores it to 
him, the Kosmos being, from its creation, full of God, and, 
because it zs, existing in God. The incarnation is only a 
particular instance of the universal presence of the divine in crea- 
tion. Gregory contributed to transmit to posterity the pantheistic 
conception, which be himself never thought out abstractly, or 
apart from history. A real affinity existed between him and 
the pantheistic Monophysites, the Areopagite, and Scotus 
Erigena, and even modern “‘liberal”’ theology of the Hegelian 
shade may appeal to him. In the “ Great Catechism”’ (ch. XXV.), 
which was meant to defend the historical act of the incarnation, 
he has an argument which is in this respect extremely signi- 
ficant.* “The assumption of our nature by the deity should, 
however, excite no well-founded surprise on the part of those 
who view things (rz éyr) with any breadth of mind, (not too 


1 Orat. in ascens. Christi in Migne T. XLVI., p. 693; on the other hand, Di- 
dymus (De trinit. I. 7, ed. Mingarelli, p. 200): 6 @ed¢ Adyog ov die Tods duapry- 
cavras ayyénous byyedros ZAAM Oi ToS ev duuprin avOpamouc dvIpwmoc aT pérT WC, 
acvyXvrwe, avaaptyras, &ppdorws. Yet in other places he has expressed himself 
like Origen. The latter was attacked by Jerome and Theophilus on account of this 
doctrine. The Synod of Constantinople condemned it. 

2 Compare the whole dialogue with Macrina on the soul and the resurrection, 
where the historical Christ is quite overlooked. 

3 To Athanasius also it was not unknown; see De incarn. 41: Tov xécpov coma 
piya paciv civar of rv “EAAYvwy diadcodor nal aayledouor Aéyovres. “Opipev yep 
aurov nal rz rovTov jLépy Taig aicb4cect UmomimrovTa. Ei roWvuv ev TH nbc um TMuLaTE 
bvrt 6 Tov Osot Adbyos earl, nal ev YAoig nui roto nara épos avTray mkow EemiPéeByxe. 


> 


ti buvpucrov y Th bromoyv ei nal ev avbporm paev airov emiPeRynévan x.7.A., C. 42. 
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wixpopuyws). For who is so weak in mind as not to believe 
when he looks at the universe that the divine is in everything, 
pervading and embracing it, and dwelling in it? For every- 
thing depends on the existent, and it is impossible that there 
should be anything not having its existence in that which is. 
Now, if. all is in it and it in all, why do they take offence at 
the dispensation of the mystery taught by the incarnation of 
God, of him who, we are convinced, is not even now outside 
of mankind? For if the form of the divine presence is not now 
the same, yet we are as much agreed that God is among us 
to-day. as that he was in the world then. Now he is united 
with us as the one who embraces nature in his being, but then 
he had united himself with our being, that our nature, snatched 
from death, and delivered from the tyranny of the Adversary, 
might become divine through intermixture with the divine. For 
his return from death was for the mortal race the beginning 
of return to eternal life.’ The pantheistic theory of redemp- 
tion appeared in after times in two forms. In one of these the 
work of the historical Christ was regarded as a particular 
instance, or symbol, of the universal, purifying and sanctify- 
ing operations continuously carried out through sanctifying 
media—the sacraments-—by the Logos in combination with, as 
in their turn on behalf of, the graded orders of supersensuous 
creatures; this was the view of Dionysius the Areopagite. The 
other form of the theory included in the very idea of the 
incarnation the union of the Logos with those individual believ- 
ing souls in whom he was well pleased. The latter conception 
which was already prominent in Methodius is especially marked 
in Macarius. In Homily IV. e.g., (ch. 8, 9), his first words 
lead us to expect an exposition of the one historical incarnation. 
Instead of that we read: “Thus in his love the infinite, inscrut- 
able God humbled himself and assumed the members of our bodily 
nature... and transformed in love and benevolence to men he 
incorporates and unites himself with the holy and faithful souls 
in whom he is well pleased, etc.’’ In each a Christ is born. ! 

1 A third form of the pantheistic conception of the incarnation can be perceived 


in the thesis, that the humanity of Christ was heavenly; in other words, that the 
Logos had always borne humanity in himself, so that his body was not of later 
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The thought that Christ assumed the general concept of 
humanity occurs, though mingled with distinctive ideas, in 
Hilary, who was dependent on Gregory.' We find it also in 
Basil, * Ephrem, * Apollinaris,* Cyril of Alexandria, etc. Through- 
out these writers the conception is clearly marked that in 
Christ our nature is sanctified and rendered divine, that what 
it has experienced benefits us, as a matter of course, in our 


origin than his divinity. This Gnostic view, which, however, is not necessarily 
pantheistic, had supporters, ¢.g., in Corinth in the time of Athanasius, who himself 
opposed it. (Ep. ad Epictetum Corinth.: see Epiphan.. p. 77, c. Dimoeritas). They 
said that the body born of Mary was 6poodctov rH Tot Adyou bedryti, cuvaldsov 
aur die mavrog yeyeviicbas, emedy ex Tig ovelag rig Lopiac cuvérry. They taught, 
accordingly, that humanity itself sprang from the Logos; he had for the purpose 
of his manifestation formed for himself by metamorphosis a body capable of 
suffering. He had, therefore, on one side of his being given up his immutability, 
departed from his own nature (,AAdyy TH¢ id/ue dvcewc) and transformed himself 
into a sensuous man. The point of interest here was the perfect unity of Christ. 
Those whom Hilary opposed (De trinit. X. 15 sq.) did not maintain the heavenly 
and eternal humanity of the Logos, On the other hand, this thesis occurs in Apol- 
linaris, in whom, however, it is not to be explained pantheistically, although 
pantheistic inferences can hardly be averted. The heavenly humanity of Christ is 
also opposed by Basil in Ep. ad Sozopol. (65); it re-emerged in the circles of the 
most extreme Monophysites; but it was at the same time openly affirmed there by 
Stephen Bar Sudaili: “everything is of one nature with God”; “all nature is con- 
substantial with the divine essence” (Assem., Biblioth, II. 30, 291); see Dorner, 
1. c., IL, p. 162 f., and Frothingham, Stephen Bar Sudaili (1886) who has printed, 
p. 28 sq., the letter of Xenaias which warns against the heresy “that assimilates the 
creation to God.” Finally, a kind of subtilised form of this phenomenon is found 
in the old-catholic conception, that the Son of God came down to men immediately | 
after the Fall, that he repeatedly dwelt among them, and thus accustomed himself 
to his future manifestation (see Irenzeus’ conception, Vol. II., p. 236). In the later 
Fathers, when they were not writing apologetically, this old conception does not, 
so far as I know, occur often, or, it is very strictly distinguished from the incarna- 
tion; see, ¢.g., Athan., Orat. III. 30. 


1 See, ¢g., Hilary, Tract. in Ps. LI, ch. 16: “Ut et filius hominis esset filius 
dei, naturam in se universee carnis assumpsit, per quam effectus vera vitis genus in 
se universe propaginis tenet.” Ps. LIV. ch.g: “Universitatis nostrze caro est factus.” 
Other passages are given in Dorner, Entw-Gesch. der Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I., 
p. 1067, and Ritschl, 1. c., I. p. 15. 


2 Hom. 25, T. I., p. 504 sq. This exposition coincides completely with Gregory’s 
thought. 


3 Dorner, 1. c., p. 961. 


Dorner, 1. c., the xar% «épog mlorts. See besides the passage given in Vol. II., 
Di 2235) Da He 
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individual capacity, and that we in a very real way have risen 
with Christ, 

Even in the Antiochenes passages occur which are thus to be 
interpreted—exegesis led them to this view;' but they exist, so 
far as I know, even in Chrysostom,” and they are so phrased 
in general as to show that according to them this suffering and 
dying with Christ, as an independent fact, was not merely a 
supplementary condition of the actual union with Christ, but 
the only form in which it was accomplished. In them the 
general concept of humanity does not occur; accordingly, the 
humanity of Christ is conceived much more concretely. He is 
really a fighting, striving man who reaches victory through 
free-will.* As this man himself is united morally with the 
deity, the moral element must never be left out of account in 
our union with him. But in so far as the incarnation of Christ 
produces a new state (Katastasis), one not included in the plan 
of humanity, it undoubtedly results in our glorification, a state 
not involved in the moral element fer se. 

When we come to John of Damascus we no longer find any 
definitive conception of the incarnation. The clear intention 
assigned to it by Athanasius has escaped him; even ofthe ideas 
of Gregory of Nyssa only a part, and that the apologetic part, 
are reproduced (De fide Orth. III. 1, 6). At this point also 
the attempt to unite the Aristotelian tradition of the school of 
Antioch with the Alexandrian only led to a combination of 
fragments. Yet the sentence, ‘Christ did not come to this or 
that one, but to our common nature’’,* never wholly became 
a dead letter in the Greek Church. But everything taught in 
that Church as to the incarnation is already to be found either 
developed, or in germ, in Irenzus; not the simple exposition 
of Athanasius, but a mixture of the thought of the historical 


1 See Theodore on Rom. VI. 6: r& Xpicr&, hyo, eoravpwuévn Bomrep krace 
Hu@y 4 vmod ray Ovyrdéryra ueleévy dvowg cuvecravpwhy, Exedy nal macaw are cuvay 
gory, TavTov avOpamwy a’Te cuujEeTarKEly EAMICOVTWY TIE avacTacEWS we EvTED- 
bev cuvahavobyvar civ THY WEpl TO dleupTavely Hu@y EvnoAiav, Ore THO emi THY abay- 
aciav Tov cw[LUTOS LETATTaTEWC. 

2 Forster, Chrysostomus, p. 126 ff. 

3 See Kihn, Theodor., p. 180 ff. 


4 Xpiordg ov mpdcg Eva nal devrepov HAbev, AAR pos THY xoLVAY hdow. 
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with that of the mystical redemption, is to be traced in the 
majority of the Fathers. It is the Christ in us, the cosmical 
Christ, as we already saw in Methodius. 

Supplement I1.—Those Fathers, and they were in the majority, 
who found the cause of the incarnation in the intention of God 
to rehabilitate the human race, knew of no necessity for the 
incarnation apart from the entrance of sin. While they almost 
ali explained that what Christ conferred was more and greater 
than what man had lost, yet they did not use this idea in their 
speculations, and they attached as a rule no special significance 
to it. But even Irenzus had also looked at the incarnation as 
the final and supreme means of the divine economy by which 
God gradually brought the original creation, at first neces- 
sarily imperfect, to completion.’ Where this idea occurred, it 
also involved the other, that Christ would have come even if 
there had been no sin. Accordingly, those Fathers who laid no 
special stress on sin, seeing it appeared to them to be more or 
less natural, and who conceived redemption rather as a perfecting 
than restitution, maintained the necessity of the incarnation even 
apart from sin: so Theodore of Mopsuestia, Pelagius and others. ” 
The incarnation was regarded by them as forming the basis of 
the life in which man is raised above his nature and common 
virtue, that is, the ascetic and angelic life. Clement of Alex., 
starting from quite different premises, expressed the same thought. 
Abstinence from evil was the perfection that had been attained 
even by Greeks and Jews; on the other hand, the perfect 
Gnostic, only possible after the complete revelation of the Logos, 
found perfection in the ascetic life of intuition, a life resting on 
faith, hope, and love. * Therefore in order to institute this life, 
the complete revelation of the Logos was required; it was un- 
necessary to bring sin into the question. However, the proposi- 
tion that Christ would have come even if Adam had not sinned 
was, so far as I know, bluntly asserted by no Greek theologian ; 
the combination of Adam and Christ in the Bible stood in the way. 

Supplement L11.—On the ground of Biblical texts like Matt. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 272, 307; the thought is not wanting in Tertullian. 

2 See Dorner, I. c. IL, p. 432 ff. Kihn, Theodor., p. 179 f. 

3 Strom. VI. 7, 60. 
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XXV. 24, Eph. I. 3—5, 11, Il. Tim. I. 8—10, the Greeks have 
also spoken (e.g., Athan. c. Arian. Il. 75—77) of an election 
of believers in Christ before the foundation of the world, and 
of the decree of redemption framed by God, with reference 
already to sin, before the creation. Athanasius even says that 
our future eternal life in Christ is conditioned by the fact that 
our life was founded on Christ even before time was. But the 
idea of predestination, like the thought that Christ is the head 
of his Church, is confined to the lines of a Biblical doctrine, 
which for that very reason is true. Neither the doctrine of the 
work of Christ, nor of the appropriation of his work, is influenced 
by those conceptions. As a rule, however, the idea of predesti- 
nation takes the form that God having foreseen men’s attainments 
in virtue elected them. This version is especially clear in the 
school of Antioch, and even enters into their Christology; but 
it is the opposite of what Paul meant. 


MEPENDION TOVCHAPTER Vi. 


THE IDEAS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE DEVIL, AND OF ATONE- 
MENT THROUGH THE WORK OF THE GOD-MAN. 


§ 1. Christ's Death as Ransom and Sacrifice. 


THE Greek Fathers did not go beyond, nor could they give 
a more consistent form to, the views on this subject already 
expounded by Irenzeus and Origen.’ The fact of the incarna- 
tion was so closely and exclusively connected, at least in the 
East, with the conception of the resu/t of redemption, that every- 
thing else had to yield in importance to the latter. Of course 
at all times and in all directions the attempt was made, after 
the example of Irenzus and the indications of Holy Scripture, 
to insert the facts of Jesus’ history in the work of redemption. 
This can be seen especially in Athanasius and the two Cyrils— 
“Whatever happened to his humanity has happened to us.” 
Again, the death of Christ was frequently recalled when the 
forgiveness of sins was taken into account; but it is difficult 
here to draw the line between exegesis, rhetoric, and dogma- 
tics. As a rule, we obtain the impression that theology could 
have dispensed with all the facts of Christ’s life.? On the other 
hand, the death of Christ always appeared so tragic and wonder- 
ful an event, that men were compelled to attribute a special 


1 See Vol. IL, pp. 286 ff., 365 ff. 


2 The two Cappadocians doubted, not without reserve, the necessity of Christ’s 
death. G. of Nazianzus says that the divine Logos could also have redeemed us 
geafpwars jedvov, and G..of Nyssa (Orat, cat. 17) thought that the method of redemp- 
tion was to be considered as arbitrary as the remedies of physicians. In other 
places, indeed, they expressed themselves differently, and Athanasius connected the 
death of Christ closely with the incarnation (see above). 

20 
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saving value to it. But just as it was not represented in art 
up to the fifth century, so the majority of the Greeks really 
regarded it, along with Christ’s whole passion, asa sacred mys- , 
tery, and that not only in the intellectual sense. Here thought 
yielded to emotion, and imposed silence on itself. Goethe said 
towards the close of his life, ‘‘We draw a veil over the suffer- 
ings of Christ simply because we revere them so deeply; we 
hold it to be reprehensible presumption to play and trifle with 
and embellish those profound mysteries in which the divine 
depths of suffering lie hidden, never to rest until even the 
noblest seems mean and tasteless.” That exactly represents the 
Greek feeling. It also gives the key to the saying of Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. XXVII. 10) that the appreciation of the 
sufferings of Christ was one of those points on which it was 
possible to make a mistake with impunity (cf. Iren. I. 10). By 
this he meant, not only that the specific result of the passion 
was uncertain, but also that it was inexpressible.* It was re- 
served for the Middle Ages and our modern times to cast off 
all modesty and reverence here. 

Yet a few theologians and exegetes could not refrain from 
speculating about the death of Christ, though they did not yet 
use frivolous arithmetical sums. The death of Christ was, in 
the first place, connected, following Rom. VIII. 3, with the 
condemnation of sin—death—in the flesh (xeTaxpive THy &ucxp- 
tlev (Tov daverov) év rH capi). That constituted the strongest 
connection of Ensarkosis (embodiment in the flesh), death, resur- 
rection, and redemption, reached within the Greek Church. In 
Christ’s final agony ¢he Ensarkosis first came to some extent to 
zts end, for by death the flesh was purified from sin and mor- 
tality, and was presented in Christ’s resurrection pure, holy, 
and incorruptible. This thought was worked out in various 
ways by Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
as well as, especially, by Apollinaris.* But in later times the 
conception of the complete hypostatic union forbade the vanquish- 


1 See the great importance laid already by Justin on the Cross, an importance 
which it still has for the piety of the Greek Church. 


2 Apollinaris who was the strictest dogmatist of the fourth century, substantially 
limited the significance of Christ’s death, so far as I know, to this effect. 
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ing of corruption (Déog#) and death being dated a moment later 
than the assumption of human nature. Therefore it was held 
that Christ had even at the incarnation destroyed corruption 
and death (the penalty of sin) from the flesh; but his death 
was wholly voluntary and economic. 

In the second place Irenzus had already, in a connected 
argument, emphasised the necessity of tracing the incarnation 
of the Logos and his passion to the goodness and righteousness 
of God, and he further insisted that Christ had delivered us not 
from a state of infirmity, but from the power of the devil, re- 
deeming those estranged from God, and unnaturally imprisoned, 
not by force, but with due regard to justice. Origen, however, 
was the first to explain the passion and death of Christ with 
logical precision under the points of view of ransom and sacrijice. 
With regard to the former he was the first to set up the theory 
that the devil had acquired a legal claim on men, and therefore 
to regard the death of Christ (or his soul) as a ransom paid to 
the devil. This Marcionite doctrine of price and barter was 
already supplemented by Origen with the assumption of an act 
of deceit on the part of God. It was, in spite of an energetic 
protest, taken up by his disciples, and afterwards carried out 
still more offensively. It occurs in Gregory of Nyssa who 
(Catech. 15—27), in dealing with the notion of God, treats it 
broadly and repulsively. We find it in Ambrose, who speaks 
of the fza fraus, in Augustine and Leo I. It assumes its worst 
form in Gregory I.: the humanity of Christ was the bait; the 
fish, the devil, snapped at it, and was left hanging on the in- 
visible hook, Christ’s divinity. It proves that the Fathers had 
gradually lost any fixed conception of the holiness and right- 
eousness of God; but on the other hand, it expresses the belief 
that the devil’s power will not first be broken by the future 
appearing of Christ, but has been already shattered by his 
death. In this sense it is the epitaph of the old dogmatics 
which turned on eschatology.’ For the rest, Gregory of Nazi- 


1 Trenzeus held that men were God’s debtors, but in the power (unjustly) of the 
devil. Origen held a different view. The devil had a claim on men, and Christ 
paid him his soul as the price, but the devil could not keep it. The devil acted 
unjustly to Christ, he was not entitled to take possession of one who was sinless; 
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anzus' and John of Damascus felt scruples about admitting God 
and the devil to have been partners in a legal transaction. 
With reference to the sacrifice of Christ, Origen was of 
epoch-making importance. On the one hand, he started from 
Rom. III. 25 and similar texts, on the other, he was strongly 
influenced by the Greco-oriental expiatory mysteries, and was 
the first to introduce into the Church, following the precedent 
set by the Gnostics, a theology of sacrifice or propitiation 
based on the death of Christ. He thereby enriched, but at the 
same time confused, Greek theology. He taught that all sins 
required. a holy and pure sacrifice in order to be atoned for, 
in other words, to be forgiven by God; this sacrifice was the 
body of Christ, presented to the Father. This thought which, 
as expounded, approximates to the idea of a vicarious suffering 
of punishment, was adopted by Athanasius who combined it 
with the other ideas that God’s veracity required the threat of 
death to be carried out, and that death accordingly was accepted 
by Christ on behalf of all, and by him was destroyed.” The 
idea that only the sacrificial death of God could vanquish death 
which was decreed by him, and thus conciliate God, occurs also 


see passages given in Miinscher, p. 428 ff. Leo I, following Ambrose, gives the 
deception theory in a crude form. 


1 See Ullman, Gregor, p. 318 f. 


2 De incarnat, g: Zuvday yup 6 Adyos, Ori HAAwS ovx By Avbety Trav avbparwy 
4% bopd, ei py die rod wdvrmco amobavely, oy oidv Te OE Hy Tov Adyov an obavety, 
ahdvarov bvra nal rot marpoc vidv, rovrou evexev ro duveuevoy amobavety eaura 
AauRdver che, Wa rotro rod em? mdvrwy Adyou weraaaRov, avti mdvrwy fuevov 
vyevyra Th bavirm nai dude Tov evornyoavra Adyov kpbaprov diaeivy, xa} Aoimoy ard 
mdvrov 4 plope mavoyrar TH THS dvacrdoews yapire Obev ws fepetov ual bine 
mavros erevbepoy omlaou, 8 aris eauvTm ¥aAuke cha tpordywy sic bévarov, ard 
mavruy evbds Tév Oolwy ybdvile rov bdvarov TY mpoohopd rot uaraaayaov. We 
see how the conceptions of the vicarious endurance of punishment, and of a sacri- 
fice, meet here; indeed, generally speaking. it was difficult to keep them apart. 
Athanasius throughout lays greater stress on the former; Origen, as a Hellenist, 
on the latter; see Athan., 1. c,, 6—10, but esp. Ch. XX: @efaero wédvrac 
amobavely... umip mavrav ryv buolev avédeper, avri mdévrwy rov éavrovd vady sic 
Odverov mopadidovc, Wa rovg iv mdvracg dvurevddvoug xat zaeubépoue rife apyalacs 
mapapacems moon... 6 mévrwv Odvarog ev TH KUplant comars EmAypotTO Kal 6 
Odveeros nat 4 pbope due Tov cuvdvra aAdyov ekyhaviCero. bavicou yup Hv ypela, nal 
Odvarov umep mdvrav ede: yevérbo, Wa rd mape mavrmy dpesadwevoy yévyra; c. 
Arian, I, 60, I. 7, 66 sq. 
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in other Greek Fathers of the fourth century.’ Following the 
estimate formed of the infinite value of the final passion of the 
God-man,* we constantly find in them also traces, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, distinct, of the thought of substitution in 
connection with satisfaction; but it remains obscure, * nay, it 
is frequently again withdrawn. In other words, it was some- 
times twisted, as already in Irenzus, into the idea of example 
pure and simple. Thus the Antiochene school especially, who 
held his death to have been a natural event, considered that 
Christ’s final passion influenced our freely-formed resolutions, 
but this version is not entirely wanting in any Greek Father. 
Others, e.g., Gregory of Nazianzus, explained that God did not 
demand the sacrifice—or ransom—but received it d/ cixovouiav. * 
In this case, as much as in earlier times, d/ ocixovoyizy meant 
“that the Scriptures might be fulfilled”; that is, it was tanta- 
mount to abandoning a direct explanation of the fact itself. 
In any case Cyril of Alexandria shows most clearly the 
vicarious idea of the passion and death of the God-man in 
connection with the whole Christological conception. * Eusebius’ 


1 See esp. Cyril, Catech. XIII. 33, but also the Cappadocians; cf. Ullmann, 1.c., 
p. 316 ff. 

2 Even Cyril of Jerusalem says, 1. c.: ob tocadry qv Taiv duaprwrad@y 4 dvojeta, 
doy Tov vmEepumobyycuovros 4 Oinaocvyy. ov TOTOUTOY HiLkpToOjLEV, Oocy EdinaLOm pay yoey 
6 tyy Wuxyyy Umép Hudy reberxwc. Similarly Chrysostom in the Ep. ad Rom., Hom. 
10, T. X., p. 121. But the idea is emotional, and not the starting-point of a 
philosophical theory. It is different with the Westerns. 

3 The expiation of our guilt is more infrequently thought of than the taking 
over of sin’s punishment; that is, guilt is only indirectly referred to. 

4 See Ullmann, 1. c., p. 319. 

5 The idea of sacrifice falls into the background, which was only to be expected 
in the case of this energetic spokesman of genuine Greek Christian theology. Sub- 
stitution passed naturally into, or rather grew out of, the idea of mystical mediation. 
Because all human nature was purified and transfigured really and physically in 
Christ, he could, regarded as an individual, be conceived as substitute or dyr/Au- 
tpov; see Cyril on John I. 29 and Gal. IIJ. 13. Meanwhile Cyril also says that 
Christ outweighed all in merit. For the rest, he does not venture to affirm that 
Christ became a curse, but explains that he endured what one burdened with a 
curse must suffer, Compare also the exposition in the Orat. de recta fide ad reginas 
(Mansi IV., p. 809). The points of voluntar/ness and substitution were emphasised 
more strongly by orthodox theologians after Cyril, in order not to compromise the 
perfectly hypostatic deification—from the moment of the incarnation—of Christ’s 
human nature 
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method of formulating the idea comes nearest Paul’s, but it is 
only a paraphrase;' and the inability of theologians to recognise, 
expose and dispute the differences in their divergent concep- 
tions is the strongest proof that they were not clearly aware of 
the bearing and weight of their own propositions. 


§ 2. Christ as man the Medzator. 


The West, which had a scheme of its own in Christology, 
(see below) also possessed characteristic features in its conception 
of the work of Christ.* Here, as in almost all departments of 
activity in the Latin Church, it was of the highest moment 
that Tertullian, the jurist, and Cyprian, the ecclesiastical ruler, 
were the first Latin theologians. Disinclined for philosophical 
and strictly religious speculation, and dominated by a prosaic 
but powerful moralism, the Latins were possessed from the 
first of an impulse to carry religion into the legal sphere. The 
sacred authorities, or the Symbol, were regarded as the “law”’ 
(lex) of God; divine service was the place where the censure of 
God was pronounced; the deity was thought of as judge. 
Father, Son, and Spirit were held to be “fersone” who 
possessed a common property (“substantia”’ not “nxatura’’). 
Christ as the “fersona”’ who controlled a two-fold “property,” 
one inherited from his Father (his divinity) and one from his 
mother (his humanity). Christ required to be obedient to God, 
and—as Tertullian first said* and Cyprian repeated—had to 
satisfy God (deo satisfacere).* In this phrase everything was 
comprised: man—the Christian—was to give God that which 
he owed him, z.e., he was to satisfy God’s legal claims. After 
this came the “promereri deum”, 7. e., rendering services to 


God, gaining God’s favour by our merits. But in Tertullian 


1 Demonstr. X. 1: Umip yudv xoaucbels nal rijewpiav vrorymv, Hv arog jeev ox 


perder, BAN yusig Tod wayboug evexev Taiv memAyeeeayeevav, Hulv dlrioc THe THY 
anaptyaray abécews uaréoTy... THY Huy wpoorETieyeevyy xaTdpav ed? éavrov 
EAnUT AS, YEvolLevos Umip yudy nurdpa. 

® See fuller details in next book. Here we only give a sketch. Comp. Wirth, 
Der verdienstbegriff bei Tertullian, 1892. 

Ss isecs Vly Wt p2o4 


4 This notion was afterwards one of the most common in the West. 
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and Cyprian “satisfacere deo’”’ meant more precisely to atone 
for wrongs inflicted on God by acts of penitence, and to appease 
him (placare deum, satisfacere deo per hostias: Arnobius). 
Further “promereri” was applied above all to dona opera, works 
(fasting) and alms-giving (Cypr., De oper. et eleemos.). Even 
from the middle of the third century an ecclesiastical system was 
drawn out in the Latin West of works to be rendered to God 
(order of penance);' and this system gradually took in, like a 
net, all man’s relations to God. It was throughout governed 
by the idea that the magnitude of transgressions and that of 
the works rendered to God, the penitential offerings, were to 
have a strictly legal relation, and, similarly, that what a man’s 
merits entitled him to from God had a fixed and regulated 
value. It is not the case, as has been supposed, that this idea 
first arose in the Church in the Romano-German period, and 
is therefore to be described as a result of German criminal 
law. On the contrary, the idea of satesfactzones and merita 
already belonged in its entirety to the Roman age, and during 
it was strictly worked out. From the days of Tertullian and 
Cyprian the Latins were familiar with the notion that the 
Christian had to propitiate God, that cries of pain, sufferings, 
and deprivations were means, sacrificial means, of expiation, 
that God took strict account of the guanizty of the atonement, 
and that, where there was no guilt to be blotted out, those 
very means were represented as merits. All those trivial 
definitions, which betray a low state of legal and moral views, 
and which one would gladly attribute to barbarous nations, 
had become the property of the Church before the incursion 
of the Germans; and Anselm’s principle, “Every sin must be 
followed either by satisfaction or punishment”’,” can be already 
shown in Sulpicius Severus,* and corresponds to the thought 
of Cyprian and his successors. * 

1 It occurs already in Tertullian; but we do not yet perceive its full extent in 


the Church in his time; it has not even the full significance that it possesses in 
Cyprian. 


2 Necesse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio aut poena sequatur. 

3 See Sulp. Sey., Dial. II. 10: Fornicatio deputetur ad poenam, nisi satisfactione 
purgetur. 

4 For fuller details see a later Vol, 
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But Cyprian also applied the ‘“satésfacere deo’ to Christ him- 
self. As in the Middle Ages the most questionable consequences 
of the theory and practice of penance reacted on the conception 
of Christ’s work, so from the time of Cyprian the latter was 
influenced by the view taken of human acts of penitence. His 
suffering and death constituted a sacrifice presented by Christ 
to God in order to propitiate him. This thought, started by 
Cyprian, was never afterwards lost sight of in the West. The 
angry God whom it was necessary to propitiate and of whom the 
Greeks knew so little, became more and more familiar in the 
West. Jewish and Pauline traditions here joined with those of 
Roman-law. Hilary is especially clear in combining the sacrifice 
of Christ with the removal of guilt and of punishment.’ This 
combination was repeated by Ambrose, * Augustine, and the 
great popes of antiquity; * least certainly, perhaps, by August- 


1 On Ps. LIL. 12: “ passio suscepta voluntarie est, officio ipsa satisfactura poenali”’; 
Ch. 13: “maledictorum se obtulit morti, ut maledictionem legis solveret, hostiam 


se ipsum yoluntarie offerendo.” Along with this Hilary has the mystical realistic 
theory of the Greeks. 


9 
2 


A few passages are given in Forster, Ambrosius, pp. 136 ff., 297 f. The 
“yvedimere a culpa” is for Ambrose the decisive point. In his work De incarn. 
dom. he is never tired of answering the question as to the motive of the incarna- 
tion with the phrase: “wt caro, gue peccaverat, redimeretur,” frequently adding 
“@ culpa.” He also uses very often the word “offerre” (applied to the death of 
Christ). In Ps, XLVI, exp. 17, we read: “quz maior misericordia quam quod 
pro nostris flagitiis se preebuit immolandum, ut sanguine suo mundum levaret, cuius 


peccatum nullo alio modo potuisset aboleri.” See Deutsch, Des Ambrosius Lehre 
von der Siinde und Siindentilgung, 1867. 


3 There are many striking passages in Leo I. in which death is described as 
an expiatory sacrifice which blots out guilt. See, further, Gregory I., Moral. XVII. 
46: “delenda erat culpa, sed nisi per sacrificium deleri non poterat. Quzrendum 
erat sacrificium, sed quale sacrificium poterat pro absolvendis hominibus inveniri? 
Neque etenim iustum fuit, ut pro rationali homine brutorum animalium victimz 
cederentur... Ergo requirendus erat homo... qui pro hominibus offerri debuisset, 
ut pro rationali creatura rationalis hostia mactaretur. Sed quid quod homo sine 
peccato inveniri non poterat, et oblata pro nobis hostia quando nos a peccato 
mundare potuisset, si ipsa hostia peccali contagio non careret? Ergo ut rationalis 
esset hostia, homo fuerat offerendus: ut vero a peccatis mundaret hominem, homo 
et sine peccato. Sed quis esset sine peccato homo, si ex peccati commixtione de- 
scenderet. Proinde venit propter nos in uterum virginis filius dei, ibi pro nobis 
factus est homo, Sumpta est ab illo natura, non culpa. Fecit pro nobis sacrificium, 


corpus suum exhibuit pro peccatoribus, victimam sine peccato, que et humanitate 
mori et iustitia mundare potuisset,” 
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ine, who being a Neoplatonic philosopher and profound Christian 
thinker, was also familiar with other and more productive points 
of view.' The distinctive nature, however, of this Latin view 
of the work of Christ, as the propitiation of an angry God by 
a sacrificial death, was characteristically expressed in the firmly 
established thought that Christ performed it as man, therefore, 
by means, not of his divine, but of his human attributes.? The 
Latins were shut up to this conclusion. Their views regarding 
the work of Christ had been influenced by the works of 
penance enjoined by the Church, and on the other hand, the 
latter owed their value to the voluntary acceptance of suffering. 
Again, “sacrifices” in general were something human—God 
does not render, but receives sacrifices. Finally, mankind was 
in God’s debt. From all this it necessarily followed that Christ 
in presenting himself as a sacrifice did so as man. But with this 
conclusion the Latins severed themselves from the supreme and 
final interests of Greek piety—for this rather required that the 
deity should have assumed with human nature all the “passzones””’ 
of the latter and made them its own. If the rigid Greek con- 


1 Whatever occurs in Ambrose is to be found also in Augustine; for the latter 


has not, so far as I know, omitted to use a single thought of the former; he only 
adds something new. 


2 See Ambrose, De fide III. 5: “Idem igitur sacerdos, idem et hostia, et sacer- 
dotium tamen et sacrificium humanz condicionis officium est. Nam et agnus ad 
immolandum ductus est et sacerdos erat secundum ordinem Melchisedech.” This 
thought recalls Cyprian, although Ambrose has hardly taken it from him; Cypr. 
Ep. LXII. 14: “Christus Iesus dominus et deus noster ipse est summus sacerdos dei 
patris et sacrificium patri se ipsum obtulit,” The same idea is repeated in contents 
and form, but rendered more profound, by Augustine (Confess. X. 68, 69, see 
Ritschl, 1. c., I., p. 38): “In quantum enim homo, in tantum mediator; in quantum 
autem verbum, non medius, quia zequalis deo .. . pro nobis deo victor et victor et victima, 
et ideo victor quia victima; pro nobis deo sacerdos et sacrificium; ct ideo sacerdos 
quia sacrificium;” see De civit. dei IX. 15: “Nec tamen ab hoc mediator est, quia 
verbum, maxime quippe immortale et maxime beatum verbum ionge est a mor- 
talibus miseris; sed mediator per quod homo,” Accordingly, not only was that which 
Christ presented in sacrifice haman—Ambrose, De incarn. VI.: “ ex nobis accepit 
quod proprium offeret pro nobis... sacrificium de nostro obtulit”; but Christ as 
priest and mediator was man. He had to represent man, and that again only aman 
could do. Very pregnant is the sentence of Ambrose (in Luc. exp. IV. 7) “ut quia 
solvi non queunt divina decreta, persona magis quam sententia mutaretur.” That 
is the genuine idea of substitution. Ambrose does not even shrink from saying 
“quia peccata nostra suscepit, peccatum dictus est” (Expos. in Ps. CXIX., X. 14). 
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ception, which, indeed, in after times was full of gaps and in- 
consistencies, represented Christ’s sufferings as a whole to be not 
voluntary, but the complete acceptance of the Ensarkosis (life 
in the flesh), yet God is always the subject.’ On the whole, 
therefore, the conception of sacrifice is really alien in the view 
of the Greeks to the strict theory of Christ’s significance. It 
found its way in through exegesis and the mysteries, and 
threatened the compactness of the dogmatic conception, according 
to which everything that Christ did was summed up in the 
complete assumptio carnis (assumption of the flesh). Nor was the 
alien view able to shake the fundamental conception that the 
God-Logos was the sudject in all that pertained to Christ. 
Among the Latins, on the other hand, the idea of the atoning 
sacrifice p/us substitution is genuine, and has _no general theory 


1 The subtle distinction between East and West is accordingly to be defined as 
follows. Both held that the human nature of Christ suffered, for the divine was 
incapable of suffering; but the East taught that the deity suffered through the 
human nature which he had made his own, the West that the man suffered and 
presented his human nature as a sacrifice in death; the latter, however, obtained 
an infinite value, for the deity was associated with it. From this we have two 
consequences. First, the idea of substitution could take root on Greek ground only 
superficially, and in an indefinite form; for the dying God-man really represented 
no one, but rather received all really into the plenitude of his divinity; it was 
different in the West. Secondly, the method of computing the value of Christ’s 
mortal agony could similarly find no footing in the East; for the deity was the 
subject of the transaction, and precluded all questioning and computing. The striking 
utterances of Orientals as to the supreme value of Christ’s work are really there- 
fore only rhetorical (see above). If, on the other hand, the means of atonement under 
discussion, and the substitution are human, the question, of course, arises what 
value these possess, or what value is lent them by the divinity that is behind this 
sacrifice and this priest. We must take the statements of the Latin Fathers more 
literally. Ambrose confesses “Felix ruina que reparatur in melius” and “ Amplius 
nobis profuit culpa quam nocuit: in quo redemptio quidem nostra divinum munus 
invenit. Facta est mihi culpa mea merces redemptionis, per quam mihi Christus 
advenit... Fructuosior culpa quam innocentia; innocentia arrogantem me fecerat— 
and here indeed the paradox becomes nonsensical—culpa subjectum reddidit.” 
(Numerous passages are given in Deutsch, 1. c., see also Forster, 1. c,, pp. 136, 297). 
Augustine often repeats and varies this thought, and other Western writers repro- 
duce it from him, “Felix culpa que tantum et talem meruit habere redemptorem.” 
Lastly, Leo I. preaches (Serm. LXI. 3): “validius donum factum est libertatis, quam 
debitum servitutis.” Sayings like these, apart from the special pleading in which 
Western writers have always delighted since Tertullian, are to be taken much 
more seriously than if they had come from the East, And in fact momentous 
speculations were certainly instituted by them, 
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against it; for they never were able to rise perfectly to the 
contemplation of Christ’s work as the assumptio carnis, an ex- 
pression of the loftiest piety among the Greeks. Those of the 
latter who, like the Antiochenes, either did not share or only 
imperfectly shared the realistic idea of redemption, referred, it 
is worth remarking, the work of Christ, like the Latins, to the 
human side of his personality. ' 

Great as are the distinctions here—the West did not possess 
in antiquity a definite dogmatic theory as to the atoning work 
of Christ. Greek views exerted their influence; * and, besides, 
Western Christians were not yet disposed, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, to trouble themselves with thoughts that had no bearing 
on practical life. 


1 An affinity exists between the theology of the Antiochenes and Latins— 
esp. pre-Augustinian; but it is greater to a superficial than to a more exact 
observer. The Antiochene conception always had the Alexandrian for a foil; it 
never emancipated itself sufficiently from the latter to set up a perfectly compact 
counter-theology; it was in a sense Greek piety and Greek theology watered down. 
The Latins did not possess this foil. Their theology must not be gauged by Origen 
and Neoplatonism as if they furnished its starting-point. 


2 So from Hilary down to Augustine. The most important of the Western Fathers 
accepted the Greek idea of the purchase from the devil, although it flatly contra- 
dicted their own doctrine of the atonement; and this proves how uncertain they 
were. The grotesque conception of the role played by the devil at the death of 
Christ, had nevertheless something good about it. It reminded men that every knave 
is a stupid devil, and that the devil is always a stupid knave. 


APPENDIX ON MANICHAISM. 


THREE great religious systems confronted each other in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe from the close of the third 
century: Neoplatonism, Catholicism and Manicheism. All three 
may be characterised as the final results of a history, lasting 
for more than a thousand years, of the religious development 
of the civilised peoples from Persia to Italy. In all three the 
old national and particular character of religions was laid aside; 
they were world-religions of the most universal tendency, and 
making demands which in their consequences transformed the 
whole of human life, public and private. For the national cultus 
they substituted a system which aspired to be theology, theory of 
the universe and science of history, and at the same time em- 
braced a definite ethics, and a ritual of divine service. Formally, 
therefore, the three religions were alike, and they were also similar 
in that each had appropriated the elements of different older 
religions. Further, they showed their similarity in bringing to the 
front the ideas of revelation, redemption, ascetic virtue, and 
immortality. But Neoplatonism was natural religion spiritualised, 
the polytheism of Greece transfigured by Oriental influences and 
developed into pantheism. Catholicism was the monotheistic 
world-religion based on the O. T. and the Gospel, but constructed 
by the aid of Hellenic speculation and ethics. Manicheism was 
the dualistic world-religion resting on Chaldaism,' but inter- 
spersed with Christian, Parsi, and perhaps Buddhist thoughts. 
To Manicheism the Hellenic element was wanting, to Cathol- 
icism the Chaldee and Persian. These three world-religions 


1 See Brandt, Die mandiische Religion, 1889 (further, Wellhausen in the deutsch. 
Litt.-Ztg., 1890, No. 41). 
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developed in the course of two centuries (c. A.D, 50—250), 
Catholicism coming first and Manicheism last. Catholicism and 
Manicheism were superior to Neoplatonism for the very reason 
that the latter possessed no founder; it, therefore, developed 
no elemental force, and never lost the character of being an 
artificial creation. Attempts which were made to invent a founder 
for it naturally failed. But, even apart from the contents of its 
religion, Catholicism was superior to Manichwism, because its 
founder was venerated not merely as the bearer of revelation, 
but as the Redeemer in person and the Son of God. The fight 
waged by Catholicism with Neoplatonism had been already 
decided about the middle of the fourth century, although the 
latter continued to hold its ground in the Greek Empire for 
almost two centuries longer. As against Manichzism the Catholic 
Church was certain of victory from the beginning; for at the 
moment when Manicheism disputed its supremacy, it became 
the privileged State Church. But its opponent did not suffer 
itself to be annihilated; it lasted till far into the Middle Ages 
in East and West, though in various modifications and forms. 


Authorities—(a) Oriental. 


1. Mohammedan.—Among our sources for the history of 
Manichzism the Oriental are the most important; of these the 
Mohammedan, though comparatively late, are distinguished by 
the excellence of the tradition and their impartiality, and must 
be given the first place, since in them old Manichzan writings 
are employed, and we possess no other originals of this sort 
belonging to the third century, except a few short and rather 
unimportant fragments. At the head stands Abulfaragius, Fihrist 
(c. 980), see the edition by Fliigel and the work of the latter: 
‘‘Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften,” 1862; further, Shah- 
rastani, Kitab al-milal wan-nuhal (12th century), see edition by 
Cureton and German translation by Haarbriicker, 1851; some 
notes and extracts in Tabari (10th century), al-Biruni (11th 
century), Ibn al-Murtada (see Kessler, Mani, I., p. 346 ff.), and 
other Arabian and Persian historians. 

2. Christian Of Eastern Christians we learn most from 
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Ephraem Syrus (+373) in various writings, and in a tractate on 
the subject edited by Overbeck; from Esnik, the Armenian (see 
Zeitschr. f. d. hist, Theol., 1840, II.; Langlois, Collection, etc., 
IL., p- 395 sq.), who wrote in the fifth century against Marcion 
and Mani; and from the Alexandrian Patriarch Eutychius (+916) 
who composed a chronicle (ed. by Pococke, 1628). Besides this, 
separate pieces of information occur in Aphraates (4th century), 
Barhebraeus (Arab. and Syr. 13th century) and others. 


(6) Greek and Latin. 


The earliest mention of the Manichzans in the Roman or 
Greek empire occurs in an edict of Diocletian (see Hanel, Cod. 
Gregor. tit. XV.), which is held by some not to be genuine, 
and by others is dated A.D. 287, 290, 296, or 308 (so Mason, 
The Persec. of Dioclet., p. 275 sq.). Eusebius gives a brief 
account (H. E. VII. 31). The main authority, however, for 
Greek and Roman writers was the Acta Archelai, which though 
not what they pretended to be, namely, an account of a dis- 
putation between Mani and Bishop Archelaus of Cascar in 
Mesopotamia, yet contain much that is reliable, esp. as to the 
doctrine of Mani, and also embrace Manichzan fragments. 
The Acts, which for the rest consist of various documents, 
originated at the beginning of the fourth century (in Edessa ?). 
Jerome maintains (De vir. inl. 72) that they were originally 
composed in Syria (so also Kessler); but Nodldeke (Ztschr. d. 
deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. vol. 43, p. 537 ff.) and Rahlfs have 
disproved Kessler’s arguments (Gott. Gel. Anz., 1889, No. 23). 
They have made it very probable that the Acts, while they may 
have been based on Syrian sources, were originally written in 
Greek. They were soon afterwards translated into Latin. We 
only possess this version (Edited by Zacagni, 1698; Routh, 
Reliq. S. Vol. V., 1848); of the Greek version small fragments 
have been preserved (see on the Acta Archelai the discussions 
by Zittwitz in the Zeitschr. f. die histor. Theol., 1873, and the 
Dissertation by Oblasinski, Acta disp. Arch. et Manetis, 1874. 
In the form in which we now have them, they are a compilation 
largely edited on the pattern of the Clementine Homilies). The 
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Acta were made use of by Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. VI), 
Epiphanius (Her. 66) and very many others. All Greek and 
Latin students of heresy have put the Manicheans in their 
catalogues; but they only rarely give any original information 
about them (see Theodoret Her. fab. I. 26). 

Important matter occurs in the decrees of Councils from the 
fourth century (see Mansi, Acta Concil., and Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte, Vols. I.—III.), and in the controversial writings of 
Titus of Bostra (4th century, in Syriac after a MS. of A.D. 411) 
mpog Maviyeioug (edit. by de Lagarde, 1859), and Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Agyog pig Tag Maviyaiou de&eg (edit. by Combefis.). 
Of Byzantines, John of Damascus (De heres and Dial.) and 
Photius (cod. 179 Biblioth.) deserve special mention; see also 
the Manichean form of oath in Tollii insignia itiner. ital. p. 
126 sq., and in Cotelier, P. P. App. Opp. I. p. 543; further, 
Rahlfs, l.c. The controversy with the Paulicians and Bogomilians, 
who were frequently identified with the Manichzans, renewed 
the interest in the latter. In the West the works of Augustine 
are the great repository for our knowledge of the Manichzans :— 
“Contra epistolam Manichzi, quam vocant fundamenti’’, “Contra 
Faustum Manicheum’’, “Contra Fortunatum”’, ‘Contra Adim- 
antum”’, “Contra Secundinum ”, ‘‘ De actis cum Felice Manichezo”’, 
“De genesi c. Manichzos’’, ‘‘ De natura boni”’, “‘ De duabus anim- 
abus’’, “De _ utilitate credendi”, ‘‘De moribus eccl. Cathol. et 
de moribus Manicheorum”’, “De vera religione”’, “De heres.” 
But the more complete the view of Manicheism to be obtained 
from these writings, the more cautious we must be in our 
generalisations; for the Manicheism of the West undoubtedly 
received Christian elements which were wanting in its original 
and oriental form. 


Manis Life. 


Mani (Mévys; Manes, Mawyaioc, Manicheus—the name has 
not yet been explained; it is not even known whether it is of 
Persian or Semitic origin) is said, as the Acta Archelai inform 
us, to have been originally called “Cubricus”. Nothing re- 
liable was ever known as to his life in the Romano-Greek 
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empire; for the account in the Acta Archelai is wholly biassed 
and untrustworthy. Even if criticism succeeded in pointing out 
the sources from which it was derived, in discovering the ten- 
dencies that were at work, and in thus sifting out portions that 
were tenable, yet it could only do so by depending on the 
comparatively trustworthy Oriental Mohammedan tradition. We 
must therefore examine the latter alone. According to it, Mani 
was a Persian of distinguished birth belonging to Mardin. The 
date of his birth is uncertain; Kessler holds the statement in 
Biruni to be reliable, that he was born in anno 527 of the era 
of the Babylonian astronomers, z.e., A.D. 215—216. He re- 
ceived a careful education from his father Fatak (Maréxsos) at 
Ctesiphon. Since the father afterwards adhered to the confession 
of the “ Moghtasilah”, the Baptists, in southern Babylonia, the 
son was also brought up in their religious doctrines and prac- 
tices. The Baptists (see the Fihrist) were probably not uncon- 
nected with the Elkesaites' and Hemerobaptists, and were in 
any case allied to the Mandeans. It is not improbable that 
this Babylonian sect had adopted Christian elements. The boy 
accordingly became early acquainted with very different forms 
of religion. If even a small proportion of the narratives about 
his father rest on truth—the greater number being certainly 
only Manichezan legends—he had already introduced his son 
into the religious medley, out of which the Manichzan system 
arose. Manichzan tradition tells us that Mani received revel- 
ations, and took up a critical attitude towards religious instruc- 
tion, even when a boy. But it is all the less trustworthy, as it 
also relates that he was forbidden to ventilate publicly his new 
religious knowledge. It was only when he was from 25 to 30 
years of age that he began to preach his new religion at the 
court of the Persian king, Sapores I.—on the day, it is stated, 
of the king’s coronation, A.D. 241—242. A Persian tradition 
says that he was previously a Christian presbyter, but this, in 
any case, is wrong. Mani did not remain long in Persia, but 
undertook long journeys for the purpose of spreading his religion, 
and he also sent out disciples. According to the Acta Archelai, 
his missionary activity extended into the West, into the terri- 
tory of the Christian Church; but it is certain from Oriental 
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sources that his work was rather carried on in Transoxania, 
Western China, and southwards into India. His labours met 
with success there as well as in Persia. Like Mohammed after 
him, and the founder of the Elkesaites before him, he pro- 
claimed himself the last and greatest of the prophets, whose 
revelation of God surpassed all that had been given till then, 
the latter being allowed only a relative value. He instituted 
the absolute religion. In the last years of the reign of Sapores I. 
(c. A.D, 270) Mani returned to the Persian capital, and gained 
adherents even at thecourt. Naturally, however, the ruling priestly 
caste of the Magi, on whom the king was compelled to lean, 
were hostile to him, and after a few successes Mani was taken 
prisoner and driven into exile. The successor of Sapores, 
Hormuz (272—273), seems to have been favourable to him, 
but Bahram I. abandoned him to the fanaticism of the Magi, 
and had him crucified atthe capital, A.D. 276—277. His dead 
body was skinned; and his adherents were dreadfully perse- 
cuted by Bahram. 


Manis Writings. 


Mani himself composed very many writings and epistles, of 
which a large proportion were still known to the Mohammedan 
historians, but which are now all lost. The later heads of the 
Manichean Churches also wrote religious tractates, so that the 
ancient Manichzan literature must have been very extensive. 
According to the Fihrist, Mani made use of the Persian and 
Syriac languages; he invented, however, like the Oriental Mar- 
cionites before him, an alphabet of his own which the Fihrist 
has transmitted to us. In this alphabet the sacred works of 
the Manichzans were afterwards written. The Fihrist enumer- 
ates seven principal works by Mani, six in Syriac and one in 
Persian; as to some of them we possess statements also in Titus 
of Bostra, Epiphanius, Augustine, and Photius, as well as in 
the oath-formula and the Acta Archelai. We have (1) The 
Book of mysteries: see Acta Archelai; it contained discussions 
with the Christian sects which were spreading in the East, 
especially the Marcionites and Bardesanians, as well as with 
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their conception of the Old and New Testaments. (2) The 
Book of Giants (demons? probably in connection with Gen. VI.). 
(3) The Book of Regulations for the hearers,—apparently iden- 
tical with the “epistula fundamenti” of Augustine and the 
“ Book of the Chapters” of Epiphanius and the Acta Archelai. 
It was the most extensively circulated and popular of Mani- 
chean works, and was also translated into Greek and Latin— 
being a brief summary of the whole fundamentally authoritative 
doctrine. (4), The Book Schahptrakan. Fliigel was unable to 
explain this title; according to Kessler, it means ‘Epistle to 
King Sapores’’. This tractate contained eschatological teaching. 
(5) The Book of quickening. It is identified by Kessler with 
‘the “Thesaurus (vita)’’ of the Acta Archelai, Epiphanius, Pho- 
tius, and Augustine; in that case it was also in use among the 
Latin Manicheans. (6) The Book zgeyuereia—contents un- 
known. (7)—In the Persian language; a book whose title is not 
stated in the Fihrist, as we have it, but which is probably 
identical with the ‘‘Holy Gospel” of the Manichzans; see the 
Acta Archelai and many witnesses. This was the work set up 
by the Manichzans in opposition to the Gospels of the Church. 
Besides these main works, Mani wrote a great number of shorter 
tractates and letters. The epistolography was then established 
by his successors. These Manichzan treatises were also familiar 
in the Greco-Roman empire and existed in collections—see the 
BiBAioy érictoAGy in the oath-formula; and an ‘“epistula ad vir- 
ginem Menoch” in Augustine. Fabricius has collected the Greek 
fragments of Manichzan epistles in the Bibliotheca Graeca VII. 2, 
p. 311 sq. There also existed a Manichean Book of “memoirs” 
and one of “prayers” in the Greek language, as well as many 
others (¢.g., the ‘Canticum Amatorium” cited by Augustine), 
all of which, however, were destroyed by Christian Bishops in 
alliance with the magistracy. A Manichean Epistle to one 
Marcellus has been preserved to us in the Acta Archelai. Zitt- 
witz supposes that this letter was much fuller in its original 
form, and that the author of the Acts has borrowed from it 
the material for the speeches which he makes Mani deliver in 
the discussion. The same scholar refers the account of Turbo 
in the Acts and their historical statements (in section 4) to the 
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writing of a Turbo of Mesopotamia, a Manichzan renegade and 
Christian. But on this point it is at least possible to hold a 
different opinion. 


Mani's Doctrine. The Manichean System. 


Clearly as the main features of the Manichzan doctrine can 
be presented even at the present day, and certain as it is that 
Mani himself published a complete system, yet many details 
are uncertain, being differently described in different places, 
and it often remains doubtful what the original doctrinal view 
of the founder was. 

The Manichean system of religion was a consistent and 
uncompromising dualism, in the form of a fanciful view of 
nature. No distinction was drawn between the physical and 
ethical : in this respect the character of the system was thoroughly 
materialistic; for Mani’s identification of the good with light, 
and the bad with darkness, was not merely figurative. The 
light was really the only good, and darkness the only bad. 
Hence it followed, that religious knowledge could be nothing 
but the knowledge of nature and its elements, and that 
redemption consisted exclusively in a physical deliverance of 
the fractions of light from darkness. But under such circum- 
stances, ethics became a doctrine of abstinence from all elements 
arising from the realm of darkness. 

The self-contradictory character of the present world formed 
for Mani the starting-point of his speculation. But the incon- 
sistency appeared to him to be primarily elemental, and only 
secondarily ethical, in so far as he regarded the material side 
of man as an emanation from the bad parts of nature. From 
the self-contradictory character of the world he inferred two 
beings, originally wholly separate from each other,—light and 
darkness. Both were, however, to be thought of after the 
analogy of a kingdom. The light appeared as the good 
Primeval Spirit—God, shining in the ten (twelve) virtues of 
love, faith, fidelity, magnanimity, wisdom, gentleness, know- 
ledge, intelligence, mystery, and insight. It also manifested 
itself fn the heaven and earth of light with their guardians, the 
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glorious AZons. The darkness, similarly, was a spiritual realm: 
more correctly, it was represented in a spiritual, or feminine, 
personification; but it had no “God” at its head. It embraced 
an “earth of darkness”. As the earth of light had five dis- 
tinguishing features—the gentle breeze, cooling wind, bright 
light, cheering fire, and clear water—so also the earth of 
darkness had five—fog, fiery heat, burning wind, darkness, and 
damp. Satan with his demons was born from the realm of 
darkness. From eternity the two realms stood opposed. They 
came into contact on one side, but they did not mingle. Then 
Satan. began to storm, and made an attack on the realm, the 
earth, of light. The God of light, with his Syzygos (mate) “the 
spirit of his right hand”, now generated the Primeval man, and 
sent him, equipped with the five pure elements, to fight against 
Satan. But Satan proved himself the stronger. Primeval man 
was defeated for a moment. Now indeed the God of light 
himself marched forth, utterly defeated Satan by the help of 
new Afons—the spirit of life, etc.—and delivered the Primeval 
man. But a part of the light of the latter had already been 
robbed by darkness, the five dark elements had already min- — 
gled with the generations of light. The Primeval man could 
only descend into the abyss and hinder the increase of the 
dark “generations”? by cutting off their roots; but the elements 
once mixed he could never again separate. The mixed elements 
were the elements of the present visible world. This was 
fashioned out of them at the command of the God of light; 
the formation of the world was itself the first step in the 
redemption of the imprisoned portions of light. The world 
itself was represented as an ordered chain of different heavens 
and different earths, which was borne and supported by the 
Eons, the angels of light. In sun and moon, which from their 
nature were almost wholly pure, it possessed great reservoirs, 
in which the rescued portions of light were stored. In the sun 
Primeval man himself dwelt along with the holy spirits, who 
pursued the work of redemption; in the moon the Mother of 
life was throned. The twelve signs of the zodiac constituted 
an artificial machine, a great wheel with buckets which poured 
the portions of light delivered from the world into the ‘noon 
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and sun, the illuminating vessels swimming in space. There 
they were purified anew, and finally reached God himself in 
the realm of pure light. The later Manicheans of the West 
designated the portions of light scattered in the world—in 
elements and organisms—and waiting for redemption, “Jesus 
patibilis.”’ 

Now it is characteristic of the materialistic and unhuman 
character of the system, that while the construction of the world 
is regarded as the work of the good spirits, the creation of man 
is referred to the princes of darkness. The first man, Adam, 
was begotten by Satan in conjunction with “sin,” “greed” and 
“Just.” But the spirit of darkness conjured into him all the 
portions of light which he had robbed, in order to make more 
certain of his power to rule over them. Adam was accordingly 
a divided being, created in the image of Satan, but bearing the 
stronger spark of light within him. Eve was associated with him 
by Satan. She was seductive sensuousness, although even she 
had a tiny spark of light in her, If the first human beings thus 
stood under the rule of Satan, yet fromthe very first the glorious 
spirits took an interest in them. These sent. Atons—e.g., Jesus— 
down to them, who instructed them as to their nature, and 
warned Adam especially against the senses. But the first man 
fell a victim to sexual lust. Cain and Abel, indeed, were not 
sons of Adam, but of Satan and Eve; but Seth was the light- 
possessed offspring of Adam and Eve. Thus arose mankind, 
among whose individual members light was very variously dis- 
tributed. It was always stronger, however, in. men than women. 
Now the demons sought in the course of history to bind men 
to themselves through sensuality, error, and false religions, which 
included above all the religion of Moses and the prophets, while 
the spirits of light continued their process of distillation, in order 
to obtain the pure light in the world. But they could only 
deliver men by giving the true Gnosis as to nature and its 
powers, and by recalling them from the service of darkness and 
sensuousness. For this purpose prophets, preachers of the true 
knowledge, were sent into the world. Mani himself appears, in 
accordance with the example set by Gnostic Jewish Christians, 
to h#ve held Adam, Noah, and Abraham, and perhaps Zoroaster 
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and Buddha to have been such prophets. Probably Jesus was 
also considered by him to have been a prophet come down 
from the world of light; not, however, the historical Jesus, but 
a contemporary, seemingly human, Jesus who neither suffered 
nor died (Jesus impatibilis). Some Manichzans taught that Primeval 
man himself, as Christ, spread the true Gnosis. But in any case 
Mani was held, as he claimed, to be the last and greatest pro- 
phet, having taken up the work of “Jesus impatibilis,” and of Paul, 
who is also recognised, and having been the first to bring 
complete knowledge. He was the “ guide,’ the ‘‘ambassador of 
the light,” the ‘“Paraclete.” Only by his labours and those of 
his “imitators, the Elect,” was the separation of light from 
darkness accomplished. The process by which the unfettered 
parts of light finally ascend to the God of light himself are 
very fancifully elaborated. He who has not succeeded in becoming 
elect in his life-time, has not completely redeemed himself, has 
to pass through severe purifications in the future state, until he 
also is gathered to the blessedness of the light. A doctrine of 
transmigration of souls has, however, been erroneously imputed 
to the Manichzans. Bodies fall naturally, like the souls of un- 
redeemed men, to the powers of darkness. But those souls, 
according at least to the oldest conception, contain no light at 
all; a later view, adapted to the Christian, taught that the parts 
of light existing in them were really lost. Finally, when the 
elements of light are delivered—completely, or as far as possible— 
the end of the world takes place. All glorious spirits assemble, 
the God of light himself appears, accompanied by the Atons 
and the perfectly righteous. The angels who uphold the world 
withdraw from their burden, and everything collapses. An 
enormous conflagration destroys the world: once more the two 
powers are completely severed: high above is the realm of light 
restored to its perfect state, low down is the darkness (now 
powerless?). 


Lithics, Social Constitution and Cultus of the Manicheans. 


The only possible ethics based on this doctrine of the world 
were dualistic and ascetic. But as it was not only consitered 
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necessary to escape from darkness, but also to cherish, strengthen, 
and purify the parts of light, the ethics were not merely negative. 
They aimed not at suicide, but at preservation. Yet in practice 
they assumed a thoroughly ascetic form. The Manichzan had to 
abstain above all from sensuous enjoyment. He was to deny 
himself to it by means of three seals: the signaculum oris, 
manus, and sinus (the seal of the mouth, hand, and breast). 
The signaculum oris forbade any use of unclean food, as well 
as impure talk; unclean were all animal flesh, wine etc.; vege- 
table food was permitted, because plants contained more light; 
but the destruction of plants, even the plucking of fruits or 
breaking of twigs, was not allowed. The szgn. manus prevented 
any occupation with things, in so far as they contained elements 
of darkness. Finally, the szgnz. s¢nus forbade especially any 
satisfaction of sexual desire, and therefore prohibited marriage. 
Besides, life was regulated by an extremely rigorous list of 
fasts. Fast-days were selected in obedience to certain astronom- 
ical conjunctures. Moreover, men fasted, z.¢., held holiday, regu- 
larly on Sunday, and generally also on Monday. The number 
of fast-days amounted almost to a quarter of the year. Times 
of prayer were appointed just as exactly. Four times a day 
had the Manichzan to utter prayers; and these were preceded 
by ablutions. He who prayed turned to the sun or moon, or 
to the North as the seat of light. Yet the inference that the 
Manichzans worshipped the sun and moon themselves is wrong. 
The Fihrist has preserved some Manichzan forms of prayer. 
‘They were directed to the God of light, the whole realm of 
light, the glorious angels and Mani himself, who is addressed 
in them as “the great tree in whom is all healing.” According 
to Kessler, these prayers are closely allied to the Mandan 
and ancient Babylonian hymns. 

An asceticism so minute and strict as that demanded by 
Manichezism,' could only be practised thoroughly by a few. 
The religion would, therefore, have been compelled to forego 
an extensive propaganda, had it not conceded a morality of 
two kinds. A distinction was accordingly drawn within the 
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community between the ‘‘Electi” (perfecti), the perfect Mani- 
chzans, and the Catechumeni (auditores), the secular Mani- 
chzans. Only the former submitted to all the demands imposed 
by the religion; for the latter the regulations were relaxed. 
They required to avoid idolatry, witchcraft, greed, lying, 
fornication, etc.; above all, they must kill no living creature— 
keeping Mani’s ten commandments. They were to renounce 
the world as far as possible; but they lived in fact very much 
like their fellow-citizens of other faiths. We have here, 
accordingly, substantially the same state of matters as in the 
Catholic Church, where a twofold morality also prevailed, viz., 
that of the religious orders and of the secular Christians. The 
only difference was that the position of the Electi was still 
more distinguished than that of the monks. For the Christian 
monks never wholly forgot that redemption was a gift of God 
through Christ, while the Manichzan Electi were really them- 
selves redeemers; therefore it was the duty of the Auditores to 
pay the deepest veneration and render the greatest services to 
the Electi. These perfect beings, as they languished away in 
their asceticism, were admired and cherished most devotedly. 
Analogous is the reverence paid by Catholics to the saints, 
and by Neoplatonists to the “philosophers,” but the prestige 
of the Manichean Electi surpassed that of both. Foods were 
brought to them in abundance; by: using them the Electi 
delivered the parts of light from the plants. They prayed for 
the Auditores, they blessed and interceded for them, thereby 
abbreviating the purgatory through which the latter had to 
pass after death. And the Electi alone possessed complete 
knowledge of religious truths—it was otherwise in Catholicism. 
The distinction between Electi and Auditores did not, how- 
ever, constitute the whole idea of the Manichean Church; it 
possessed a hierarchy also. This fell into three grades, so that 
altogether there. were five in the religious constitution. In its 
fivefold division the social order was conceived to be a copy 
of the numbers of the realm of light. At the head stood the 
Teachers (‘the sons of gentleness’? = Mani and his successors) ; 
these were followed by the Administrators (‘‘ sons of knowledge ”’ 
= the Bishops); then the Elders (‘sons of understanding’ \= the 
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presbyters); the Electi (‘sons of mystery’’); and finally the 
Auditores (“sons of insight’’), The number of Electi was at all 
times small. According to Augustine, there were twelve Teachers 
and seventy-two Bishops. One of the Teachers appears to have 
stood as president at the head of the whole Manichzan Church. 
At least Augustine speaks of such an one, and the Fihrist also 
knows of a supreme head overall Manichzans. The constitution 
accordingly had here also a monarchical head. 

The cultus of the Manicheans must have been very simple, 
and have consisted essentially of prayers, hymns, and ceremonies 
of adoration. This simple divine service promoted the secret spread 
of the doctrine. Besides, the Manichzans seem, at least in the 
West, to have adhered to the Church’s order of festivals. The 
Electi celebrated special festivals; but the chief one common to 
all was the “Bema” (BZux), the festival of the “ doctoral chair,” 
in memory of the death of Mani, in the month of March, Be- 
lievers prostrated themselves before a decorated, but vacant 
chair, erected on a pedestal with five steps. Long fasts accom- 
panied the festival. Christian and Mohammedan writers were able 
to learn little concerning the mysteries and ‘“‘sacraments’”’ of the 
Manichzans; the Christians therefore raised the charge that 
obscene rites and repulsive practices were observed. But it may 
be held certain that the later Manichzean mysteries were solem- 
nised after the style of Christian Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
They may have been based on old rites and ceremonies instituted 
by Mani himself, and descended from natural religion. 


The Htstorical Position of Manicheism. 


In the present state of the inquiry it is made out, and the 
account given above will also have shown, that Manichzism did 
not rise on the soil of Christianity. We would even be better 
justified if we were to call Mohammedanism a Christian sect; 
for Mohammed approaches the Jewish and Christian religions 
incomparably more closely than Mani. Kessler has the credit of 
having shown that the ancient Babylonian religion, the original 
source of all. the Gnosis of Western Asia, was the foundation 
of th¢ Manichzan system. The opinion formerly held is accord- 
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ingly wrong, viz., that Manichzism was a reformation on the 
ground of Parsiism, a modification of Zoroastrianism under the 
influence of Christianity. It was rather a religious creation de- 
longing to the circle of Semitic religions: it was the Semitic 
nature-religion lifted out of national limitations, modified by 
Christian and Persian elements, raised to the level of Gnosis, 
and transforming human life by strict rules. But when we have 
perceived this, we have only obtained a very general explana- 
tion of the origin of Manichzism. The question rises, through 
what means and to what extent Mani adopted Persian and 
Christian elements, and further, in which form the nature-religion 
of ancient Babylonia was made use of by him. 

Now as regards the latter point, it is well known that the 
Semitic nature-religions had been taken up, centuries before 
Mani, by isolated enthusiastic or speculative heads, had been 
philosophically deepened and remodelled into “systems”, in 
support of which missions were conducted by means of mysteri- 
ous cults. Mani’s enterprise was accordingly nothing new, but 
was rather the last in a long series of similar attempts. Even 
the earlier ones, from Simon Magus the Samaritan down, had 
adopted Christian elements to a greater or less extent, and the 
Christian Gnostic scholastic sects of Syria and Western Asia 
all pointed back to ancient Semitic nature-religions, which were 
transformed by them into a philosophy of the world and of life. 
But in particular the doctrines of the Babylonian sect of Mogh- 
tasilah, which were indeed influenced also by Christianity, seem 
to have afforded Mani material for his religio-philosophical specu- 
lation. The religion of this sect was not, however, purely Semi- 
tic (see the treatise by Kessler on the Mandzans in the Real- 
Encyklopedia fiir prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 2 Ed.,. Vol. IX., 
p. 205 ff.; the Mandzans were allied to the Moghtasilah, Brandt, 
l. c.). From this source sprang the rigid dualism on which Mani’s 
system was based; for the ancient Persian religion was not in 
principle dualistic, but in its ultimate foundation Monistic, since 
Ahriman was created by Ormuzd. However, ancient Persian 
theologoumena were employed by Mani. Even the designation 
of the antitheses as “light”? and “darkness” was hardly inde- 
pendent of Parsiism, and elsewhere in Manichzism there Yoccur 
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technical terms taken from the Persian religion. Whether Mani’s 
idea of redemption goes back to the ancient Babylonian religion 
or to Zoroastrianism, I do not venture to decide; the idea of 
the “Prophet” and the “Primeval man” is at all events Semitic. 

It is very difficult to determine how far Mani’s acquaintance 
with Christianity went, and how much he borrowed from it; 
further, through what agencies Christian knowledge reached 
him. In any case, in those regions where Manichzism was set- 
tled and where it came more closely into contact with Christi- 
anity, it was at a later stage influenced by the latter. Western 
Manichezans of the fourth and fifth centuries were much more 
“‘Christian”’ than those of the East. In this respect the system 
passed through the same development as Neoplatonism. As 
regards Mani himself, it is safest to suppose that he held Juda- 
ism as well as Christianity to be entirely false religions. But 
if he not only characterised himself as the Paraclete—and it is 
probable that he originated this use of the title—but also ad- 
mitted “Jesus” to so high a role in his system, we can hardly 
explain this otherwise than by supposing that he distinguished 
between Christianity and Christianity. The religion which eman- 
ated from the historical Christ was to him as objectionable as 
that Christ himself and as Judaism; 7z.e., Catholicism was to him 
a diabolical religion. But he distinguished the Jesus of dark- 
ness from the Jesus of light, who wrought contemporaneously 
with the other, This distinction agrees as strikingly with that 
of the Gnostic Basilides, as the criticism of the O. T. conducted 
by Manichzism with that of the Marcionites; (see even the Acta 
Archelai in which Marcion’s antitheses are placed in Mani’s 
lips). Finally, Manichzan doctrines show agreement with those 
of the Christian Elkesaites; yet it is possible, nay, probable, 
that the latter are to be derived from the common ancient 
Semitic source, and therefore they do not come further into 
consideration. Mani’s historical relation to Christianity will 
therefore be as follows: from Catholicism, with which in all 
probability he was not very accurately acquainted, Mani borrowed 
nothing, rejecting it rather as a devilish error, On the other 
hand, be regarded Christianity in the form which it had assumed 
in the? Basilidian and Marcionite sects (also among the Barde- 
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sanians?) as a relatively valuable and correct religion. But from 
them, as also from the Persians, he took hardly anything but 
names, and perhaps, besides, what criticism he had of the O. T. 
and Judaism. His lofty estimate of Paul (and his epistles?), 
as well as his express rejection of the Acts of the Apostles, 
also point to influences due to Marcionitism. He seems to have 
recognised and to have interpreted in accordance with his own 
teaching a part of the historical matter of the Gospel. 

Finally, the question further rises whether Buddhistic elements 
are not to be observed in Manicheism. The majority of later 
scholars since F. Chr. Baur have answered this question in the 
affirmative. According to Kessler, Mani used Buddha’s teaching, 
at least for his ethics. There is no doubt that he took long 
journeys to India, and was familiar with Buddhism. The occur- 
rence of the name of Buddha (Budda) in the legend about Mani 
and perhaps in his own writings points to the fact that the 
founder of this religion concerned himself with Buddhism. But 
what he borrowed from it for his own doctrine must have been 
very unimportant. On a closer comparison we find that the differ- 
ence between the two faiths is in all their main doctrines very 
great, and that the resemblances are almost always merely 
accidental. This is true even as regards morality and asceticism. 
There is no point in Manicheism for whose explanation we need 
have recourse to Buddhism. Under such circumstances any 
relationship between the two religions remains a bare possibility ; 
nor has the investigation of Geyler raised this possibility to a 
probability (Das System des Manichaismus und sein Verhaltniss 
zum Buddhismus, Jena 1875). 

How are we to explain the fact that Manicheism spread so 
rapidly and really became a world-religion? The answer has 
been given that it was because it was the complete Gnosis, the 
fullest, most consistent, and most artistic system based on the 
ancient Babylonian religion (so Kessler). This explanation is not 
sufficient, for no religion makes an impression mainly by its 
doctrinal system, however complete that may be. But it is also 
incorrect, for the older Gnostic systems were not more meagre 
than the Manichean. What rather gave Manichzism its strength 
was, above all, ¢he combination of ancient mythology and & rigid 
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materialistic dualism with an extremely simple, spiritual cultus, 
and a strict morality; this was supplemented by the personality 
of the founder (of which indeed we know little enough). If we 
compare it with the Semitic nature-religions, it is obvious that 
it retained their mythologies, transformed into “doctrines,” but 
did away with the whole sensuous cultus, substituting a spiritual 
worship as well as a strict morality. Thus it was capable of 
satisfying the new wants of an old world. It offered revelation, 
redemption, moral virtue, and immortality, spiritual blessings, 
on the ground of nature-religion. Further, the simple and yet 
firm constitution calls for attention which Mani himself gave 
to his institution. The learned and the ignorant, the enthusiast 
and the man of the world, could here find a welcome, no one 
had more laid upon him than he could and would bear; more- 
over, each was attracted and secured by the prospect of reaching 
a higher stage, while those who were gifted were besides promised 
that they would require to submit to no authority, but would 
be led by pure reason to God. As this religion was thus adapted, 
perhaps beforehand, to individual needs, it was also capable of 
continuously appropriating what was foreign. Furnished from the 
first with fragments of different religions, it could increase or 
diminish its store, without breaking its own elastic structure. 
But a great capacity for adaptation was quite as necessary to 
a- world-religion, as a divine founder in whom men could see 
and venerate the supreme revelation of God himself. While 
Manichezism in fact knew of no redeemer, although it gave Mani 
this title; while it only recognised a physical and Gnostic process 
of redemption; yet in Mani it possessed the chief prophet of God. 

If we, notice, finally, that Manicheism presented a simple, 
apparently profound, and yet easy, solution of the problem of 
good and evil, which had become especially burdensome in the 
second and third centuries, we have named the most important 
phenomena which explain its rapid extension. 


Sketch of the History of Manichaism. 


Manicheism first got a firm footing in the East, in Persia, 
Mesopgtamia, and Transoxania. The persecutions which it had 
to eniure did not hinder its extension. The seat of the Mani- 
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chean Pope was for centuries in Babylon, and afterwards in 
Samarcand. Even after Islam had conquered the East, Mani- 
cheism held its ground; it even seems to have spread still 
further owing to the Mohammedan conquest, and it gained 
secret adherents among the Mohammedans themselves. The 
doctrine and discipline of the Manichzan Church underwent 
little change in the East, it especially did not there approach 
much nearer the Christian religion. But it experienced attempts 
at reform several times; for, as was natural, its ‘‘ Auditores”’ 
readily became secularised. These attempts also led temporarily 
to schisms and the formation of sects. At the close of the 
tenth century, the time when the Fihrist was written, the Mani- 
cheans had been already expelled from the cities in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, and had withdrawn into the villages. But in 
Turkestan and up to the borders of China, there existed numer- 
ous Manichezan communities, nay, even whole tribes which had 
adopted the religion of Mani. Probably the great Mongolian 
migrations first put an end to Manicheism in Central Asia. 
But in India, on the coasts of Malabar, there were Manichzans 
even in the fifteenth century, side by side with Thomist Christ- 
ians (see Germann, Die Thomaschristen, 1875). Manichzism first 
penetrated into the Greco-Roman Empire about A.D. 280, in 
the time of the Emperor Probus (see Eusebius. Chronicon). If 
we may hold Diocletian’s edict against the Manichzans to be 
genuine, they already had a firm footing in the West at the 
beginning of the fourth century; but Eusebius did not know 
the sect accurately as late as about A.D. 325. It was only 
after about A.D. 330 that the religion spread rapidly in the 
Roman Empire. Its adherents were recruited, on the one hand, 
from the ancient Gnostic sects, especially the Marcionites, 
Manicheism having, besides, strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of the Marcionite Churches in the fourth century. On the 
other hand, it gained followers from the great number of the 
“cultured”, who sought for a “rational” and yet to some ex- 
tent Christian, religion, and who had exalted “free inquiry ’’— 
esp. as regards the O. T.—into a battle-flag. Criticism on Catholi- 
cism, and polemics, were now the strong point of Manichzism, esp. 
in the West. It admitted the stumbling-blocks which the )). T. 
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presented to every thinker, and gave itself out as a Christianity 
without the O. T. Instead of the subtle Catholic theories about 
divine predestination and human freedom, and the difficult 
Theodicy, it offered an extremely simple conception of sin and 
goodness. It did not preach the doctrine of the incarnation, 
which was particularly repugnant to those who were passing 
from the ancient cults to the Universal Religion. In its rejection 
of this doctrine, it coincided with Neoplatonism. But while 
the latter, with all its attempts to accommodate itself at various 
points to Christianity, found no formula that would introduce 
into its midst the special veneration of Christ, the Western 
Manicheans succeeded in giving their doctrine a Christian 
colouring. Of the Manichean mythology all that became 
popular was the rigid physical dualism; its barbarous portions 
were prudently disguised as “mysteries’’; nay, they were even 
frankly disavowed here and there by the adepts. The farther 
Manicheism pushed into the West, the more Christian and 
philosophical it became; in Syria it kept itself comparatively 
pure. It found its most numerous adherents in North Africa, 
where it had secret followers even among the clergy; this may 
perhaps be explained by the Semitic origin of a part of the 
population. Augustine was an “ Auditor” for nine years, while 
Faustus was at the time the most distinguished Manichean 
teacher in the West. In his later writings against Manichzism 
Augustine chiefly discusses the following problems: (1) the 
relations of knowledge and faith, reason and authority; (2) the 
nature of good and evil, and the origin of the latter; (3) the 
existence of free-will, and its relation to divine omnipotence ; 
(4) the relation of evil in the world to the divine government. 

The Christian Byzantine and Roman Emperors from Valens 
onwards issued strict laws against the Manicheans. But at 
first these bore little fruit. The “ Auditores’”’ were difficult to 
detect, and really gave slight occasion for a persecution. In 
Rome itself the doctrine had a large following, especially among 
the scholars and professors, between A.D. 370 and 440, and 
it made its way among the mass of the people by means of a 
popular, literature, in which even the Apostles played a promin- 
ent p7t (“Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles”). Manichzism 
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also experienced attempts at reform in the West; but we know 
little about them. Leo the Great, in alliance with the civil 
power, was the first to adopt active measures against Mani- 
cheism. Valentinian III. sentenced its adherents to banishment, 
Justinian made the penalty death. It seems to have been 
extinguished in North Africa by the persecution of the Vandals. 
It really died out nowhere else, either in the Byzantine Empire, 
or in the West; for it gave an impulse to the formation of 
new sects which were allied to it in, the early part of the 
Middle Ages. If it has not been proved that the Spanish 
Priscillians had been already influenced by Manichzism in the 
fourth century, still it is undoubted that the Paulicians and 
Bogomilians, as well as the Cathari, are to be traced back to 
it (and Marcionitism). Thus, if not the system of Mani the 
Persian, yet Manicheism modified by Christianity accompanied 
the Catholic Church of the West on into the thirteenth century. 


Literature.—Beausobre, Hist. critique de Manichée et du 
Manichéisme, 2 vols. 1734 sq. Too great prominence is given 
in this work to the Christian elements in Manicheism. Baur, 
Das manichaische Religionssystem, 1831. Manichzan specu- 
lation is here presented speculatively. Fliigel, Mani, 1862; an 
investigation based on the Fihrist. Kessler, Unters. z. Genesis 
des manich. Religionssystems, 1876; by the same author, 
‘‘Mani, Manichaer” in the R.-Encykl. f. protest Theol. u. Kirche, 
2 Ed., Vol. IX., p. 223-259; the account given above is based 
in several of its expositions on this article. Kessler has since 
published a work, ‘“‘ Mani, Forschungen iiber die manich. Relig. 
Ein Beitrag z. vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte des Orients. 
I. Bd. Voruntersuchungen und Quellen, 1889;” see on this 
the acute reviews of Rahlfs (Gott Gel. Anz. 1889, No. 23), 
Noldeke (Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch. Vol. XLIIL., 
p- 535 ff.) and August Miiller (Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 1890, No. 4). 
The older accounts may be mentioned of Mosheim, Lardner, 
Walch, and Schrockh, as also the monograph of Trechsel, 
Ueber Kanon, Kritik und Exegese der Manichaer, 1832, and 
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Test Types, Pray, 52; Snellen, 54. 
Theism, Voysey, 27. 
Theological Translation Library, 3. 
Theology, Analysis of, Figg, 17. 
History of. Pfleiderer, 9. 
Truth, Search for, Horton, 20. 
Trypanosomiasis, Dztfon, 48. 
Virgil, Henry, 57. 
Virgin Birth, Lodstezn, 10. 
Weissmann, Sfencer, 32. 
Woman's Labour, Englishwoman's Review, 5 
Harrison, 57; Vynne, 60. 
Suffrage, Blackburn, 56. 
Yellow Fever, Durham, 48. 
Zoology, Fasciculi Malayenses, 49; Journal 
the Linnean Soc., 49; Liverpool Mari 
Biology Committee Mems., 50. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Mew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews, 


Vols. XV. and XVII. are edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., 
LL.D. 
The Price per Volume is tos. 6d. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2Is., or 
22s. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 


Just issued, Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


From some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a focrign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
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thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 

‘This translation of Prof Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England, The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term. . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What 
zs Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain, One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.” —Dazly Mews 

“No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.” —Zatnbureh Review. 

‘*The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.””— 
Atheneunt. 


Just issued, Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Réville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘‘ Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” —Glaseow Herald. 


a 


FUTURE VOLUMES. 


Arrangements have been made for including the following 
works in the Library, and Translations of them are in the Press:— 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor Extraordinary of the New 
Testament in Jena. 


Prof. Vernon Bartlet, in the Hiddert Journal, says :—‘ This is an oppor- 
tune book. . . . It is singularly free from one-sidedness (é.g:, any overdoing 
of the ‘ enthusiastic’ side of the picture), and from straining after novel effects, 
won by running an idea to extremes. Its author has an attentive eye for 
most, if not all, of the varied sides and interests of the first generations of 
Christians, because he has a heart large and deep enough to sympathise with 
all genuine religion. Wil Christiand a se alienum putat,” 

‘This is a singularly good, complete, and well-thought-out account of the 
moral state of the Christian communities in the apostolic and post-apostolic 
age down to Ignatius and Hermas.”—/our’. of Theolog. Studies. 

‘“ As a whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive 
account of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christianity, 
from 30 A.D. to 130 A.D.” —Expository Times. 
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' THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 


> 


we 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES [Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten.] By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. 


** And it is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the out- 
come of his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s Transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The Azsbrectung forms a sequel and supplement 
to works like his own Wesen and Weizsiicker’s Afostolic Age. It is a 
diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” —AHzddert Journal. 

‘*Tt is confidently commended to all students of the early Church as a 
treatise acquaintance with which will from this time on be indispensable. 

. Both for its form and its contents, this must rank as one of Harnack’s 
best works.” American Journal of Theology. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 


fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX, 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 125. 6d. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. I.: IntRo- 
puctory Division:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. I1.: Division I. Boox II.:—The 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—-/. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—L1. 
Fixing and gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.: Division I. Boox II.:—Zhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division If.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in its historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division 1. Boox I.—The History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Book 
Il.gZxpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox Il.—xpanston and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
Division II. Boox II].—TZhe Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—F ull Index. 

‘No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof, Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 


‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. ‘Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 


selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


**Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind. ”—P2/ot. 


‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

“It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Critical 
Review, 


‘* We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primetive Methodist Quarterly. 


‘* Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —G/asgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
'y4 J volume, tos. 6d. 
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Vol. I, Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D,Lit., M.A. 


Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Chréstian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.””— 
Literary World. 


*‘It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—/al/ Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. ‘Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 125. 6d. 


‘*We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.” Zxposztory Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.’’—.SZectator, 


‘“We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. ... In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.”’—/Manchester Guardian, 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each tos. 6d. 


‘* Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.” —L.xfosetory 
Times. 


**, , . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsicker’s great book unread.” —anchester Guardian. 


‘Tn every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 


thinker and investigator ,.. this remarkable volume... this able and 
learned work. . . .”"—Christian World, 
‘¢ The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 


has.}een done in a most satisfactory way.’—Cretical Review. 
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BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated, Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF “THE ~OLD* TEsStTAMENZs 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqfiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. 1V. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Yol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
1O THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE... -By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. znd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. LV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A... PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM_ IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
- Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Haydbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Dr John Watson, of Liverpool: ‘‘ The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers.” 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and tmportance of the work. 


I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Bahel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the. more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history. 


“This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments. ””—.Scotsman. 


‘Tt is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have scen in short compass of these most important discoveries.” 
—The Weekly Leader. 


‘* Tt is long since any book on Biblical Archzeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . . We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


Il” “THE, VIRGIN’ BIRTH (OF (CHRis1 3 nu 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by.W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


‘“Tt should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” —Azbdert Journal, 


‘* Professor Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma.” —Scotsman. 


‘* No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 
the sincerity of the Professor's endeavour and aim ; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved.” —S¢ Andrew: 
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Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. P. T, Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. —‘‘ A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book.” 

“Tt is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. “The author’s spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.”—Dr. John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. 

“Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library, 
It is a book of beautiful intention and most sincere aspiration.” — Zxfosztory 
Times. 

**This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety.” — Week's Survey, 

** This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithful record of the victorious 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres of a mind which assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this critical age. The book has one of the 
marks of true. greatness—absolute sincerity. The entire courage, simplicity, 
and clearmindedness with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win our trust and sympathy.” 
—Lxaminer. 





Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘“ The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman, 

‘‘We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims.” —Christian Commonwealth. 

‘* Admirably translated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the history of religious 
development.” —S¢. Andrew. 

‘* An honest and earnest effort to vindicate the eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and deserves all respect.” — Week's Survey. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. _Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says : —_ 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. .. . 
Thege lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
pla#fand for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lz¢erature. 
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Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; 
Author of “The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. © 55. 


Two of the author’s shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators. 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief ; 
the other on Romanist versus Protestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent Jesuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An Appendix written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of “ Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, - 55. 

The six lectures which constitute this book were originally delivered as 
Bond Lectures before the Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, Me., 
U.S.A. The following extract from a minute adopted by the faculty of 
that institution after the delivery of those lectures will show the impression 
which they made upon devout, earnest, and cultured men, professors in an 
orthodox Christian theological school :—‘‘ The broad and ripe scholarship, 
the fresh knowledge of details, the constructive temper, and the reverent 
Christian spirit which were always manifest, gave these lectures exceptional 
worth, not only for the student body, but for the large company of thought- 
ful people who heard them. We earnestly hope that these lectures will be 
published, for, while opinions may differ about some of the conclusions 
arrived at, we believe that the course is adapted to promote biblical 
scholarship, and that their expert knowledge and positive constructive 
tone give them exceptional value at the present time.” 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


Vol. 


— 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 18gr.) Cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd, Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. ’ 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
’ Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 105. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr... LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd° Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 62. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.).. LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A... ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th 
Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth os. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.) ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
S8voftloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 


Comparative Religions. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


RHYS DAVIDS (Prof. T. W.). ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 


REVILLE (Prof. A.). ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. 


RHYS (Prof. J... CELTIC HEATHENDOM. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


Philosophy of .Religtons. 


KUENEN (Prof. A.).) NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. 


D’ALVIELLA (Count G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD. 
Lfiistory of Religions. 


RENAN (E.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. 


BEARD (C.). THE REFORMATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


PFLEIDERER (Prof.0.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HATCH (Dr. E.). INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


MONTEFIORE (C.G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


Christianity and Present-Day Problems. 


UPTON (Prof. C. B.. THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
DRUMMOND (Principal JAS.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. \ 
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ALPHABETICAL ‘LIST. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. 8vo, cloth. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 25. 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’).. THE. CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J.2 Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 


and seine Od oy many practical details. 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. a 


BARNABAS’ EPISTLE. In Greek, from the Sinaitic Manu- 
script of the Bible, with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of “Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 
on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also 
Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
heological Translation TADIALY, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. ‘See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to 
Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE' ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ: ANGLICAN: 
ET CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 


2I5. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6¢. Also in 8vo, cloth. 35. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 55. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited by Prin- 
cipal S. D. F. Salmond, F.E.1.S. Published bi-monthly. rs. 6d. 
net; 85. 6d. per annum, post free. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. = See also Harnack, A., ‘Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
D> 1S; 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 
DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Laigt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


“This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction 
and great influence,”—Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Christian Commonwealth. 


‘“ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems, ”’"— Chrzstzan World. 


“* Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. 


—— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PHILO JUDAUS. ‘Seep. 20. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 


logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. «15s. 


GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer — 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—- THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 
8vo, Moth. 55. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


GOULD (Rev. S. BARING). LOST AND HOSTILE 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments 
of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘‘ The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman. 


“One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christean World. 


—— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 

. German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on “ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. ‘See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


—— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. 4é/so Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “ Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 5. 


HATCH. (Rev. Dr.). “LECTURES ON ~THEVING 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 

- TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Job. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ;; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 


8vo, cloth. rs. 


—— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 


cloth. 1s. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY 
IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


18s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

“* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 


Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.”—Zxposztory Times. 


“*Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject,”—J/an- 
chester Guardian, 


“Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.” —Cambridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, /p. 6. 


— FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks! and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. Cloth. Each 12s, 6d. net. Annual Sub- 
scription, 10s. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. _ R.). THE KARAITE MSS., 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and: Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
qth gilt top. 20s. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 
HOPPS (Rev. J. PAGE). PILGRIM SONGS. With two 


Portraits. 35. 


-— SERMONS OF SYMPATHY. Crown §8vo, cloth. 
25. 6d, 


-—_ TWENTY SERMONS FOR OUR DAY. © 8vo, 


cloths). 2s: - 


— THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. Vol I. The 


Old Testament. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


— BIBLE READINGS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
AND THE HOME (i106). 1s. 62. 


— DEATH A DELUSION: with an Account of some 
Personal Experiences on the Border-land between 
Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


— PERSONAL PRAYERS. Twenty in number. Bound 
in grey and gold. Is. 


—— THE LIFE OF JESUS. Re-written for Young Disciples. 
5th Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. 1s. 


—— SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD THE SPIRIT: A Medi- 
tation on God and Immortality. 1s. 


—— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION AND 
MORALITY. Twenty Lectures, mainly for the Young. ts. 


—— SERMONS OF LIFE AND LOVE. Oblong 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 2s. net. 


HORTON (J.). MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH, AND 
WHAT I FOUND. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 62. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE RISE ~~ OF 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 62. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo 
cloth. znd Edition, 35. 6d. : 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). ANTHEMS. With 


Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. ts. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


I vol., cloth. _ 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings, 18mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. With Chants, in 1 vol. r8mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA: 
MENT. With Chrorological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the “Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

**This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
“higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”— 7he Guardian. 


**Dr, Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.” —Brztésh Weekly. 


“* As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for 
the sake of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an 
original than a. translation; an original, too, which in its terseness of 
expression has escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Church Gazette. 


‘* A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the 
order and origin of the Old Testament books.”—Methodist Times. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
P- 35- 

KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT PROB- 
LEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


IS. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 13. 


— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
re y, Old Series, p. 9. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 


Panto: 


MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters.  8vo, 
clothe 5s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. According to the 
Authorised Version. Vol. I., Chaps. i. to x. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. II., Chaps. xi. to xx. 8vo, cloth. 12s. Vol. III., Chaps. 
Xx LO XXX OVO; ClO ames, 





See also p. 36. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. | Crown 8vo, 


stiff covers, 2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 35. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


—— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MARTINEAU (Prof. RUSSELL). THE ROOTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN MOSAISM. §8vo, sewed. ts. 


MARTYN ~(Rev» HH: +J;); “FOR “CHRIS ANDAIiie 
TRUTH. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. . 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
Meriepo e See Theological Translation Library, New 
eries, p. 7. 
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PERRIN (R. S.). RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY 
(THE); or, The Unification of Knowledge: A Com- 
parison of the Chief Philosophical and Religious 
Systems of the World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 


Ts, met. 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert (Lectures, p..13. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the Histary of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Libasy, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 
By an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 145. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIZAVAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


PRINCE (J. DYNELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the New York University). A CRITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. Designed especially for Students of the English 
Bible. Demy 8vo, cloth. gs. net. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See @Uibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


REVILLE (A.). LHe SONGZOF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


——ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND 
PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


-—- PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. .See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


Pp. 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 





See also Sabatier’s “ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit, p.4. 


RHYS (J.). ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY “CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The 
World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. znd Edition. 
Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


——OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE) THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reéville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


——CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 


18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
say HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
TS. s net, 


“*It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’—Scotsman. 

**Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.) BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. ‘See Hibbert Lectures, 
Dp. 13. 

Be Beas (E.) CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. = See Theological 
Translaticn Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch. THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECTED LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 

NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 

» pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 


—— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. rs. 6d. 


— SHORT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY A REVISED 
TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIP- 
TURES. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SMITH (H. W., Compiled by) MODERN THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION AND CULTURE. A Collection of 
the Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of Leaders of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, especially Illustrating the Transforming 
Influence of Science on Religion and Morals. 340 pages. 

n 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s, See also p. 30. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d, 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic. and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 

. ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.)) THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII... DISCUSSED AND EITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. © 8vo, cloth. rs. 6d. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s, 





TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; or 32mo, cloth, rs. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70S, net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THESPIRSD TORE eGOSPELCSRIN GREEK. 


Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


UPTON (C. B.)}. ON THE BASES OF RELI 


=IOUS © 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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VICKERS (J... THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown. 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
rain 3S. net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.).) THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS CONCERNING JESUS 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—— He SoLING-AND’ THE STONE. Vol. VII On 
Prophecy. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of God. 
Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Vol. X. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


— THEISM;; or, The Religion of Common Sense. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—  THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. ; 


— FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. ) 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


WEER (7. H., B.D;))) A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By, Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
5s. Geclotn, 65. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Pp. 7- 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TLANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
rary, New Series, p. 3. 
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WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
25, 04, 


—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of ‘Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT>? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
‘““A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J... GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. ‘See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6d.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
—— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 45. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. arts. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D,, Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HALL (LEONARD, M.A.). MAN, THE MICROCOSM. 
Part I. The Nature of Man. Stiff wrapper. 2s. 6d. 


—— THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition.. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


Ba. TAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
t# Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. ‘10s. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90. 8vo, each 3s. Vols. III.- 
XVI. in cloth, each 13s. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 35. ; 
33 and after, 4s. Vols. IL—VIII., each 13s. Vols. IxX.-XH, 
each 17s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


PIKLER (JUL.).. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. 1, 4 Nos., 1890-91.~ 8vo. 

- 12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 

- separately. -Vol..I. No. os 28: 6a-; No. 2,%2s. ‘6ds5;7NOg 3 
Part 1, 1.'6d.;: Part.2; 2s.; No. 4, Patt (1) 1s. 6d4¢Part -2, 
SOS, Vol. Il. No. Te Part ‘1, LsptOd es: + eParte2, osm IN One: 
Patt 1, is Od: abarte 2 2s. No. Ey Mlechds eames, oe lr ahge ee) Gly, 
Vol, III. Part 1, 2s, 6¢,; Part 2, 2s. NEW SERIES, Vols. 
I-III. Demy 8vo, cloth, each ros. 6d. net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. gs. net. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


‘SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. | 


SMITH (H. W.). MODERN THOUGHTS ON LIFE 

AND CONDUCT. A Collection of above 400 Extracts, 
- designed to bring into prominence the permanent elements _ 
which go to make and improve our social life. Selected and 
compiled by H. W. Smith. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. An 
Edition, extra gilt, printed on antique paper. 7s. 6d. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 





SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s, net. 


**Tt is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy, 


‘*Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to’the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —S¢ James's Gazette, 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, buckram, 


7s. 6d. 


Vols. II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II, 
18s, each, 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 


cloth, 2Is. 
Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 


Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol, VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Vol. X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II, Part 4, 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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Also to be had separately : 


SPENCER (HERBERT). ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS. | Being Part 6 of the Principles of Sociology. 
2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 
; (21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


—— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
7th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. The same, cheaper Edition. 
41st Thousand. r12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 
new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. (Each tos.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
“The Man v. The State.”  8vo, cloth. tos. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition, 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 


Sewed. 1s. 
— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 64. 


— THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. Sewed. 6d. 


—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier, 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 


No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No, 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 185. 
No. 4. African Races. 165. . 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s, 

No. 6. American Races. 185. 

No. z. Hebrews and Pheenicians. ary, 


. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


LVew volumes in preparation. : 
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here and there—in connection, doubtless, with the reading of Her- 
mas ‘—-the old faith, or the old formula, that the Holy Spirit is the 
eternal Son of God and at the same time the Christ-Spirit, held its 
ground, and, with it, conceptions which bordered on Adoptianism. 
Thus we read inthe writing ‘‘ De montibus‘Sina et Sion’ ? composed 
in vulgar Latin and attributed wrongly to Cyprian, ch. IV: “The 
body of the Lord was called Jesus by God the Father; the 
Holy Spirit that descended from heaven was called Christ 
by God the Father, z.e., anointed of the living God, the Spirit 
joined to the body Jesus Christ’’ (Caro dominica a deo patre 
Jesu vocita est; spiritus sanctus, qui de czlo descendit, Christus, 
id est unctus dei vivi, a deo vocitus est, spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus). Compare ch. XIII.: the H. S., Son of God, sees 
Himself double, the Father sees Himself in the Son, the Son 
in the Father, each in each (Sanctus spiritus, de filius, gemi- 
natum se videt, pater in filio et filius in patre utrosque sein se 
vident). There were accordingly only two hypostases, and the 
Redeemer is the flesh (caro), to which the pre-existent Holy 
Spirit, the eternal Son of God, the Christ, descended. Whether 
the author understood Christ as “forming a person” or as a 
power cannot be decided; probably, being no theologian, the 
question did not occur to him.* We do not hear that the 
doctrine of Photinus, who was himself a Greek, gained any 
considerable approval in the West. But we learn casually that 
even in the beginning of the 5th century a certain Marcus was 
expelled from Rome for holding the heresy of Photinus, and 
that he obtained a following in Dalmatia. Incomparably more 
instructive, however, is the account given by Augustine (Con- 
fess. VII. 19. [25]) of his own and his friend Alypius’ Christ- 
ological belief, at a time when both stood quite near the Catho- 


1 Eyen Tertullian used the Christological formula of Hermas when he was not 
engaged in Apologetics or in polemics against the Gnostics. 


2 Hartel, Opp. Cypr. Hi., p. 104 sq. 


3 Hilary’s work “De trinitate” also shows (esp. X. 18 ff., 50 ff.) what different 
Christologies still existed in the West in the middle of the 4th century. There 
were some who maintained: “quod in eo ex virgine creando efficax dei sapientia 
et virtus exstiterit, et in nativitate eius divinze prudentize et potestatis opus intelle- 
gatur, sitque in eo efficientia potius quam natura sapientice. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) ros. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


BRUNNOW. CHRESTOMATHY OF ARABIC 
PROSE PIECES. Compiled for use with Socin’s Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS) LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A..R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 45. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
Delo. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
Ding ae mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 
Onoda met, 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. ats. 


The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and offhe ancient 
history of Ceylon. \ 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 


of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth, 55. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN _ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8 and 9, p. 48. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. 0.) HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL... HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. _ sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. ‘Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. aus. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6d, 
Psalms. Is. 

Job. Is. 

Isaiah. Is. 


INGLIS (Rev. JOHN). ANEITYUMESE AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. In 2 parts. Also Outlines of 


Grammar. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. ras. 


— DIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
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KORAN. THE QORAN: with the Commentary of 
the Iman Aboo Al-Qasin Mahmood Bin O’mar Al- 
Zamakhshari, entitled ‘““The Kashshaf ’an Haqaiq 
al-Tanzil.” Edited by W. Nassau Lees and Khadim Hosain 
and Abd al-Hayi. Complete in 6 parts or 2 vols. Royal 4to, 
sewed. Calcutta. £3 net. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.LE.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR4-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). THE BOOK OF ADAM 
AND EVE, also called The Conflict of Adam and Eve 
with Satan. A Book of the early Eastern Church. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Talmud, 
Midrashim, and other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. See 


putz: 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21s. See also ‘‘ Pali Miscellany.” ‘ 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. To be completed 
in about 15 parts. Parts I. to XIV., each 5s. net. 


NOELDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 


guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. 18s. net. 


—- DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 


CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Agsyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. \ 
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OLDENBERG (Prof. H.).. BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


PLATTS (J. T.).. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8yo. tos. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 13. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian. Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 155. 


pewce (rrot. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE .RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. _ See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM DESCRIBED. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinadb al Din Ahmad 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Salim ’B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
35. net. 


SMITH, (G.). THE PHONETIC VALUES OF THE 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS. | Imperial 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary.. 2nd Edition. ‘Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
7 a IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. | Sewed. 
d. 


IS.- 
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SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
uot sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Part I. just ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
See p. 26. : 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. L£stablished 
for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 


Volumes already tssued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Select Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
I. 8455 net. 


In the Press— 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 





TURPIE (Dr. D. McC). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars, 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. ) 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Medizeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6d.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 5,.; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6¢. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 55.; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d¢.; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Vol. II. cloth, 55.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 75. 6d. net. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
_ Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German, 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 6d. 


‘*A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired, 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Watzonal Observer. 

‘*The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Education, 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 62. 


‘*The books are well got up, and in Vaz//ante an excellent choice has 
been made.”— Guardian. 

‘* The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.” — Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


‘‘The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided. —Saturday Review. 

‘@Nell printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reacig of them sure as well as easy.” —Hducational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘‘ These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundt, 
originally contributed by their author to the /7gavo, Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend —we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. ‘The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 

“‘ The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent. a 
—Guardian. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 35. 


‘* The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form, Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II, 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BOIELLE (JAS.).. FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 35. 


See Victor Hugo, ‘Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Dendsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals: the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Atneid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies only 
printed). * 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language, compiled in part about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £6, 6s. 
(200 copies only printed). 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Lritannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugéne- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 55. ; or 
separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS, See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘“‘ Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


—— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 


cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
bef 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 35. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LARSEN (A.). DANISH, NORWEGIAN, AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 688 pp. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 
125. 6d. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “ Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.D. 1100 ; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. ~ 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI,). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.) CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. \ 
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PHILLIPPS (V., BA... A SHORT SKETCH OF 
- GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—Jriks?t oLEPS IN» FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 





See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON) THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse * 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 
STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 


Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. $8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— MIDDLE-BRETON HOURS. Edited, with a Transla- 
tion and Glossary. 8vo, boards. 8s. 6d. 


—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 
in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF CGENGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 
- Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 


facsimile. Cloth. 5s. 


— BRETON GLOSSES AT ORLEANS. Edited by 
W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


—_ SALTAIR NA RAUN. A Collection of Middle Irish 
Poems. Edited by W. Stokes. 4to. 45. 6d. 


a “fr IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 





CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 
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SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. Tos. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. MESCA ULAD; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 6a. 


Vol. Il. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 


Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d, 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 25. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.1L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols.in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 


Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE (T. H.). COMPLETE PRACTICAL GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, constituting a 
Method and: Reader. 4th Edition, almost entirely rewritten. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 6s, 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satis- 
factory German Grammar yet published in England.” —/ournal of Education. 


— SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXER- 
CISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 


adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crawn 8vo, 
cloth: (Keyy.65:) = -4sweads +? \ 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN: 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


‘* We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
—Reformer. 

** To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”-——Practical 
Teacher. 


WILETIAMS “(The Right Rev. W. LL. 'D.C.L.): A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ages 3rd_ Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
eloth. 35: 


WYLD (HENRY CECIL, B.Litt... THE NEGLECT 
OF SHES TUDY OF “THE ‘ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. $8vo. 642. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides, 


4, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. $8vo. 1s. 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). tos. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
‘Out of print separately, but 1s contained in the Thompson- Vates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A,, M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. ‘Bentham et J. D: Hooker. - 3. volegee os Vole 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s. ; 
or separately, Part 1, 245.; Part 2, 325. 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHG@NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vyo, cloth. 


Bisa 


BOGHURST (W.). LOIMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. By William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B.M. Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 
55. net. 


BOYCE (RUPERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price 15. 


BRUCE (ALEX., M.A.,.M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. \ 
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BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. Royal 8vo. 
Stereotyped. Cloth. 55. 6d. 


CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon- 
Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry). SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 
for Cavalry Wounded. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Small 8vo. 1s. net. 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. 
With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part I. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Trajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo. 3s. 6d. Part II. Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
60 Illustrations. Large 8vo. 5s. 


CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME- 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY. 
Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6d.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 8os. 


— CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA. The Myxomycetes of Great Britain. 24 Plates. 
8vo, sewed. 5s. net. 


—— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 
(HYMENOMYCETES). 76 Parts. 1198 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. Each Part, sewed, 8s. Or in 8 vols. 
1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. £30, 5s. 6d. 


= RITISH FRESH-WATER ALGA, exclusive of 
Desmidiez and Diatomacez. With 130 coloured Plates. 
Parts 2 to 10. [Part 1 out of print.| 8vo, sewed. 78s. 


— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “British Fresh- 
. water Alge.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52s. 6d. 


— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 
36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 





- Sec dlso “ Grevillea.” 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 


1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

2,ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates, 4to, sewed, 55. 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- — 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M,A., M.D. 

9 Plates. 4to, sewed. Is. 6. d 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 25. 

s. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 35. 6d, , 

7, CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6d. 

8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part I. With 
Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index. With 30 Autotypes. 4to, 
sewed. 42s. net. 

9g. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 425. net. Appendix to 8andg. 5s. net. 


1. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 14s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. : 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). er School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
4to. °7s. 6d. 


DUTTON (J. E, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
Mizespae! School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to. 
Ios, Od, net. 


— and JOHN L. TODD, BA, M.D. CM. Mill. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) ‘ 4to.®& 105. 6d. 
net. 
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FARADAY and SCHG:NBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135, net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 

: logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I., 15s. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., and Appendix, 
50s. Supplement (Itinerary), 5s. 


GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
1s. 6¢. Plates. Vols. I-XVITI. In 9 vols. Cloth (each 
145.). £6, 6s. 

GREVILLEA ATLAS. 37 Coloured Plates of Hymenocetal 


Fungi. Re-issued from ‘‘Grevillea.” 8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE MUSEUM OF HYGIENE, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 8vo. 1s. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER, 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
1s. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 


HOFF (J, -H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. ‘Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.) PROBLEMS OF 
NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 


with }ther Microscopical Information. Bimonthly. Previous to 
re): at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net.; Nos. 27-31, 28. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 


1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2. CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. ‘ 

4. CODIUM. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6a, net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6@, net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. 
net. 

7, LINEUS. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates, 7s. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 25. 6d. net. : 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, b.Sc., Fellow of the» University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
‘Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. : 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by 
W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, 
the University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 
8s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 


I. ROSS (R.). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TOWSIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4to. 215. N 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE—Continued. 
Ill. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT: 


REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. ato. t0s. 6a 


Iv. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasis. 4to, [This is out of print separately, but is also con+ 
tained in the Report of the Thomson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV, Part 1. 
Price 20s. ] 


V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I. tg01. Witha Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the 
results arrived at to date, 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo, Is. 

VI. [Wot issued yet.) 


VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
4to. 7s. 6d. 


VIII TAYLOR (M. L.). REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. 1s. 


IX. ROSS (R.). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
AND SUEZ. 8vo. is. 


X. DUTTON (J. E.). REPORT OF THE MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 4to. Ios. 6a. net, 


XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. FIRST REPORT 
OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 
GAMBIA (i902). 4to. Ios. 67. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. BOYCE (R.). THE ANTI-MALARIA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. 8vo. ts. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). HUNTERIAN LEC- 
~- TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSITION OF THE TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MIERS (J... ON THE APOCYNACEA OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family. 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 30s. 


MOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM: A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. 12mo, sewed. 205, 


MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 


8vo, sewed. 8s. 


— MONOGRAPH OF THE FAMILY OF NITIDU- 
L RIZE. 5 coloured Plates. 4to, cloth. 1os. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine.) 1s. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England.) THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. Ios. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF. STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMAITIC LETTERS 2 cate cea 


Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches. Is. 


PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 
of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25s. Vol. III. Part a. 1900; ys, 6d, “Vol; IIT. Part 2anpor 
125. 6@. Vol. IV. Part 1. oor. 20s)” Voli TVetPants: 
1902. 21s. New Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 205. ; 
cloth, 21s. | Vol. V..Part<2. 1903.~ Wimp, Si12seG4.-. clotn, 
135. 6d. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc, Major I.M.S. 
(retired)). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 


vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of (ffropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. +. 
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ROSS (RONALD C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). Bipeka. ANNE TD ‘Di, eb His 
and E. E. AUSTEN. REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE 
(1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II.) 
ALO 21 


—— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir V., 1.) 15, 


—— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) ts. 


— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
ae. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
LX) vas: 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
INOSA. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. tos. 6d. 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. ars. 


SCHCGNBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR 
~e. ADAY. See Faraday. 


— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

‘*The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 


value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—-Physictan 
ana Surgeon. 

‘* Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
train*pg as a means for the preservation of health.” Scotsman. 


| JA very sensible little treatise.”— Glasgow Herald. 
3 == 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every Io Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc., etc. 5th Edition, corrected and_ stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in. University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, Www, and Large 

- Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 
4d. each. 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT... 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. cap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


SPALTEHOLZ (WERNER, Extraordinary Professor _ 
of Anatomy in the University, and Custodian of tiie 
Anatomical Museum at Leipzig, with the Advice of 
Wilhelm His, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig) HAND-ATLAS OF HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated from the 3rd German edition 
by Lewellys F. Barker, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; with a Preface by Franklin P. Mall, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore. With 935 Illustrations, mostly in colour. Vol. I. 
Bones, Joints, Ligaments, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. II. Regions, 
Muscles, Fasciz, Heart, Blood-vessels, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. III. 
Viscera, Brain, Nerves, Sense-Organs, 225. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (H.). THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. See p. 32. 








SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. aN 
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SPENCER (W.G.). ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 


+ Is. 


STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
iF RR. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., ‘LM.S. THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published by the 


Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. ros. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memor VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
. SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1902-1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, L-XXL, are still obtainable. Price 

. 6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 

- account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 5y. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 

EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, 40s. Part 2, 255. 

Fart ,. 30s. Part 4, 75s.. 6¢.. Vol, XXXIX.” Part 1, 305, 

“Neeeee Part 2, 195. Part 3, 43s. Part 4, 9s. Vol. XL. Part 1, 25S. 

General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


PRrawoenc [LION OF -THE. ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. 1-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices, 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Re al 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. é 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY: (Lord, ~D:-C.ga/F-RiS:, vetc:) (Sige ona 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s. 

‘‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.” —/our, Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

‘“‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga 
tion by cultured people.” —Sczence Gosstp. 

‘¢Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Avowledge. 


AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.), MEMORIAL OF. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth. 6s. aoe 

— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘Women under the 
Factory Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. z 


—— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PH@:NICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., and other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. ros. 6d. each. ; 


—— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, aed other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. iy 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 

, Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 

 4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
1 vol., 196 pp. 5s. net. 

“* The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 
both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— Zhe Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


' ELTON (OLIVER, M.A.). TENNYSON. 4to. 1s. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 


". onwood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 3rs. 6a. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 


Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 15. 


=GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 


~~ Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education, 2 vols.in 1, 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. $8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 35. 


HENRY, (JAMES). AZNEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and A¢sthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a per- 
sonal ‘collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
Gubumer VoL el e(4" Parts) Vol. “11. (3 Parts); Vol. IV. 
(1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.) THE RIGHT AND WRONG 
- OF COMPULSION BY THE STATE. A Statement 
of the Moral Principles of the Party of Individual Liberty, and the 

se da Measures founded upon them, Crown 8vo,sewed. 15.6d. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Ha‘: 
cloth boards. 2s. 


___ WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Minia- 


tures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


—— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the “ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
sewed, Is. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 


TURE. With a brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


JOHNSON (Major T. G.). SAPPHO, THE LESBIAN. 
A Monograph. 73 pp. Fcap. 4to, bound in art linen, etc. 
4s. 6d. net. 


KERMODE (P. M. C., F.S.A. Scot.). CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANKS CROSSES, with the Runic In- 
scriptions and various Readings and Renderings 
compared. znd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 


a 


of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred © 


thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. - 


Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 
WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 


study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Meyate* — 


on rollers, varnished. 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 


Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on ~ 


rollers, varnished. 20s. 


. GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Imperii Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers, vatnished. 
245. % 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 


marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale — 


I : 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 1 : 25,000, 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Gracie Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rolleigp*.varnished. 
245. . 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


>. y: WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
) AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 

‘ Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 

_. BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. Gallize Cisalpine et 

*  Transalpinze cum partibus Britannic et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 

Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,c00,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asiz Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


‘*-MACCUNN (JOHN, M.A.). LOCAL PATRIOTISM 
IN EDUCATION. 4to. 1s. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
> University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GER- 
_ MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
@ European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. rs. 


—~ OTIA:- MERSEIANA.. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
__ the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
“ "Each ros. 6d. 


“RALEIGH (WALTER, M.A.). THE STUDY OF 
- ARTS IN A MODERN UNIVERSITY. 4to. 1s. 


RELIQUIZ AQUITANIC4:: The Caves and Cave- 
Dwellers of Central France, with their Implements 
of Stone and Bone. By E. Lartet and H. Christy. Edited 
~by T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. Comprising 27 Memoirs, con- 
tributed by E. Lartet and H. Christy and others. 506 pp., 
87 Plates, 3 Maps, and 52 Wood Engravings. 4to, cloth, 
Reduced to 30s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of “Creation Records,” 
“Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An En- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
-TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

«Tn its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they } jve been applied in the various trades,” —Manchester Guardian. 

* fore useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 
Pol: i feal Science Quarterly. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
See p. 31. £ 


— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 
— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 


sewed. 6s. 


—- OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 


TV. Folio. 20s, net: 


THOMPSON-YATES (Rev. S. A, M.A.) SOCIAL 
DREAMS. 4to. 1s. 


“ 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Lar& 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake _ 


Wirgman. 2s. 6d. ~ 


; ot - 

VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN,“*and ; 

with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 

UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Positica 

of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


& . 


\ 


é 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 


OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 45. 6d, net. 


“This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 


and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator. 


‘*Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, - 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.”—Dazly Chronicle. - 


‘It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘Life.’”— 
Glasgow Herald. - 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
> Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 

2s. 6d. net. Subscription, ros. per annum, post free. 
= “* There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
e- of free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
) venture of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. . . . It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
- students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so ‘admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
~have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
save never with more sincerity wished well to,a new undertaking ; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 

’ which it deals.’"—Christian World. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited 
by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.1.S. Published bi- 
monthly, rs. 6d. net. Per annum, 8s. 6d., post free. 


‘*Indispensable to every theological student.” —SZectator. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October. 4s. Per annum, 12s., 
post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by John Page Hopps. Issued 
monthly. Price 3d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 

AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
Apri’ July, and October. Price 1s. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post 
free 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL- 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceeding’, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. =. 
Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued _ half-yearly, April and November. Price 


3s. 6d. net. 8s, per annum, post free. 
a 


i] 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany 


and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROVAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY. COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XI. already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. See p. So 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL op 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 51. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and * 


Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. &, ee 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings... 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vois. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Progge4* 


ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. Ss 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 52. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. Se p. 55. 
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